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Tfb  studies  of  the  author  of  this  work,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  in  writing'the  "  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and 
"  The  French  Eeyolution  of  1789,"  have  necessarily  made 
him  quite  familiar  mth  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  He  has 
met  with  so  much  that  was  strange  and  romantic  in  their 
career,  that  he  has  heen  interested  to  ondertake,  as  it  vere,  a 
Mography  of  the  Monarchies  of  Continental  Europe — their 
birth,  education,  exploits,  progress  and  present  condition.  He 
has  commenced  with  Austria. 

There  are  ahundant  materials  for  this  work.  The  Life  of 
Austria  embraces  all  that  is  wild  and  wonderful  in  history ; 
her  early  struggles  for  aggrandizement — the  fierce  strife  with 
the  Tur^,  as  wave  after  wave  of  Moslem  invasion  rolled  up 
the  Danube — ^the  long  conflicts  and  bloody  persecutions  of  the 
Reformation — the  thirty  years'  religioas  war — the  meteoric 
career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XH.  shooting 
athwart  the  lurid  storms  of  battle — the  intrigues  of  Popes — 
the  enormous  pride,  power  and  encroachments  of  Louis  XIV. 
— the  warfare  of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the  Polish  dis- 
memberment— all  these  events  combine  in  a  sublime  tragedy 
which  fiction  may  in  vain  attempt  to  parallel. 
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It  is  affecting  to  observe  in  the  history  of  Germany,  through 
what  woes  humanity  has  passed  in  attaining  even  its  present 
position  of  civilization.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  human 
family  may  never  again  suffer  what  it  has  already  endured. 
We  shall  be  indeed  insane  if  we  do  not  gain  some  wisdom 
from  the  struggles  and  the  calamities  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  ua.  The  narrative  of  the  career  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, must,  by  contrast,  excite  emotions  of  gratitude  in  every 
American  bosom.  Our  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant 
places ;  we  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

It  is  the  author's  intention  soon  to  issue,  as  the  second  of 
this  series,  the  History  of  the  Empire  of  Russia. 

JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

jne,  1859. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

KHODOLPH    OP    HAPSBUEO. 
I^OM  1232  10  1291. 

HiWK'S    OiSTtB.— AlBKBT,    CtoBKT     OF     HiPSBDBO,— EliOBOlPH    OF   HiPBBFHO.— HB 

KMVLI  or  IHK  E1.EIJTIOB.— AlPTiNTlOEB  iOOKUIHQ  IfaOM  TH»  POSSESeiOS  Or  AK 
IBTEEK8TIB0  FaHILT,— OOH^FEST  — OlTOCiB  AOKHOWIKDOBS  THB  EnPlBOBi  IBI 
BEEAia  HIS  Oath  of  ALtEBIABCE.— Gathkeinq  Cijiddb.— WONniKFUI.  Bboapi.— 
TiOTOsY  OF  Ehobolph.— Hb  ElTOKUa. 

TK  the  small  canton  of  Aargau,  in  Switzerland,  on  a  rocky 
-•-  bloff  of  the  Wulpelsberg,  there  still  remains  an  old  baronial 
castle,  called  Hapsburg,  or  Hawk's  Castle.  It  was  reared  in 
the  eloYenth  century,  and  was  occupied  by  a  auccesaion  qC- 
warhke  barons,  who  have  left  nothing  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  feudal  lords  whose  castles,  at  that  period, 
frowned  upon  almost  every  eminence  of  Europe.  In  the 
year  1232  this  castle  was  occupied  by  Albert,  fourth  Count 
of  Hapsburg,  He  had  acquired  some  little  reputation  for 
military  prowess,  the  only  repntation  any  one  could  acquire 
in  that  dark  age,  and  became  ambitious  of  winning  ncrw  lau- 
rels in  the  war  with  the  infidels  in  the  holy  land.  Religions 
fenatlcism  and  military  ambition  were  then  the  two  great 
powers  which  ruled  the  human  soul. 

With  the  nsual  display  of  semi-barbaric  pomp,  Albert  made 
arrangements  to  leave  his  castio  to  engage  in  the  perilous 
holy  war  against  the  Saracens,  from  which  few  ever  returned. 
A  few  years  were  employed  in  the  necessary  preparations. 
At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the  portenlhs  was  raised,  the  clraw- 
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bridge  spanned  the  moat,  and  Albert,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
steel-clad  warriors,  with  nodding  plumes,  and  banners  nn- 
fiirled,  emerged  from  the  caatle,  and  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
boring convent  of  Mari.  His  wife,  Hedwige,  and  thdr 
three  sons,  Rhodolph,  Albert  and  Hartman,  accompanied 
him  to  the  chapel  where  the  ecclesiastics  awaited  his  arrival. 
A  multitude  of  vassals  crowded  around  to  witness  the  im- 
posing ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  the  banners  were  biased, 
and  the  knights,  after  having  received  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  were  commended  to  the  protection  of  God, 
Albert  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  hour,  and  in  solemn  tones 
gave  his  ferewell  address  to  his  children. 

"My  sons,"  sjud  the  steel-clad  warrior,  "cultivate  troth 
and  piety;  give  no  ear  to  evil  counselors,  never  engage  in 
unnecessary  war,  but  when  you  are  involved  in  war  be  strong 
and. brave.  Love  peace  even  better  than  your  own  personal 
interests.  Remember  that  the  counts  of  Hapsburg  did  not 
attain,  their  heights  of  reputation  and  glory  by  fraud,  inso- 
lence or  selfishness,  but  by  coui-age  and  devotion  to  the 
pubHc  weal.  As  long  as  you  follow  their  footsteps,  you  will 
pot  only  retain,  but  augment,  the  possegsiorks  and  dignities 
of  your  illustrious  ancestors." 

The  tears  and  sobs  of  his  wife  and  femJly  interrupted  him 
while  he  uttered  these  parting  words.  The  bugles  then 
Bounded,  The  knights  mounted  their  horses ;  the  clatter  of 
hools  was  heard,  and  the  ghttering  cavalcade  soon  disappeared 
in  the-  forest.  Albert  had  left  his  ancestral  castle,  never  to  re- 
turn. He  had  but  just  arrived  in  Palestine,  when  he  was 
taken  sick  at  Askalon,  and  died  in  the  year  1340. 

Rhodolph,  his  eldest  son,  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Frederic  11^  one  of  the  most 
renowned  monarche  of  the  middlcages,  was  then  Emperor  of 
that  conglomeration  of  heterogeneous  States  called  Germany, 
Each  of  these  States  had  its  own  independent  ruler  and  laws, 
but  they  were  aU  hdd  together  by  a  common  bond  for  mutual 
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protection,  and  some  one  illustrious  sovereign  was  chosen  as 
Emperor  of  Germany,  to  preside  over  their  common  affsui'S. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  influence  over  aJl  these 
States,  was  consequently,  in  position,  the  great  man  of  the 
age. 

Albert,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  had  been  one  of  the  favorite 
captains  of  Frederic  11.  in  the  numerous  wars  which  desolated 
Europe  in  that  dark  age.  He  was  often  at  court,  and  the  em- 
peror even  condescended  to  present  his  eon  Rhodolph  at  the 
font  for  baptism.  As  the  child  grew,  he  was  trained  to  all 
athletic  feats,  riding  ungovernable  horses,  throwing  the  jave- 
lin, wrestling,  running,  and  fencing.  He  early  gave  indica- 
tions of  surprising  mental  and  bodily  vigor,  and,  at  an  age 
when  most  lads  are  considered  merely  children,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  camp  and  to  the  court.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  Rhodolph  inherited  the  ancestral  castle, 
and  the  moderate  possessions  of  a  Swiss  baron.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  barons  of  far  greater  wealth  and  power  than  him- 
seli;  and  his  proud  spirit  was  roused,  in  disregard  of  his  father's 
counsels,  to  aggrandize  his  fortunes  by  force  of  arms,  the  only 
way  then  by  which  wealth  and  power  could  be  attained.  He 
exhausted  bis  revenues  by  maintaining  a  princely  establish- 
ment, organized  a  well-selected  band  of  his  vassals  into  a  mili- 
tary corps,  which  he  drilled  to  a  state  of  perfect  discipline, 
and  then  commenced  a  series  of  incursions  upon  bis  neighbors. 
From  some  feeble  barons  he  won  territoiy,  thus  extending  his 
domains ;  from  others  he  extorted  money,  thus  enabling  him 
to  reward  his  troops,  and  to  add  to  their  number  by  engaging 
feariess  spirits  in  his  service  wherever  he  could  find  them. 

In  the  year  1245,  Rhodolph  strengthened  himself  still 
more  by  an  advantageous  marriage  with  Gertrude,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  the  Count  of  Hohenberg.  With  his  bride  he 
received  as  her  dowry  the  castle  of  Oeitingen,  and  very  con- 
siderable territorial  possessions.  Thus  in  five  years  Rhodolph, 
by  that  species  of  robbery  which  was  then  called  heroic  ad- 
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venture,  and  by  a  fortunate  marriage,  had  more  than  doubled 
his  hereditary  inheritance.  The  charms  of  his  bride,  and  the 
care  of  hia  estates  seem  for  a  few  years  to  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  bis  ambition ;  for  we  can  find  no  further  notice  of 
him  among  the  ancient  chronicles  for  eight  years.  But,  with 
almost  all  men,  love  is  an  ephemeral  passion,  which  ia  event- 
ually vanquished  by  other  powers  of  the  soul.  Ambition  slum- 
bered for  a  little  time,  but  was  soon  roused  anew,  mvigorated 
by  repose. 

In  1253  we  find  Rtodolph  heading  a  foray  of  steel-dad 
knights,  with  their  banded  followers,  in  a  midnight  attack 
upon  the  city  of  Basle,  They  break  over  all  the  defenses, 
sweep  all  opposition  before  them,  and  in  the  fury  of  the  fight, 
either  by  accident  or  as  a  necessity  of  war,  sacrilegiously  set 
fire  to  a  nunnery.  For  this  crime  Rhodolph  was  excommu- 
nicated bj  the  pope.  Excommunication  was  then  no  ferce. 
There  were  few  who  dared  to  serve  a  prince  upon  whom  the 
denunciations  of  the  Church  had  fallen.  It  was  a  stunning 
blow,  from  which  few  men  could  recover.  Rhodolph,  instead 
of  sinking  in  despair,  endeavored,  by  new  acts  of  obedience 
and  devotion  to  the  Church,  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the 


In  the  region  now  called  Prussia,  there  was  then  a  barbaric 
pagan  race,  against  whom  the  pope  had  published  a  crusade. 
Into  this  war  the  excommunicated  Rhodolph  plunged  with  all 
the  impetuoMty  of  his  nature  ;  he  resolved  to  work  out  abso- 
lution, by  converting,  with  all  the  potency  of  fire  and  sword, 
the  barbarians  to  the  Church,  His  penitence  and  zeal  seem  to  . 
have  been  accepted,  for  we  soon  find  him  on  good  terms  again 
with  the  pope.  He  now  sought  to  have  a  hand  in  every  quar- 
rel, far  and  near.  Wherever  the  sounds  of  war  are  raised, 
the  shout  of  Rhodolph  is  heard  urging  to  the  strife.  In  every 
hot  and  fiery  foray,  the  steed  of  Rhodolph  is  rearing  and 
plunging,  and  bis  saber  strokes  fall  in  ringing  blows  upon 
cuirass  and  helmet.     He  efficiently  aided  the  city  of  Stras- 
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bourg  in  their  war  against  their  tishop,  and  received  from 
them  in  gratitade  extensive  territories,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  reared  a  monument  to  his  name,  portions  of  which  still 
exist.  His  younger  brother  died,  leaving  an  only  danghter, 
Anno,  with  a  large  inheritance.  Rhodolph,  as  her  guardiam, 
came  into  possession  of  the  counties  of  Kyburg,  Lentzburg 
and  Baden,  and  other  scattered  domains. 

This  rapidly-increasitig  wealth  and  power,  did  but  increase 
his  energy  and  his  spirit  of  encroachment.  And  yet  he 
adopted  principles  of  honor  which  were  iar  from  cormnon  in 
that  age  of  barbaric  violence.  He  would  never  stoop  to  or- 
dinary robbery,  or  harass  peasants  and  helpless  travelers,  aa 
was  constantly  done  by  the  turbulent  barons  around  him. 
His  warfare  was  against  the  castle,  never  agamst  the  cottage. 
He  met  in  arms  the  panoplied  knight,  never  the  timid  and 
crouching  peasant.  He  swept  the  roads  of  the  banditti  by 
which  they  were  infested,  and  often  espoused  the  cause  of  citi- 
zens and  freemen  against  the  turbulent  barons  and  haughty 
prelates.  He  thus  gained  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  justice, 
aa  well  hs  for  prowess,  and  the  name  of  KhodolphofHaps- 
burg  was  ascending  fast  into  renown.  Every  post  of  author- 
ity then  required  the  agency  of  a  military  arm.  The  feebfe 
cantons  would  seek  the  protection  of  a  powerful  chief;  the 
dtizens  of  a  wealthy  town,  ever  liable  to  be  robbed  by  bishop 
or  baron,  looked  around  for  some  warrior  who  had  invmcible 
troops  at  his  command  for  their  protection.  Thus  Rhodolph 
of  Hapsburg  was  chosen  chief  of  the  mountaineers  ofXIri, 
SchweitE  and  TJnderwalden  ;  and  all  their  trained  bands  were 
ready,  when  his  bugle  note  echoed  through  their  defiles,  to 
follow  him  unquestioning,  and  to  do  his  bidding.  The  citizens 
of  Zurich  chose  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburg  as  their  prefect  or 
mayor  ;  and  whenever  his  banner  was  unfiirled  in  their  streets, 
all  the  troops  of  the  city  weraat  his  command. 

The  neighboring  barons,  alarmed  at  this  rapid  aggrandize- 
ment of  Rhodolph,  formed  an  alliance  to  crush  him.    The 
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monntaineera  heard  his  bugle  call,  and  rashed  to  his  aid. 
Zurich  opened  her  gates,  and  her  marshaled  troops  haat«ned 
to  his  banner.  From  Hapshurg,  and  RheinfeldcD,  and  Sua- 
bia,  and  Brisgau,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other  of  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  count,  the  vassals  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  their  lord.  They  met  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Zurich, 
The  battle  was  short,  and  the  confederated  barons  were  put 
to  utter  flight,  ■  Some  took  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of 
Balder,  upon  a  rocky  cliff  washed  by  the  Albia.  Rhodolph 
selected  thirty  horsemen  and  thirty  footmen. 

"  Will  you  follow  me,"  s^d  he,  "in  an  enterprise  where 
the  honor  will  be  equal  to  the  peril  ?" 

A  universal  shont  of  assent  was  the  response.  Concealing 
the  footmen  in  a  thicket,  he,  at  the  head  of  thirty  horsemen, 
rode  boldly  to  the  gates  of  the  castle,  bidding  defiance,  yith 
all  the  utterances  and  gesticulations  of  contempt,  to  the  whole 
garrison.  Those  on  the  ramparts,  stung  by  the  insult,  rashed 
out  to  chastise  so  impudent  a  challenge.  The  footmen  rose 
from  their  ambush,  and  assailants  and  ass^Ied  rushed  pell 
mell  in  at  the  open  gates  of  the  castle.  The  garrison  were  cut 
down  or  taken  captive,  and  the  fortress  demolished.  Another 
party  had  fled  to  tie  castle  of  Uttleberg.  By  an  ingenious 
stratagem,  this  castle  was  also  taken.  Success  succeeded  suc- 
cess with  such  rapidity,  that  the  confederate  barons,  struck 
with  consternation,  exclaimed, 

"  All  opposition  is  fruitless.     Rhodolph  of  Hapsbm-g  is  in- 


They  oonaequently  dissolved  the  alliance,  and  sought  peace 
on  terms  which  vastly  augmented  the  power  of  the  conqueror. 

Basle  now  incnrred  the  displeasure  of  Rhodolph.  He  led 
hia  armies  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  extorted  satisfaction. 
The  Bishop  of  Basle,  a  haughty  prelate  of  great  military  power, 
and  who  could  summon  many  barons  to  his  aid,  ventured  to 
make  arrogant  demands  of  this  warrior  flushed  with  victory. 
The  palace  and  vast  possessions  of  the  bishop  were  upon  the 
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other  aide  of  the  unbridged  Rhine,  and  the  bishop  Imaguied 
that  he  could  easily  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river.  But 
Rhodolph  speedily  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  put  to  flight 
the  troops  which  opposed  his  passage,  drove  the  peasants  of 
the  bishop  everywhere  before  him,  and  burned  their  cottages 
aud  their  fields  of  grain.  The  bishop,  appalled,  sued  for  a  truce, 
that  they  might  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  Rhodolph  con- 
sented, and  encamped  hia  followera. 

He  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  when  a  messenger  entered  at 
midnight,  awoke  him,  aud  informed  him  that  he  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Gei-mauy.  Tlie  previous  emperor,  Richard,  had 
died  two  years  before,  and  after  an  interregnum  of  two  years 
of  almost  unparalleled  anarchy,  the  electors  had  just  met,  and, 
almost  to  their  own  surprise,  through  the  fluctuations  and 
combinations  of  political  mtrigue,  had  chosen  Rhodolph  of 
Hapsburg  as  his  successor.  Rhodolph  himself  was  so  much 
astonished  at  the  announcement,  that  for  some  time  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  inteihgenee  was  coiTcct. 

To  wage  war  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  could 
lead  almost  countless  thousands  into  the  field,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  measuring-strength  vrith  the  comparatively 
feeble  Count  of  Hapsburg.  The  news  ofhia  election  flew  rap- 
idly, Basle  threw  open  her  gates,  and  the  citizens,  with  illu- 
minations,  shouts,  aiid  the  ringing  of  bells,  greeted  the  new 
emperor.  The  bishop  was  so  chagrined  at  the  elevation  of  his 
foe,  that  he  smote  his  forehead,  and,  iookmg  to  heaven,  pro- 
fanely said, 

'*  Great  God,  take  care  of  yonr  throne,  or  Rhodolph  of 
Hapsburg  will  take  it  from  you !" 

Rhodolph  was  now  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Alphonso,  King 
of  Castile,  and  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  had  both  been  can- 
didates for  the  imperial  crown.  Exasperated  by  the  unoz- 
pected  election  of  Rhodolph,  they  both  reftised  to  acknowledge 
his  election,  and  sent  ambassadors  with  rich  presents  to  the 
pope  to  wm  him  also  to  their  side.    Rhodolph,  justly  appre- 
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elating  the  power  of  the  pope,  sent  him  a  letter  coached  id 
those  terms  which  would  be  moet  palatable  to  the  pontiff, 

"  Turning  all  my  thoughts  to  Him,"  he  wrote,  "  under 
■whose  authority  we  live,  and  placing  all  my  expectations  on 
you  alone,  I  fell  down  before  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  be- 
seeching you,  with  the  most  earnest  supphcation,  to  favor  me 
with  yonr  accustomed  kindness  in  my  present  undertaking  ; 
and  that  you  will  deign,  by  your  mediation  with  the  Most 
High,  to  support  my  cause.  That  I  may  be  enabled  to  per- 
form what  is  most  acceptable  to  God  and  to  His  holy  Church, 
may  it  graciously  please  your  Holiness  to  crown  me  with  the 
imperial  diadem ;  for  I  trust  I  am  both  able  and  willing  to 
undei-take  and  accomplish  whatever  you  and  the  holy  Church 
shall  think  proper  to  impose  upon  me," 

Gregory  X.  was  a  humane  and  sagacious  man,  influenced 
by  a  profound  zeal  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith.  Gregory  received  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhoddph  graciously,  extorted  from  them  whatever  conces- 
»oos  he  deHred  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  pledged  his 
support. 

Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  itill  remained  firm,  and  even 
malignant,  m  his  hostiUty,  utterly  refusing  to  recognize  the 
emperor,  or  to  perform  any  of  those  acts  of  fealty  which  were 
his  due.  He  declared  the  electoral  diet  to  have  been  illegally 
convened,  and  the  election  to  have  been  the  result  of  fraud, 
and  that  a  man  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  burning 
a  convent,  was  totally  unfit  to  wear  the  imperial  crown. 
The  diet  met  at  Augsburg,  and  irritated  by  the  contumacy 
of  Ottocar,  sent  a  command  to  him  to  recognize  tM  au- 
thority of  the  emperor,  pronouncing  upon  him  the  ban  of 
the  empire  should  he  refuse.  Ottocar  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors with  defiance  and  contempt  from  his  palace  at  Pr^ue, 
saying, 

"  Tell  Rhodolph  that  he  may  rule  over  the  territories  of 
the  empire,  but  he  shall  have  no  dominion  over  mine.     It  is  a 
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disgrace  to  Germany,  that  a  petty  count  of  Hapsbarg  should 
have  been  preferred  to  so  many  powerfiil  sovereigns." 

War,  and  a  fearful  one,  was  now  inevitable.  Ottocar  was 
a  veteran  soldier,  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and  energy,  and 
his  pride  was  thoroughly  roused.  By  a  long  series  of  aggres- 
sions he  had  become  the  moat  powerful  prince  in  Europe,  and 
he  could  lead  the  most  powerful  armies  into  the  field.  His 
dommions  extended  from  the  confines  of  Bavaria  to  Raab  in 
Hungary,  and  from  the  Adiiatic  to  tho  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  hereditary  domains  of  the  Count  of  Hapshurg  were  com- 
paratively insignificant,  and  were  remotely  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  spreading  through  the  defiles  of  Alsace  and  Sua- 
bia.  As  emperor,  Ebodojph  could  call  the  armies  of  the  Ger- 
manic  princes  into  the  field  ;  but  these  princes  moved  reluc- 
tantly, unless  roused  by  some  question  of  great  moment  to 
them  all.  And  when  these  heterogeneous  troops  of  the  empire 
were  assembled,  there  was  but  a  slender  bond  of  union  between 

But  Rhodolpb  possessed  mental  resources  equal  to  the 
emergence.  As  cautious  as  he  was  bold,  as  sagacious  m  coun- 
cil  as  he  was  impetuous  in  action,  he  calmly,  and  with  great 
foresight  and  deliberation,  prepared  for  the  strife'  To  a  mon- 
arch in  such  a  time  of  need,  a  femily  of  brave  sons  and  beau- 
tifo!  daughters,  is  an  inestimable  blessing.  Rhodolph  secured 
the  Duke  of  Sclavonia  by  making  him  the  happy  husband  of 
one  of  his  daughters.  His  son  Albert  married  Ehzabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  TjtoI,  and  thus  that  powerful  and 
noble  family  was  secured.  Henry  of  Bavaria'  he  intimidated, 
and  by  force  of  arms  compelled  him  to  lead  his  troops  to  the 
standard  of  the  emperor ;  and  then,  to  secure  hia  fidelity,  gave 
his  daughter  Hedwige  to  Henry's  sow  Otho,  in  marriage, 
promising  to  his  daughter  as  a  dowry  a  portion  of  Austria, 
which  was  then  a  feeble  duchy  upon  the  Danube,  but  little 
larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Ottocar  was  but  little  aware  of  the  tremendous  energies 
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of  the  foe  he  had  aroused.  Regarding  Rhodolph  almost  with 
contempt,  he  had  by  no  means  made  the  arrangements  wliich 
Ilia  peril  demanded,  and  was  in  eonsteniation  when  he  heard 
that  Rhodolph,  in  alliance  with  Henry  of  Bavaria,  had  already 
entered  Austuia,  taken  possession  of  several  fortresses,  and,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  a  thousand  horsemen,  was  eaiTying  all 
before  him,  and  was  triumphantly  marching  npon  Vienna. 
Rhodolph  had  so  admirably  matured  his  plans,  that  his  ad- 
vance seemed  rather  a  festive  journey  than  a  contested  con- 
quest. With  the  utmost  haste  Ottocar  urged  his  troops  down 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  hoping  to  save 
the  capital.  But  Rhodolph  was  at  Vienna  before  him,  where 
ho  was  joined  hy  others  of  his  allies,  who  were  to  meet  him 
at  that  rendezvous,  Vienna,  the  capital,  was  a  fortress  of 
great  strength.  Upon  this  frontier  post  Charlemagne  had  es- 
tablished a  strong  body  of  troops  under  a  commander  who 
was  called  a  margrave  ;  and  for  some  centuries  this  city,  com- 
manding the  Danube,  had  been  deemed  one  of  the  strongest 
defenses  of  the  empire  against  Mohammedan  invataon.  Vi- 
enna, nnable  to  reast,  capitulated.  The  army  of  Ottocar  had 
been  so  driven  in  their  long  and  difficult  march,  that,  exhausted 
and  pei-isbing  fov  want  of  provisions,  they  began  to  mutiny. 
The  pope  had  excommunicated  Ottocar,  and  the  teiTors  of  the 
curse  of  the  pope,  were  driving  captains  and  nobles  from  his 
service.  The  proud  spirit  of  Ottocar,  after  a  terrible  struggle, 
was  utterly  crushed,  and  he  humbly  sued  for  peace.  Tlie 
terms  were  hard  for  a  haughty  spirit  to  bear.  The  conquered 
king  was  coi^pelled  to  renounce  all  claim  to  Austria  and  sev- 
eral other  adjoining  provinces,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola  and 
WindJschmark ;  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor, 
and  publicly  to  do  hi"i  homage  as  his  vassal  lord.  To  cement 
this  compulsory  friendship,  Rhodolph,  who  was  rich  in  daugh- 
ters, having  six  to  proffer  as  bribes,  gave  one,  with  an  ahun- 
dat)t  dowiy  in  silver,  to  a  son  of  Ottocar, 

The  day  was  appointed  for  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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whole  army,  to  <lo  homage  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege  lord. 
It  was  the  2Sth  of  November,  12V6.  With  a  laj^e  escort  ot 
Bohemian  nobles,  Ottocar  crossed  the  Danube,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  leading 
princes  of  the  empire.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle.  With  a  dejected  countenance,  and  with 
indications,  which  he  could  not  conceal,  of  a  crushed  and 
broken  spiiit,  Ottocar  renounced  these  valuable  provinces,  and 
kneeling  before  the  emperor,  performed  the  humiliating  cere- 
mony of  feudal  homage.  The  pope  in  consequence  withdrew 
his  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  Ottocar  returned  to  his 
mutilated  kingdom,  a  humbler  and  a  wiser  man. 

Rhodolph  now  took  possession  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
which  had  been  ceded  to  him,  and,  uniting  them,  placed  them 
under  the  government  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  son  of  his  firm 
ally  Henry,  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Bavaria  bounded  Austria 
on  the  west,  and  thus  the  father  and  the  son  would  be  in  easy 
codperation.  He  then  established  his  three  sons,  Albert, 
Hartmann,  and  Rhodolph,  in  different  parts  ojf  these  provinces, 
and,  with  his  queen,  fixed  his  residence  at  Vienna. 

Such  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  such 
the  commencement  of  the  powerful  monarchy  which  for  so 
many  generations  has  exerted  so  important  a  control  over 
the  aS^Ts  of  Europe.  Ottocar,  however,  though  he  left 
Rhodolph  with  the  strongest  protestations  of  friendsliip,  re- 
turned to  Prague  consumed  by  the  most  torturing  fires  of 
humiliation  and  chagrin.  His  wife,  a  haughty  woman,  who 
was  incapable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  judgment  when  her 
passions  were  inSamed,  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
petty  count  of  Hapsburg  could  vanquish  her  renowned  hus- 
band in  the  field.  And  when  she  heard  that  Ottocar  had  ac- 
tually done  fealty  to  Rhodolph,  and  had  surrendered  to  him 
valuable  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  no  bridle  could  be  put 
upon  her  woman's  tongue.  She  almost  stung  her  husband  to 
madness  with  taunts  and  reproaches. 
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Thus  influenced  by  the  pride  of  his  queen,  Cunegunda,  Ot- 
tocar  violated  his  oath,  refused  to  execute  the  treaty,  impris- 
oned in  a  convent  the  daughter  whom  Rhodolph  had  given  to 
his  son,  and  sent  a  defiant  and  insulting  letter  to  the  emperor. 
Rhodolph  returned  a  dignified  answer  and  prepared  for  war. 
Ottooar,  now  better  understanding  the  power  of  his  foe,  made 
the  most  formidable  preparations  for  the  strife,  and  soon  took 
the  field  with  an  army  which  he  supposed  would  certainly  tri- 
umph over  any  foreo  which  Rhodolph  could  raise.  He  even 
succeeded  in  drawing  Henry  of  Bavaria  into  an  alliance ;  and 
many  of  the  German  princes,  whom  he  could  not  win  to  hi^ 
standard,  he  bribed  to  neutrality.  Numerous  chieftiUns,  lured 
to  his  camp  by  confidence  of-victoiy,  crowded  around  him 
with  their  followers,  from  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Pomerania,  Mag- 
deburg, and  from  the  barbaric  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Many  of 
the  fierce  nobles  of  Hungary  had  also  joined  the  standard  of 
Ottocar. 

Thus  suddenly  clouds  gathered  around  Rhodoli>h,  and 
many  of  his  friends  despaired  of  his  cause.  He  appealed  to 
the  princes  of  the  German  empire,  and  but  few  responded  to 
his  call.  His  sons-in-law,  the  Electors  of  Palatine  and  of  Sax- 
ony, ventured  not  to  aid  him  in  an  emergence  when  defeat 
seemed  almost  certain,  and  where  all  who  shared  in  the  defeat 
would  be  utterly  rained.  In  June,  1275,  Ottocar  marched 
from  Prague,  met  his  allies  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and 
threading  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  approached 
the  frontiers  of  Anstria.  Rhodolph  was  seriously  alarmed, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  chances  of  war  were  ag^nst  hira. 
He  could  not  conceal  the  restlessness  and  agitation  of  his  spirit 
as  he  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  troops  whom  he  sum- 
moned, bnt  who  disappointed  his  hopes. 

"I  have  not  one,"  he  sadly  exclaimed,  "in  whom  I  can 
confide,  or  on  whose  advice  I  can  depend." 

The  citizens  of  Vienna  perceiving  that  Rhodolph  was  aban- 
doned by  his  German  aUles,  and  that  they  could  present  no 
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effectual  resistance  to  so  powerful  an  army  as  was  approach- 
ing, and  tenified  in  view  of  a  siege,  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  storm,  urged  a  capitulation,  and  oven  Jsegged  permis- 
sion to  choose  a  new  sovereign,  that  tiioy  might  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  impending  over  Rhodiilph.  This  address 
roused  Rhodolph  from  his  despondency,  and  inspii-ed  him  with 
the  energies  of  despair.  lie  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few 
troops  from  his  provinces  m  Switzerland.  The  Bishop  of 
Basle,  who  had  now  become  his  confessoi',  came  to  his  aid,  at 
the  bead  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  body  of  expert  siing- . 
ers.  Rhodolpb,  though  earnestly  advised  not  to  undertake  a 
battle  with  such  desperate  odds,  marched  from  Vienna  to  meet 
the  foe. 

Rapidy  traversing  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
Hamburg,  he  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  Marcheck,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Morava.  He  was  joined  by  some  troops 
from  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  by  a  sti-ong  force  led  by  the 
King  of  Hungary.  Emboldened  by  these  accessions,  though 
Btill  far  inferior  in  strength  to  Ottocar,  he  pressed  on  till  the 
two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  plains  of  Murchfield.  It 
was  the  26th  of  August,  12J8. 

At  this  moment  some  tr^tors  deserting  the  camp  of  Otto- 
car, repaired  to  the  camp  of  Rhodolph  and  proposed  to  assassi- 
nate the  Bohemian  king.  Rhodolph  spumed  the  infamous 
offer,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of  seeking  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation by  apprising  Ottocar  of  his  danger.  But  the  king, 
confident  in  his  own  strength,  and  despising  the  weakness  of 
Rhodolph,  deemed  the  story  a  fabrication  and  refused  to  hsteo 
to  any  overtures.  Without  delay  he  drew  up  his  army  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  so  as  almost  to  envelop  the  feeble  baud  be- 
fore him,  and  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  center  aod 
upon  both  flanks.  A  terrific  battle  ensued,  in  which  one  party 
fought,  animated  by  undoubting  confidence,  and  the  other 
impelled  by  despair.  TJie  strife  was  long  and  bloody.  The 
tide  of  victory  repeatedly  ebbed  and  flowed.     Ottocar  had 
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oifered  a  large  reward  to  any  of  hie  followers  who  would  bring 
to  him  Rhodolph,  dead  or  alive. 

A  number  of  knights  of  great  strength  and  bravery,  con- 
federated to  achieve  this  feat.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  to  be 
effected  at  every  hazard.  Disregarding  all  the  other  perils  of 
the  battle,  they  watched  their  opportunity,  and  then  in  a  united 
swoop,  on  their  steel  clad  chaigera,  fell  npon  the  emperor. 
His  feeble  guard  was  instantly  cut  down,  Rhodolph  was  a 
man  of  herculean  power,  and  he  fought  like  a  lion  at  bay. 
One  after  another  ol  his  a'isailants  he  struck  from  his  horse, 
when  a  Thuriogian  knight,  ot  almost  fabulous  stature  and 
strength,  thrust  his  spear  through  the  horeo  of  the  emperor, 
and  both  steed  and  rider  fell  to  the  ground.  Rhodolph,  encnm- 
bered  by  his  heavy  co.at  of  mail,  and  entangled  in  the  hous- 
ings of  his  saddle,  was  unable  to  rise.  He  crouched  upon  the 
ground,  holding  his  helmet  over  him,  while  saber  strokes  and 
pike  thrusts  rang  upon  cuirass  and  bucklef  like  blows  upon  an 
anvil.  A  corps  of  reserve  spurred  to  his  aid,  and  the  emperor 
was  rescued,  and  the  bold  assailants  who  had  penetrated  the 
very  center  ,of  his  army  were  al^n. 

The  tide  of  victory  now  set  strongly  in  favor  of  Rhodolph, 
for  "  the  ra«e  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  The  troops  of  Bohemia  were  soon  everywhere  put 
to  rout.  The  gi'ound  was  covered  with  the  dead,  Ottocar, 
astounded  at  his  discomfiture,  and  perhaps  fearing  the  tongue 
of  his  wife  more  than  the  sabers  of  his  foes,  turned  his  back 
upon  his  flying  army,  and  spurred  his  horse  into  the  thickest 
of  his  pursuei-s.  He  was  soon  dismounted  and  slmn.  Four- 
teen thousand  of  his  troops  perished  on  that  disastrous  day. 
The  body  of  Ottocar,  mutilated  with  seventeen  wounds,  was 
caiTied  to  Vienna,  and,  after  bebg  exposed  to  the  people, 
was  buried  with  regal  honors. 

Rhodolph,  vastly  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  the  camp, 
and  having  no  enemy  to  encounter,  took  possession  of  Mora- 
via, and  triumphantly  marched  into  Bohemia.     AU  was  con- 
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aternation  there.  The  queen  Cnnegunda,  who  had  bi'onglit 
these  disasters  upon  the  kingdom,  had  no  ioflneoce.  Her 
only  son  was  but  eight  years  of  ago.  The  turbnlent  nobles, 
jealous  of  each  other,  liad  no  recognized  leader.  The  queen, 
humiliated  and  despairing,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror, and  offered  to  place  her  infant  son  and  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  under  his  protection.  Rhodolph  was  generous  in 
this  hour  of  victoiy.  As  the  result  of  arbitration,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  hold  Moravia  for  five  years,  that  its 
revenues  might  indemnify  liim  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  young  prince,  Wenceslaus,  was  acknowledged  king,  and 
during  his  minority  the  regency  was  assigned  to  Otho,  mar- 
grave or  military  commander  of  Brundenburg.  Then  ensued 
some  politic  matrimonial  alliances.  Wenceslaus,  the  boy  king, 
was  affianced  to  Judith,  one  of  the  dinighters  of  Rhodolph. 
The  princess  Agnes,  daughter  of  Cuncgunda,  was  to  become 
the  bride  of  Rhodolph's  second  son.  These  matters  being 
all  satisfactorily  settled,  Rhodolpli  retumed  in  triumph  to 
Vienna. 

The  emperor  now  devoted  his  energies  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  Austrian  provinces.  They  were  four  in  number, 
Austria,  Stj-ria,  Carinthia  and  Caniiola.  All  united,  they 
made  but  a  feeble  kingdom,  for  they  did  not  equal,  in  extent  of 
territory,  several  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  Eaoh 
of  these  provinces  had  its  independent  government,  and  its 
local  laws  and  customs.  Tl^ey  were  held  together  by  the  sim- 
ple bond  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  who  claimed,  and  exercised 
as  he  could,  supreme  control  over  them  ail.  "Under  his  wise  and 
energetic  adminiati-ation,  the  affairs  of  the  wide-spread  empire 
were  prospei-ous,  and  his  own  Austria  advanced  rapidly  in 
order,  civilization  and  power.  The  numerous  nobles,  turbu- 
lent, unprincipled  and  essentially robbe  18, had  been  jnthehabit 
of  isBubg  from  their  castles  at  the  head  of  banditti  bands,  and 
rava^ng  the  country  with  incessant  incursions.  It  required 
great  boldness  in  Rhodolph  to  brave  the  wi-ath  of  thi^so  united 
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nobles.  lie  did  it  fearlessly,  issuing  tlie  decree  that  there 
should  be  no  fortresses  in  his  States  which  were  not  neoessary 
for  the  pulilio  defense.  The  whole  country  was  spotted  with 
castles,  apparently  impregnable  in  all  the  strength  of  stone 
and  iron,  the  secnre  refuge  of  high-born  nobles.  In  one  year 
seventy  of  these  turreted  bulwarks  of  oppression  were  torn 
down ;  and  twenty-nine  of  the  highest  nobles,  who  had  ven- 
tured upon  insurrection,  were  pot  to  death.  An  earnest  pe- 
tition was  presented  to  htm  in  behalf  of  the  condemned  insur- 
gents. 

"Do  not,"  eaid  the  ting,  "interfere  in  favor  of  robbers; 
they  are  not  nobles,  but  accui-sed  robbers,  who  oppress  the 
poor,  and  break  the  public  peace.  True  nobility  is  faithful 
and  just,  offends  no  one,  and  commits  no  injury," 
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1  Elictios  of  nra  Soh.-Hh  Dej' 

T  Of  IBB  NOELES.— Tlllia  DEFEAT 
LBKBT'b    CoKSPISAOT.—DlPOamOM 


T>HODOLPH  of  Hapsbarg  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
-'-*'  able  men  of  his.  own  or  of  any  age,  aDd  many  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  his  character,  and  of  the  rude  times  in  which  he 
lived,  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  Thuringian  knight 
who  speared  the  emperor's  horse  iQ  the  bloody  fight  of  Murch- 
field,  was  rescued  by  Rhodolph  fi-om  those  who  would  cut 
him  down, 

"I  have  witnessed,"  said  the  emperor,  "his  intrepidity, 
and  never  could  forgive  myself  if  so  courageous  a  knight 
should  be  put  to  death." 

During  the  war  with  Ottocav,  on  one  occasion  the  army 
were  nearly  perishing  of  thirst.  A  flagon  of  water  waa 
brought  to  hira.     He  decluied  it,  saying, 

"  I  can  not  drink  alone,  nor  can  I  divide  so  small  a  quantity 
among  all,    I  do  not  thirst  for  myself^  but  for  the  whole  army." 

By  earnest  endeavor  ho  obtained  the  perfect  control  of  his 
pas^ODS,  natur^y  very  violent.  "I  have  often,"  said  he, 
"repented  of  being  passionate,  but  never  of  being  mild  and 
humane," 

2* 
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One  of  his  captains  expressed  dissatisfiiction  at  a  rich  gift 
tlie  emperor  made  to  a  literary  man  wlio  presented  him  a 
manuscript  describing  the  wars  of  the  Romans, 

"  My  good  friend,"  Ehodolph  replied,  "  be  contented  that 
men  of  learning  praise  our  actions,  and  thereby  inspire  us 
with  additional  courage  in  war.  I  wish  I  covild  employ  more 
time  in  reading,  and  could  expend  some  of  that  money  on 
learned  men  which  I  must  throw  away  on  so  many  illiterate 
t  nights." 

One  cold  morning  at  Metz,  in  the  year  1288,  he  walked 
out  dressed  as  nsual  in  the  plainest  garb.  He  strolled  into  a 
baker's  shop,  as  if  to  warm  himself.  The  baker's  termagant 
wife  said  to  him,  all  unconscious  who  he  was, 

"Soldiers  have  no  business  to  come  into  poor  women's 
houses." 

"True,"  the  emperor  repUed,  "  but  do  not  be  angiy,  my 
good  woman ;  I  am  an  old  soldier  who  have  spent  all  my  for- 
tune in  the  service  of  that  rascal  Rhodolph,  and  he  suifers  me 
to  want,  notwithstanding  all  his  fine  promises." 

''  Good  enough  for  you,"  sMd  the  woman  ;  "  a  man  who 
will  serve  such  a  fellow,  who  is  laying  waste  the  whole  earth, 
deserves  nothing  better." 

She  then,  in  her  spite,  threw  a  pail  of  water  on  the  flre, 
which,  filling  the  room  with  smoke  and  ashes,  drove  the  em- 
pei'or  into  the  street. 

Rhodolph,  having  returned  to  his  lodgings,  sent  a  rich 
present  to  the  old  woman,  from  the  emperor  who  had  warmed 
himself  at  her  fii-e  that  morning,  and  at  the  dinner-table  told 
the  story  with  great  glee  to  his  companions.  The  woman, 
terrified,  hastened  to  the  emperor  to  implore  mercy.  He 
ordered  her  to  be  admitted  to  the  dinmg-room,  and  promised 
to  forgive  her  if  she  would  repeat  to  the  company  all  her 
abusive  epithets,  not  omitting  one.  She  did  it  faithfully,  to 
the  infinite  merriment  of  the  festive  group. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  and  making  due  allowance 
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for  the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Jtliodolph  ap- 
[lears  to  have  been,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life,  a  sincere,  if 
not  an  enlightened  Christian,  He  was  devout  in  prayer,  and 
punctual  in  attending  the  services  of  the  Church.  The  hum- 
ble and  iajthful  ministers  of  religion  he  esteemed  and  pro- 
tected, while  he  was  ever  ready  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
those  haughty  prelates  who  disgraced  their  religious  profes- 
sions by  arrogance  and  splendor. 

At  last  the  infirmities  of  age  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
When  seventy-three  years  old,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
have  much  longer  to  live,  he  assembled  the  congress  of  elect- 
ors at  Frankfort,  and  urged  them  to  choose  bis  then  only 
surviving  son  Albert  as  his  successor  on  the  imperial  throne. 
The  diet,  however,  reftised  to  choose  a  successor  until  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor.  Rhodolph  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, for  he  understood  this  postponement  as  a  positive 
refusal  to  gratify  him  in  this  respect.  Saddened  in  spirit,  and 
feeble  in  body,  he  undertook  a  journey,  by  slow  stages,  to  hia 
hereditary  dominions  in  Switzerland.  He  then  returned  to 
Austria,  where  be  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1291,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Albert,  who  resided  at  Vienna,  succeeded  his  f;itlier  in 
authority  over  the  Anstnan  and  Swiss  provinces.  But  he 
was  a  man  stern,  un conciliating  and  domineering.  The  nobles 
hated  him,  and  hoped  to  drive  him  back  to  the  Swiss  cantons 
from  which  his  father  had  come.  One  great  occasion  of  dis- 
content was,  that  he  employed  about  Ills  person,  and  in  impor- 
tant posts,  Swiss  instead  of  Austrian  nobles,  Tliey  demanded 
the  dismission  of  these  foreign  favorites,  which  so  exasperated 
Albert  that  he  clung  to  them  stilt  more  tenaciously  and  ex- 
clusively. 

The  nobles  now  organized  a  very  formidable  conspiracy, 
and  offered  to  neighboring  powers,  as  bribes  for  their  aid, 
portions  of  Austria.  Austria  proper  was  divided  by  the  river 
Ens  into  two  parts  called  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.     Lower 
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Austria  waa  offered  to  Bobcmia;  Styria  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia ;  Upper  Austria  to  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg ;  Car- 
niola  to  the  Counts  of  Guntz  ;  and  thus  all  the  provinces  were 
portioned  out  to  the  oonquerora.  At  the  same  time  the  citi- 
zens of  Vienna,  provoked  by  the  haughtiness  of  Albert,  rose 
in  insurrection.  With  the  energy  which  characterized  his 
father,  Albert  met  these  emergencies.  Summoning  imme- 
diately an  ai-my  from  Switzerland,  be  shut  up  all  the  avenues 
■to  the  city,  which  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prepared 
for  a  siege,  and  speedily  starved  the  inhabitants  into  submis- 
sion. Punishing  severely  the  insurgents,  he  strengthened  his 
post  at  Vienna,  and  confirmed  his  power.  Then,  marching 
rapidly  upon  the  nobles,  before  they  had  time  to  receive  that 
foreign  sid  which  had  been  secretly  promised  them,  and  se- 
curing all  the  important  fortresses,  which  were  now  not  many 
in  nnmber,  he  so  overawed  them,  and  so  vigilantly  watched 
eveiy  movement,  that  there  was  no  opportimity  to  rise  and 
combine.  The  Styrian  nobles,  being  remote,  made  an  effort 
at  insurrection.  Albert,  though  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
plowed  through  the  snows  of  the  mountains,  and  plunging  un- 
expectedly among  them,  rented  them  with  great  slaughter. 

While  he  was  thus  conquering  discontent  by  the  sword,  and 
silencing  murmui-s  beneath  the  tramp  of  u-on  hoofs,  the  diet 
■was  assembling  at  Frankfort  to  choose  a  new  chief  for  the 
Gei-manic  empire.  Albert  was  confident  of  being  raised  to 
the  vacant  dignity.  The  splendor  of  his  talents  all  admitted. 
Four  of  the  electors  were  closely  allied  to  him  by  marriage, 
and  he  arrogantly  felt  that  he  was  almost  entitled  to  the  office 
as  the  son  of  his  renowned  father.  But  ^e  electors  feared  his 
ambitious  and  despotic  disposition,  and  chose  Adolphiis  of 
Nassau  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne. 

Albert  was  mortified  and  enraged  by  this  disappointment, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  oppose  the  election  ;  but 
the  troubles  in  his  own  domains  prevented  him  ii-om.  putting 
this  threat  into  immediate  execution.     His  better  judgment 
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Boon  taught  bimthe  policy  of  acquiescing  in  the  election,  and 
he  sullenly  received  the  investiture  of  hia  liefs  from  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  Adolphus.  Still  Albert,  struggling  against 
unpopularity  and  continued  insurrection,  kept  his  eye  fixed 
eagerly  upon  the  imperial  crown.  With  great  tact  he  con- 
spired to  form  a  confederacy  for  the  deposition  of  Adolphua. 

Wenceslaus,  the  yonng  King  of  Bohemia,  was  now  of 
age,  and  preparations  were  made  for  hia  coronation  with  great 
splendor  at  Prague.  Four  of  the  electora  were  present  on  this 
occasion,  which  was  in  June,  129T.  Albert  conferred  with 
them  respecting  his  plans,  and  secured  their  cooperation.  The 
electors  more  willingly  lent  their  ^d  since  they  were  exoeed- 
ingly  displeased  with  some  of  the  measures  of  Adolphus  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  hia  own  family,  Albert  with  secrecy 
and  vigor  pushed  his  plans,  and  when  the  diet  met  the  same 
year  at  Metz,  a  long  list  of  grievances  was  drawn  up  against 
Adolphus.  He  was  summoned  to  answer  to  these  charges. 
The  proud  emperor  refused  to  appeal'  before  the  bar  of  the 
diet  as  a  culprit.  The  diet  then  deposed  Adolphus  and  elected 
Albert  II,  to  the  imperial  throne,  on  the  33d  of  June,  1298. 

The  two  rival  emperors  made  vigorous  preparations  to  set- 
tle the  dispute  with  the  sword,  and  the  Gei-man  States  aiTayed 
themselves,  some  on  one  ride  and  some  on  the  other.  Tlio 
two  armies  met  at  Gelheim  on  the  2d  of  July,  led  by  the  rival 
sovereigns.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight  Adolphua  spurred  his 
horse  through  the  opposing  ranks,  bearing  down  all  opposi- 
tion, till  he  faced  Albert,  who  was  issuing  orders  and  animat- 
ing his  troops  by  voice  and  gesture. 

"  Yield,"  shouted  Adolphus,  ^ming  a  saber  stroke  at  the 
head  of  hia  foe,  "  your  life  and  yonr  crown." 

"  Let  God  decide,"  Albert  replied,  as  he  panied  the  iJlow, 
and  thrust  his  lance  into  the  unprotected  lace  of  Adolphns. 
At  that  moment  the  horse  of  Adolphus  fell,  and  he  himself 
was  instantly  slain.  Albert  remained  the  decisive  victor  on 
this  bloody  field.    The  diet  of  electors  was  again  summoned. 
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and  lie  was  now  1  o  q  un  nimonaly  emperor.  He  wa^i  soon 
crowned  with  g    a     pi  nd      at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Still  Albe  n    n     neasy  throtle.     The  pope,  indig- 

nant   that  th       Je  h  uld  presume   to  depose  one  em- 

peror and  cho  n  h  w  1  out  hia  consent,  refused  to  con- 
firm tlie  election  of  Albert,  and  loadly  inveighed  bim  as  the 
murderer  of  Adolpbua.  Albert,  with  characleristic  impulsive- 
ness,  declared  that  he  was  emperor  by  choice  of  the  electors 
and  not  by  ratification  of  the  pope,  and  defiantly  spnmed  the 
opposition  of  the  pontiff.  Consideiing  himself  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne,  he  refused  to  pay  the  bribes  of  tolls,  prii'ileges, 
territories,  etc,  which  he  had  so  freely  ofiered  to  the  electors. 
Thns  exasperated,  the  electors,  the  pope,  and  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, conspired  to  drive  Albert  from  the  throne.  Their  se- 
cret plans  were  so  well  laid,  and  they  were  so  secure  of  success, 
that  the  Elector  of  Mentz  tauntingly  and  boastingly  s^d  to 
Albert,  "  I  need  only  sound  my  hunting-bom  and  a  new  em- 
peror will  appear." 

Albert,  however,  succeeded  by  sagacity  and  energy,  in 
dispeUing  this  storm  which  for  a  time  threatened  his  entire 
destruction.  By  making  concessions  to  the  pope,  he  finally 
won  him  to  cordial  friendship,  and  by  the  sword  vanquish- 
ing some  and  intimidating  others,  he  broke  up  the  league. 
His  most  formidable  foe  was  his  brother-in-law,  Wenceslans, 
King  of  Bohemia.  Albert's  sister,  Judith,  the  wife  of  Wen- 
ceslaus,  had  for  some  years  prevented  a  rupture  between  them, 
but  she  now  being  dead,  both  raonarchs  decided  to  refer  their 
difiiculties  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  While  their  armies 
were  marching,  Wenceslans  was  suddenly  taken  sick  jind  died, 
in  June,  1306.  His  son,  but  seventeen  years  of  ago,  weak  in 
body  and  in  mind,  at  once  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  his 
imperial  uncle.  Hardly  a  year,  however,  had  elapsed  ere  this 
young  prince,  Wenceslans  IH,    was  assassinated,  leaving  no 

Albert  immediately  resolved  to  transfer  the  crown  of  Bo 
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hernia  to  his  own  family,  and  thus  to  annex  the  powei-ful  king- 
dom of  Bohemia  to  his  own  limited  Austrian  tevritoi-ies.  Bo- 
hemia added  to  the  Ansti-ian  provinces,  would  constitute  quite 
a  noble  kingdom.  The  crown  was  considered  elective,  though 
in  fact  the  eldest  son  was  almost  always  chosen  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father.  The  death  of  Wenceslaus,  childless, 
opened  the  throne  to  other  claimants.  No  one  could  more 
imperiously  demand  the  scepter  than  Albert.  He  did  demand 
it  for  his  son  Rhodolph  in  tones  which  were  heard  and  obeyed. 
The  States  assembled  at  Pi-ague  on  the  1st  of  April,  1306. 
Albert,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  retinue,  conducted  bis 
son  to  Prague,  and  to  confirm  his  authority  married  him  to 
the  widow  of  Wenceslaus,  a  second  wife.  Rhodolph  also, 
about  a  year  before,  bad  buried  Blanche,  his  first  wife.  Albert 
was  exceedingly  elated,  for  the  acquisition  of  Bohemia  was  an 
accession  to  the  power  of  his  family  which  doubled  their  ter- 
ritory, and  more  than  doubled  their  wealth  and  resources. 

A  mild  government  would  have  conciliated  the  Bohemians, 
but  such  a  course  was  not  consonant  with  the  character  of  the 
imperious  and  despotic  Albeit.  He  urged  his  son  to  meas- 
ures of  arbitrary  power  which  exasperated  the  nobles,  and  led 
to  a  speedy  revolt  agtuiist  his  authority.  Rhodolph  and  the 
nobles  were  soon  in  .the  field  with  their  contending  armies, 
when  Rhodolph  suddenly  died  from  the  fatigues  of  the  cjimp, 
aged  but  twenty-two  years,  having  held  the  throne  of  Bohe- 
mia less  than  a  year. 

Albert,  grievously  disappointed,  now  demanded  that  hia 
second  son,  Frederic,  should  receive  the  crown.  As  soon  as 
his  name  was  naentioned  to  the  States,  the  assembly  with  great 
unanimity  exclaimed,  "  We  will  not  again  have  an  Austrian 
king."  This  fed  to  a  tumult.  Swords  were  drawn,  and  two 
of  tiie  partisans  of  Albert  were  slain.  Henry,  Duke  of  Ca- 
rinthia,  was  then  almost  unanimously  chosen  king.  But  the 
haughty  Albert  was  not  to  ho  thus  easily  thwarted  in  his  plans. 
He  declared  that  his  son  Frederic  was  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
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raising  an  army,  he  exerted  all  the  influence  and  military  pon-er 
which  his  position  as  emperor  gave  him,  to  enforce  hia  claim. 

But  affairs  in  Switzerland  for  a  season-  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Albert,  and  diverted  his  arraies  from  the  invasion  of 
Bohemia.  Switzerland  was  then  divided  into  small  sovei-eign- 
ties,  of  various  names,  there  being  no  less  than  fifty  counts, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barons,  and  one  thousand  noble  families. 
Both  Rbodolph  and  Albert  had  greatly  increased,  by  annexa- 
tion, the  territoiy  and  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
By  purchase,  intimidation,  war,  and  diplomacy,  Albert  bad 
for"  some  time  been  making  such  rapid  encroachments,  that  a 
general  insuri'ection  was  secretly  planned  to  resist  his  power. 
All  Switzerland  seemed  to  unite  as  with  one  accord.  Albert 
was  rejoiced  at  this  insurrection,  for,  confident  of  superior 
powei',  he  doubted  not  his  ability  speedily  to  queil  it,  and  it 
would  afford  him  the  most  favorable  pretext  for  still  greater 
aggrandizement.  Albeit  hastened  to  his  dota^n  at  Hapsbui-g, 
■where  he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  led  by  bis  own 
nephew,  whom  he  was  defrauding  of  his  estates. 

Frederic  and  Leopold,  the  two  oldest  surviving  sons  ot 
Albert,  avenged  their  Other's  death  by  pursuing  the  oonspira 
tors  until  they  all  suffered  the  penalty  of  then-  crimes.  With 
ferocity  characteristic  of  the  ^e,  they  punished  mercOessly 
the  families  and  adherents  of  the  assassins.  Their  castles  were 
demohshed,  their  estates  confiscated,  their  domestics  and  men 
at  arms  massacred,  and  their  wives  and  children  driven  out 
into  the  world  to  beg  or  to  starve.  Sixty-three  of  tbo  retain- 
ers of  Lord  Bahie,  one  of  the  conspirators,  though  entirely 
innocent  of  the  crime,  and  solemnly  protesting  their  uncon- 
sciousness of  any  plot,  were  beheaded  in  one  day.  Though 
but  four  persons  toot  part  in  the  assassination,  and  it  was 
not  known  that  any  others  were  implicated  in  the  deed,  it  is 
estimated  that  moi-e  than  a  thousand  persons  suffered  death 
through  the  fury  of  the  avengers.  Agnes,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Albert,  endeavored  with  her  o*vn  hands  to  strangle  the 
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in^t  child  of  the  Lord  of  Eschenbaofc,  when  the  soldiers, 
moved  by  its  piteous  cries,  with  difficulty  rescued  it.  from  her 
hands. 

Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Albert,  with  her  implacable  ikcatic 
daughter  Agnes,  erected  a  magnificent  convent  on  the  spot  at 
Konigsburg,  where  the  emperor  was  assasanated,  and  there 
in  cloistered  gloom  tbey  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
It  was  an  age  of  superstition,  and  yet  there  were  some  who 
comprehended  and  appreciated  the  pure  morality  of  the  gos- 
pel of  ChJist. 

"Woman,"  said  an  aged  hermit  to  Agnes,  "Gfod  is  not 
served  by  sheddmg  innocent  blood,  and  by  rearing  convents 
from  the  plunder  of  iamilies.  He  is  served  by  compassion  only, 
and  by  the  forgiveness  of  injuries." 

Frederic,  Albert's  oldest  son,  now  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Austrian  provinces.  From  his  uncommon  per- 
sonal attraetions  he  was  c£dled  Frederic  the  Handsome.  His 
character  was  in  conformity  with  bis  person,  for  to  the  most 
chivalrous  bravery  he  added  the  most  feminine  amiability  and 
mildness.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne,  and 
would  probably  have  been  elected  but  for  the  unpopularity  of 
his  despotic  father.  The  diet  met,  and  on  the  2Vth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1308,  the  choice  fell  nnanimoosly  upon  Henry,  Count  of 
Luxemburg. 

This  election  deprived  Frederio  of  his  hopes  of  uniting 
Bohemia  to  Austria,  for  the  new  emperor  placed  his  son  John 
upon  the  Bohemian  throne,  and  was  prepared  to  maint^n  him 
there  hy  all  the  power  of  the  empire.  In  accomplishing  this, 
there  was  a  short  conflict  with  Henry  of  Carintbia,  but  he  was 
speedUy  driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Frederic,  however,  found  a  little  solace  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, by  attaching  to  Austria  the  dommions  he  had  wrested 
from  the  lords  he  had  beheaded  as  assa^ns  of  his  'father.  In 
the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  ambition,  intrigue  and  violence, 
the  Emperor  Henry  fell  mck  and  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
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of  hiB  ago.  This  imexpcoted  event  opened  again  to  Frederic 
the  prospect  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  all  hia  friends,  in  the 
now  very  numeroua  branches  of  the  family,  spared  neither 
money  nor  the  arts  of  diplomacy  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  the 
coveted  dignity  for  him.  A  year  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Henry  before  the  diet  was  assembled.  Daring  that  time  all 
the  German  States  wore  in  intense  agitation  canvas^g  the 
claims  of  the  several  candidates.  The  prize  of  an  imperial 
crown  was  one  which  many  grasped  at,  and  every  little  court 
was  a^tated  by  the  question.  The  day  of  election,  October 
9tli,  13Ii,  arrived.  There  were  two  hostile  parties  in  the  field, 
one  in  fevorof  Frederie  of  Austria,  the  other  in  fevor  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  The  two  parties  met  in  dififorent  cities,  the  Ans- 
ti'ians  at  Saxenhausen,  and  tho  Bavarians  at  Frankfort.  There 
were,  however,  but  four  electors  at  Saxenhausen,  while  there 
were  five  at  Frackfoit,  the  ancient  place  of  election.  Each 
party  unanimously  chose  its  candidate.  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  re- 
ceiving five  votes,  ffhile  Frederic  received  but  four,  was  un- 
questionably the  legitimate  emperor.  Most  of  the  imperial 
cities  acknowledged  him.  Fi-ankfort  sung  his  triumph,  and  he 
was  crowned  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonials  of  pomp  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

But  Frederic  and  his  party  were  not  ready  to  yield,  and 
all  over  Germany  there  was  the  mustering  of  armies.  For 
two  years  the  hostile  forces  were  marching  and  countenharch- 
ing  with  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  war.  The  tide  of  devasta- 
tion and  blood  swept  now  OTer  one  State,  and  now  over 
another,  until  at  length  the  two  armies  met,  in  all  their  con- 
centrated strength,  at  Muhldorf,  near  Munich,  for  a  decisive 
battle.  Louis  of  Bavaria  rode  proudly  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  steel-ciad  horsemen.  Fred- 
eric of  Austria,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age,  towering  above 
all  his  retirihe,  was  ostentatiously  arrayed  in  the  most  splendid 
armor  art  could  fumfeh,  emblazoned  with  the  Austrian  eagle, 
and  his  helmet  w.is  aiirmonntod  by  a  crown  of  gold. 
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As  he  thus  led  the  raokaof  twenty-two  thousand  footmen, 
and  seven  thousand  horse,  all  eyes  followed  him,  and  all  hearts 
throbbed  with  confidence  of  victory.  From  early  dawn,  till 
night  darkened  the  field,  the  horrid  strife  raged.  In  those 
days  gunpowder  was  unknown,  and  the  rin^ng  of  battle-axes 
on  helmet  and  cuirass,  the  strokes  of  sabei-s  and  the  clash  of 
spears,  shouts  of  onset,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  as 
sixty  thousand  men  fought  hand  to  band  on  one  small  field, 
rose  like  the  clamor  from  battling  demons  in  the  infernal 
world.  Worn  after  hour  of  carnage  passed,  and  still  no  one 
could  teil  on  whose  bannei-s  victory  would  alight.  Tbe  gloom 
of  night  was  darkening  over  the  exhausted  combatants,  when 
the  wmding  of  the  bugle  was  heard  in  the  rear  of  the  Aua- 
trians,  and  a  band  of  four  hundred  Bavai'ian  horsemen  came 
plunging  down  an  eminence  into  the  disordered  ranks  of  Fred- 
eric. The  hour  of  dismay,  which  decides  a  battle,  had  come, 
A  scene  of  awful  carnage  ensued  as  the  routed  Austrians,  flee- 
ing in  every  direction,  were  pai-sued  and, massacred.  Fred- 
eric himself  was  struck  from  his  horse,  and  as  he  fell,  stunned 
by  the  blow,  ho  was  captured,  disarmed  and  cari'ied  to  the 
presence  of  his  rival  Louis. 

The  spirit  of  Frederic  was  crushed  by  the  awflil,  the  irre- 
trievable defeat,  and  he  appeared  before  his  conqueror  speech- 
less in  the  extremity  of  his  woe.  Louis  had  the  pride  of  mag- 
nanimity and  endeavored  to  console  his  captive. 

"The  battle  is  not  ioat  by  your  &ult,"  said  he.  "The  Ba- 
varians have  experienced  to  their  cost  that  you  are  a  valiant 
prince ;  but  Providence  has  decided  the  battle.  Though  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  as  my  guest,  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
sorrow,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  alleviate  it." 

For  three  years  the  unhappy  Frederic  remmned  a  prisoner 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  held  in  close  confinement  in  the  castle  at 
Ti-ausnitz.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  emperor,  alarmed  at 
the  efforts  which  the  fiietids  of  Frederic  were  making  to  com- 
bine several  Powers  to  take  up  arms  for  his  relietj  virited  his 
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prisoner,  and  in  a  personal  iatei-view  proposed  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  terms,  under  the  circumstances,  were  consid- 
ered generous,  but  a  proud  spirit  needed  the  discipline  of  three 
years'  imprisonment  before  it  could  yield  to  such  demands. 

It  was  the  13th  of  March,  1325,  when  this  wngular  inter- 
view between  Louis  the  emperor,  and  Frederic  his  captive, 
took  place  at  Trausnitz.  Frederic  promised  upon  oath  that 
in  exchange  for  his  freedom  ho  would  renounce  all  claim  to 
.  the  imperial  throne ;  restore  all  the  districts  and  castles  he 
had  wrested  from  the  empire;  give  up  all  the  documents 
relative  to  his  election  as  emperor ;  join  with  all  his  femily  in- 
fluence to  support  Louis  against  any  and  every  adversary,  and 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Stephen  tlie  son  of  Louis. 
He  also  promised  that  in  case  he  should  M  in  the  fulfillment 
of  any  oue  of  these  stipulations,  he  would  return  to  hia  cap- 
tivity. 

Fredciic  fully  intended  a  feithful  compliance  with  these 
requisitions.  But  no  sooner  was  ho  liberated  than  his  fiery 
brother  Leopold,  who  presided  over  the  Swiss  esUtes,  and  who 
was  a  man  of  gi-eat  capacity  and  military  energy,  refused  per- 
emptorily to  fulfill  the  articles  which  related  to  him,  and  made 
vigorous  preparations  to  urge  the  war  which  he  had  already, 
with  many  allies,  commenced  against  the  Emperor  Louia,  The 
pope  also,  who  had  become  munical  to  Louis,  declared  that 
Fi-ederic  was  absolved  from  the  agreement  at  Trausnitz,  as  it 
was  extorted  by  foi^ce,  and,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  head 
of  the  Church,  exhorted  Frederic  to  reassert  his  claim  to  the 


Amidst  such  scenes  of  fraud  and  violence,  it  is  refreshing 
to  record  an  act  of  real  honor.  Frederic,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  the  pope  and  the  remonstrances  of  hia  fiiends, 
declared  that,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  he  never 
would  violate  his  pledge  ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  fulfill 
the  articles  of  the  agreement,  he  returned  to  Bavaria  and  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor.     It  is  seldom  thai 
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Ustory  has  the  privilege  of  recordmg  so  noble  an  act.  Louis 
of  Bavaria  fortunately  had  a  soul  capable  of  appreciating  the 
maguanimity  of  hia  cajitive.  He  received  him  with  courtesy 
and  with  almost  fraternal  kindness.  In  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary historian,  "  They  ate  at  the  same  table  and  slept  in 
the  same  bed ;"  and,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  when  Louis 
was  subsequently  called  to  a  distant  part  of  his  dominions  to 
quell  an  insurrection,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  Bavarii, 
during  his  absence,  to  Frederic. 

Frederic's  impetuous  and  ungovernable  brother  Leopold, 
was  unwearied  in  hia  endeavors  to  combine  armies  against  the 
emperor,  and  war  raged  without  cessation.  At  length  Louis, 
harassed  by  these  endless  insurrections  and  coalitions  against 
him,  and  admiring  the  magnanimity  of  Frederic,  entered  into 
a  new  alliance,  offering  terms  exceedingly  honorable  on  his 
part.  He  agreed  that  he  and  Frederic  should  rule  conjointly 
as  emperors  of  Germany,  in  perfect  equality  of  power  and  dig- 
nity, alternately  taking  the  precedence. 

With  this  arrangement  Leopold  was  satisfied,  but  unfortu- 
nately, just  at  that  time,  his  impetuous  spirit,  exhausted  by 
disappointment  and  chagrin,  yielded  to  death.  He  died  at 
Strasbourg  on  the  28th  of  February,  1326.  The  pope  and 
several  of  the  electors  refused  to  accede  to  this  M'rangement, 
and  thna  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  Frederic  were  agam 
blighted,  for  Louis,  who  had  consented  to  this  accommodation 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  was  not  willing  to  enforce  it  through 
the  tumult  of  war,  Frederic  was,  however,  liberated  from 
captivity,  and  he  returned  to  Austria  a  dejected,  broken-hearted 
man.  He  pined  away  for  a  few  months  in  languor,  being 
rarely  known  to  smile,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Guilen stein  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1330.  His  widow,  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Arragon,  became  blind  from  excessive  grief, 
and  soon  followed  her  husband  to  the  tomb. 

As  Frederic  left  no  sou,  the  Austiiao  dominions  fell  to  his 
two  brothei-s,  Albert  HI.  and  Otho.     Albert,  by  marriage, 
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added  the  yaluable  county  of  Ferret  in  Alsace  to  the  dommions 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  The  two  brothers  reigned  with  sucli 
wonderful  harmony,  that  no  indications  can  be  seen  of  sepa- 
rate administrations.  They  renounced  all  claim  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  pope  to  the 
contrary,  and  thus  secured  friendship  with  the  Emperor  Louis. 
There  were  now  three  prominent  families  dominant  in  Ger- 
many, Around  these  great  families,  who  had  gradually,  by 
marriage  and  militaiy  encroachments,  attained  their  supremacy, 
the  others  of  all  degrees  i-allied  as  vassals,  seeking  protection 
and  contributing  strength.  The  house  of  Bavaria,  reigning 
over  that  powerful  kingdom  and  in  possession  of  the  imperial 
throne,  ranked  first.  Then  came  the  house  of  Luxembourg, 
possessing  the  wide-spread  and  opulent  realms  of  Bohemia. 
The  house  of  Austria  had  now  vast  possessions,  but  these  were 
widely  scattered  ;  some  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  othei's  in  Switzerland,  spreading  through  tiie  defiles  of 
the  Alps, 

John  of  Bohemia  was  an  overbearing  man,  and  feeling  quite 
impregnable  in  his  northern  realms  beyond  the  moantains,  as- 
sumed such  a  dictatorial  air  as  to  rouse  the  ire  of  the  princes 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  These  two  houses  consequently  en- 
tered into  an  intimate  alliance  for  mutual  security.  The  Duke 
of  Carinthia,  who  was  uncle  to  Albert  and  Otho,  died,  leaving 
only  a  daughter,  Margaret.  This  dukedom,  about  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  wild  and  mountainous  region, 
was  deemed  very  important  as  the  key  to  Italy.  John  of  Bo- 
hemia, anxious  to  obt^n  it,  had  engaged  the  hand  of  Margaret 
for  his  son,  then  but  eight  years  of  age.  It  was  a  question  in 
dispute  whether  the  dukedom  could  descend  to  a  female,  and 
Albert  and  Otho  claimed  it  as  the  heirs  of  their  uncle.  Louis, 
the  emperor,  supported  the  claims  of  Austria,  and  thus  Carin- 
thia became  attached  to  this  growing  power. 

John,  enraged,  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  and  some  minor  princes,  and  invaded  Ans- 
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tria.  For  some  time  they  swept  all  opposition  before  them. 
But  the  Austrian  troops  and  those  of  the  empire  checked 
them  at  Landau,  Here  they  entered  into  an  agi-eement  with- 
out a  battle,  by  which  Austria  was  permitted  to  retain  Carin- 
thia,  she  making  important  concessions  to  Bohemia,  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1339,  Otho  died,  and  Albert  was  invested  with  the  sole 
administration  of  affairs.  The  old  King  of  Bohemia  possessed 
vehemence  of  character  which  neither  ago  nor  the  total  blind- 
ness with  which  he  had  become  afflicted  could  lepress.  He 
travereed  the  empire,  and  even  went  to  France,  organizing  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  the  emperor.  The  pope,  Clem- 
ent VI.,  who  had  always  been  inimical  to  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
influenced  by  John  of  Bohemia,  deposed  and  excommunicated 
Louis,  and  ordered  a  new  meeting  of  the  diet  of  electors, 
which  chose  Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  Bohemian  monarch, 
and  heir  to  that  crown,  emperor. 

The  deposed  Louis  fought  bravely  for  the  crown  thus  torn 
from  his  brow.  Albert  of  Austria  aided  him  with  all  his  en- 
ei'gies.  Their  united  armies,  threading  the  defiles  of  the  Bo- 
hemian mountains,  penetrated  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  success,  the  deposed  Emperor  Louis  fell 
dead  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  the  year  1347.  This  event 
left  Charles  of  Bohemia  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  im- 
perial crown.  Albert  immediately  recognized  his  claim,  ef- 
fected reconciliation,  and  becoming  the  fi-iend  and  the  ally 
of  the  emperoi-,  pressed  on  cautiously  but  securely,  year  after 
year,  in  his  policy  of  annexation.  But  storms  of  war  inces- 
santly howled  around  his  domains  until  he  died,  j 
paralytic,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1358. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

RHODOLPH    II.,    ALBERT    IV.    AND    ALBERT   T. 
Fkom  1339  TO  1437. 

KHODOlfH  IL-MAEBIiOG    OF   JOHB   TO   MABO *F.ET.-lNTB.aUIBa    F(.=  THB   TtKOI,- 
DKlTIi  OFEHODOIPH— .AOOEaSION  OP  POWBK  TO  AUSTBll.— DmniKB  THK  Ehpibb. 

-HkBWIOE,  QOEES   OF    roI.*ND.-"TnK    CqUME    of  TBU.  IXIVE  BKTliE   DID   SDH 

BE(D,-DEATn  OF  LKOMLC-DEiTH    OK  AlBEET  IV.-AOOESaiOB   OF  ALBEBT  V.- 
AtTEMI-EB  Of  BlGlSMOBD  TO  aEiJUEATH  TO  AlBEKT  V.  lIUKGABt  ASD  Bomoni. 

RHODOLPn  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  Albert  III.,  when  but 
nineteen  years  of  age  succeeded  his  father  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Austrian  States.  He  had  heen  very  thoroughly 
educated  in  a!l  the  civil  and  mihtavy  knowledge  of  the  times. 
He  was  closely  allied  with  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  of  Bohe- 
mia, having  mai-ried  his  daughter  Catherine.  Hie  character 
and  manhood  had  been  very  eai-ly  developed.  When  he  y/aa 
in  his  seventeenth  year  his  fether  had  found  it  necessary  to 
visit  his  Swiss  estates,  then  embroiled  in  the  fiercest  war,  and 
had  left  him  in  charge  of  the  Austrian  provinces.  He  soon 
after  was  intrusted  with  the  whole  care  of  the  Hapsburg  do- 
minions in  Switzerland.  In  this  responsible  post  he  developed 
wonderful  administrative  skill,  encouraging  mduatiy,  repress- 
ing disorder,  and  by  constmctiog  roads  and  bridges,  opening 
facilities  for  intercourse  and  trade. 

ITpoQ  the  death  of  his  father,  Rhodolph  removed  to 
Vienna,  and  being  now  the  monarch  of  powerful  realms  on 
the  Danube  and  among  the  Alps,  he  established  a  court  rival- 
ing the  most  magnificent  establbhments  of  the  age. 

Just  west  of  Austria  and  south  of  Bavaria  was  the  magnifi- 
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cent  dukedom  of  Tyrol,  containing  some  sixteen  thousand 
square  miles,  or  about  twice  the  size  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  a  country  almost  unrivaled  in  the  gi-andeur  of 
its  scenery,  and  contained  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
This  State,  lying  equally  convenient  to  both  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia, by  both  of  these  kingdoms  had  for  many  years  been  re- 
garded with  a  wistful  eye.  The  manner  in  which  Austria  se- 
cured the  prize  is  a  story  well  worth  telling,  as  illustrative  of 
the  intrigues  of  those  times. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  John,  the  ai-rogant  King  of 
Bohemia,  engaged  for  his  son  the  hand  of  Margaret,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Carinthia,  Tyrol  also  was  one  of  the 
possessions  of  this  powerful  duke,  Henry,  having  no  son,  had 
obt^ed  from  the  emperor  a  decree  that  these  possessions 
should  descend,  in  default  of  malo  issue,  to  his  daughter.  But 
for  this  decision  the  sovereignty  of  these  States  would  descend 
to  the  male  heirs,  Albert  and  Otho  of  Austria,  nephews  of 
Henry.  They  of  course  disputed  the  legality  of  the  decree, 
and,  aided  by  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  obtained  Carin- 
thia, relinquishing  for  a  time  their  claim  to  Tyrol,  The  em- 
peror hoped  to  seearo  that  golden  prize  for  hie  hereditary- 
estates  of  Bavaria, 

When  John,  the  son  of  the  Kmg  of  Bohemia,  was  but  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  and  a  puny,  weakly  child,  he  was  hurriedly 
married  to  Margaret,  then  twenty-two.  Margaret,  a  sanguine, 
energetic  woman,  despised  her  baby  husband,  and  he,  very 
naturally,  impotently  hated  her.  She  at  length  fled  from  him, 
and  escaping  from  Bohemia,  threw  herself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Louis,  Tlio  emperor  joyfully  welcomed  her  to  his 
court,  and  promised  to  grant  her  a  divorce,  by  virtue  of  his 
imperial  power,  if  she  would  many  his  son  Louis,  The  com- 
pliant  princess  readily  acceded  to  this  plan,  and  the  divorce 
was  announced  and  the  nuptials  solemnized  in  Febniary,  1342. 

The  King  of  Bohemia  was  as  much  exasper.ited  as  the  King 
of  Bavaria  was  elated  by  this  event,  for  tlie  one  felt  that  ho 
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had  lost  the  Tyrol,  and  the  other  that  he  had  gained  it.  It 
was  this  sncccssfiil  intrigue  which  cost  Louis  of  Bavaria  his 
imperial  crown ;  for  the  hlood  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  was 
roused.  Burning  with  vengeance,  he  traversed  Europe  almost 
with  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  organize 
a  coalition  against  the  emperor,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
pope,  always  hostile  to  Louis,  to  depose  and  excommunicate 
him.  This  maniage  was  also  declared  by  the  pope  unlawful, 
and  the  son,  Meinhai'd,  eventually  born  to  them,  was  branded 
as  illegitimate. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  as  years  glided  on,  Bho- 
dolph  succeeded  in  winning  the  fiivor  of  the  pontiff,  and  in- 
duced him  to  legitimate  Meinhard,  that  this  young  heir  of 
Tyrol  might  many  the  Austrian  princess  Margaret,  sister  of 
Rhodolph.  Meinhard  and  his  wife  Margaret  ere  long  died, 
leaving  Mai'garet  of  Tyrol,  a  widow  in  advancing  years,  with 
no  direct  heirs.  By  the  marriage  contract  of  her  eon  Mein- 
hard with  Margaret  of  Austria,  she  promised  that  should  there 
he  Mure  of  issue,  Tyrol  should  revert  to  Austiia,  On  the 
other  hand,  Bavaria  claimed  the  temtory  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  with  Louis  of  Bavaria, 

Rhodolph  was  so  apprehensive  that  Bavaria  might  make  an  _ 
immediate  move  to  obtain  the  coveted  territory  by  .force  of 
arms,  that  he  hastened  across  the  mountains,  though  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  obtained  from  Margaret  an  immediate  pos- 
session of  Tyrol,  and  persuaded  her  to  accompany  him,  an 
honored  guest,  to  his  capital,  which  he  had  embellished  with 
nnusual  splendor  for  he?  entertainment. 

Rhodolph  had  married  the  daughter  of  Charles,  King  of 
Bohemia,  the  emperor,  but  unfortunately  at  this  juncture, 
Rhodolph,  united  with  the  tings  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  was 
at  war  with  the  Bavarian  king,  Catherine  his  wife,  however, 
ondertook  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and 
her  father.  She  secured  an  interview  between  them,  and  the 
emperor,  the  hereditaiy  rival  of  his  powerful  neighbor  the 
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King  of  Bavaria,  coiifii-med  Margaret's  gift,  invested  Eliodolph 
with  the  Tyrol,  and  pledged  the  arm  of  the  empire  to  mm- 
tain  this  settlement.  Thus  Austria  gdned  Tyrol,  the  coantry 
of  romance  and  of  song,  interesting,  perhaps,  above  ail  other 
portions  of  Europe  in  its  natural  sceneiy,  and  in\'aluable  from 
its  location  as  the  gateway  of  Italy.  Bavaria  made  a  show  of 
armed  opposition  to  this  magnifleent  accession  to  the  power 
of  Austria,  but  soon  found  it  in  vain  to  assail  Rhoilolph  hus- 
tained  by  Margaret  of  Tyrol,  and  by  the  energies  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Rhodolph  was  an  antiquarian  of  eccentric  character,  ever 
poring  over  musty  records  and  hunting  up  decayed  titles.  He 
was  fond  of  attaching  to  his  signature  the  names  of  all  the 
innumerable  offices  he  held  over  the  conglomerated  States  of 
his  realm.  He  was  Rhodolph,  Margi-ave  of  Baden,  Vicar  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  Lord  of  Hapsbnrg,  Ai'ch  Huntsman  of  the 
Empire,  Archduke  Palatine,  etc.,  etc.  His  ostentation  pro- 
voked even  the  jealousy  of  his  father,  the  emperor,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  lay  aside  these  numerous  titles  and  the  arrogant 
armorial  bearings  he  was  attaching  to  his  seals.  Ilia  desire  to 
aggrandize  his  femily  burned  with  a  quenchless  flame.  Hop- 
ing to  extend  his  influence  in  Italy,  he  negotiated  a  mati-imo- 
nial  alliance  for  his  brother  with  an  Italian  princess.  As  he 
crossed  the  Alps  to  attend  the  nuptials,  he  was  seized  with 
an  inflammatory  fever,  and  died  the  27th  of  July,  1305,  but 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  leaving  no  issue. 

His  brother  Albert,  a  young  man  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  succeeded  Rhodolph.  Just  as  he  assumed  the  govei-nmont, 
Margaret  of  Tyrol  died,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  thinking 
this  a  favorable  moment  to  renew  his  claims  for  the  Tyrol,  vig- 
orously invaded  the  country  with  a  strong  ai-my.  Albert  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  emperor  for  assistance.  Three  yeai-s 
were  employed  in  fightings  and  diplomacy,  when  Bavaria,  in 
consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money  .tud  sinidiy  other  con- 
cessions, renounced  all  pretensions  to  Tyrol,  and  left  the  rich 
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prize  henceforth  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  Thus 
the  diminutive  margrave  of  Austria,  which  ivas  at  first  hut  a 
mere  military  post  on  the  Danube,  had  grown  by  rapid  accre- 
tions in  one  century  to  he  almost  equal  in  extent  of  temtoiy 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  of  Bohemia.  This  grandeur, 
instead  of  satisfying  the  Austrian  princes,  did  but  hicrease  their 
ambition. 

The  Austrian  territories,  though  widely  scattered,  were 
declared,  both  by  femiiy  compact  and  by  imperial  decree,  to  he 
indivisible.  Albert  had  a  brother,  Leopold,  two  years  younger 
than  himself,  of  exceedingly  restless  and  ambitious  spirit,  while 
Albert  was  inactive,  and  a  lover  of  ease  and  repose,  Leopold 
ivas  sent  to  Switzerland,  and  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  those  provinces.  But  his  imperious  spirit  so  dom- 
inated over  his  elder  but  pliant  brotlier,  th.at  he  estorted  from 
him  a  compact,  by  which  the  realm  was  divided,  Albert  re- 
maining in  possession  of  the  Austrian  provinces  of  the  Danube, 
and  Leopold  haying  exclusive  dominion  over  those  in  Switzer- 
land; while  the  magnificent  new  acquisition,  the  Tyro!,  lying 
between  the  two  countries,  bounding  Switzerland  on  the  east, 
and  Austria  on  the  west,  was  shared  between  them. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  moderate  qualities  of 
Albert  than  that  he  should  have  assented  to  such  a  plan.  He 
did,  however,  with  easy  good  nature,  assent  to  it,  and  the  two 
brothers  apphed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  to  ratify  the  divis- 
ion by  his  imperial  sanction.  Charles,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  very  jealous  of  the  vapid  encroachments  of  Austria, 
rubbed  his  hands  with  delight. 

"  We  have  long,"  said  he,  "labored  in  vain  to  humble  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  now  the  dukes  of  Austria  have  humbled 


Leopold  the  Krat  inherited  all  the  ambition  and  energy  of 
the  house  of  Hapshnrg,  and  was  ever  watching  with  .an  eagle 
eye  to  extend  his  dominions,  and  to  magnify  his  power.  By 
money,  war,  and  diplomacy,  in  a  few  years  he  obt^ed  Fri- 
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burg  aod  the  little  town  of  Basle  ;  attached  to  liis  domiDiona 
the  counties  of  Feldkirch,  Pludenz,  Surgans  and  the  Rieotha], 
whieh  he  wrested  from  the  feeble  counts  who  held  thera,  and 
obtained  the  baillages  of  Tipper  and  Lower  Suabia,  and  the 
towns  of  Augsburg  and  Gingen.  But  a  bitter  disappointment 
was  now  encountered  by  this  ambitions  prince. 

Louis,  the  renowned  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  had  two 
daoghtei's,  Maria  and  Hedwige,  but  no  sons.  To  Maria  he 
promised  the  crown  of  Hungaiy  as  her  portion,  and  among 
the  many  claimants  for  her  hand,  and  the  glittering  crown  she 
held  in  it,  Sigismond,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  King  of 
Bohemia,  received  the  prize.  Leopold,  whose  heart  throbbed 
in  Tiew  of  so  splendid  an  alliance,  was  overjoyed  when  he  se- 
cured the' pledge  of  the  hand  of  Hedwige,  with  the  crown  of 
Poland,  for  William,  bis  eldest  son.  Hedwige  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  princesses  of  the  ase.  Wil- 
liam was  also  a  young  man  of  great  elegance  of  person,  and 
of  such  rare  fascination  of  character,  that  he  liad  acquired  the 
epithet  of  William  the  DeJightfiil.  His  chivalrous  bearing 
had  been  trained  and  polished  amidst  the  splendors  of  his 
uncle's  court  of  Vienna.  Hedwige,  as  the  affianced  bride  of 
William,  was  invited  from  the  more  barbaric  pomp  of  the 
Hungarian  court,  to  improve  her  education  by  the  aid  of  the 
refinements  ofVienna.  William  and  Hedwige  no  sooner  met 
than  tbey  loved  one  another,  as  young  hearts,  even  in  the 
palace,  will  sometimes  love,  as  well  as  in  the  cottage.  In 
brilhant  festivities  and  moonlight  excm-sions  the  young  lovers 
passed  a  few  happy  months,  when  Hedwige  was  called  home 
by  the  final  sickness  of  her  father.  Louis  died,  and  Hedwige 
waa  immediately  crowned  Queen  of  Poland,  receiving  the 
most  enthusiastic  greetings  of  her  subjects. 

Bordering  on  Poland  there  was  a  grand  duchy  of  immense 
extent,  Lithuania,  embracing  sixty  thousand  square  miles. 
The  Grand  Duke  Jaghellon  was  a  bui-ly  Northman,  not  mora 
than  half  civilized,  whose  character  was  as  jagged  as  his  name. 
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This  pagan  proposed  to  the  Polish  nobles  tliat  tie  should  marry 
Hedwigo,  and  thus  unite  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  promising  in  that  event  to  renounce 
paganism,  and  (embrace  Christianity.  The  beautiiiil  and 
accomplish ed  Hedwige  was  hoiTor-struck  at  the  proposal, 
and  declared  that  never  would  she  marry  any  one  but 
William. 

But  the  Polish  nobles,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  this  mag- 
nificent accession  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  bishops, 
even  more  powerful  than  the  nobles,  elated  with  the  vision  ot 
Buch  an  acquisition  for  the  Church,- resolved  that  the  young 
and  fatherless  maiden,  who  had  no  one  to  defend  her  cause, 
should  yield,  and  that  she  should  become  the  bride  of  Jag- 
hellon.  They  declared  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  that  the 
interests  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
,    Church,  were  to  yield  to  the  caprices  of  a  love-sick  girl. 

In  the  meantime  William,  all  unconscious  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  awaited  him,  was  hastening  to  Cracow,  with 
B,  splendid  retinue,  and  the  richest  presents  Austrian  ait  could 
&bricate,  to  receive  his  bride.  The  nobles,  however,  a  semi- 
barbaric  set  of  men,  surrounded  him  upon  his  arrival,  refused 
to  allow  him  any  interview  with  Hodwige,  threatened  him 
■with  pei'sonal  violence,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Poor  Hedwige  was  in  anguish.  She  wept,  vowed  deathless 
fidelity  to  William,  and  expressed  utter  detestation  of  the 
pagan  duke,  until,  at  last,  worn  out  and  broken-hearted,  she, 
in  despair,  surrendered  herself  into  the  arms  of  Jaghellon. 
Jaghellon  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Ladislaus,  and  Lith- 
uania was  annexed  to  Poland. 

The  loss  of  the  crown  of  Poland  was  to  Leopold  a  gi'ievous 
n;  at  the  same  time  his  ai-mies,  engaged  in  sundry 
aggrandizement,  encountered  serious  reverses. 
Leopold,  the  father  of  William,  by  these  events  was  plunged 
into  the  deepest  dejection.  No  effort  of  his  Mends  could  lift 
the  weight  of  his  gioom.     In  a  retired  apartment  of  one  ol  his 
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oaBtles  he  sat  silont  and  wofiil,  apparently  incapacitated  for 
any  exertion  whatever,  either  bodily  or  mental.  The  affairs 
of  his  realm  were  neglected,  and  hia  biuliffs  and  feudal  chiefs, 
left  with  irresponsible  power,  were  guilty  of  such  acta  of  ex- 
tortion and  tyranny,  that,  in  the  province  of  Suabia  the  barona 
combined,  and  a  fierce  inaurrection  broke  out.  Forty  im- 
portant towns  united  in  the  confederacy,  and  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Strasbui-g,  Metita  and  other  large  citiea  on  the 
Rhine,  Other  of  the  Swiss  provinces  were  on  the  eve  of 
joining  this  alarming  confederacy  against  Leopold,  their  Aus- 
trian ruler.  As  Vienna  for  some  generations  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  Hapsburg  family,  from  whence  governors  were 
sent  to  these  provinces  of  Helvetia,  as  Switzerhmd  was  then 
called,  the  Swiss  began  to  regard  their  rulers  as  foreigners, 
and  even  Leopold  found  it  neceasaiy  to  strengthen  himself 
with  Austrian  troops. 

This  formidable  league  roused  Leopold  from  his  torpor, 
and  ho  awoke  like  the  waking  of  the  lion.  He  waa  imme- 
diately on  the  march  with  four  thousand  horaemen,  .and  four- 
teen hundred  foot,  while  all  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alps 
bugle  blasts  echoed,  summoning  detachments  from  various 
cantons  under  their  bold  barona,  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the 
insurgents.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  July,  1386,  the 
glittering  host  of  Leopold  appeared  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  city  of  Sempach  and  the  beautiful  lake  on  ivhoee  bor- 
der it  stands.  The  horeoa  were  fatigued  by  their  long  and 
hurried  march,  and  the  crags  and  ravines,  covered  with  foreat, 
were  impi-acticable  for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry.  The  im- 
petuous Leopold,  impatient  of  delay,  resolved  upon  mi  imme- 
diate attack,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  of  hia  troops, 
and  thougji  a  few  hours  of  delay  would  bring  strong  rein- 
forcements to  his  camp.  He  dismounted  hie  horsemen,  and 
formed  his  whole  force  in  solid  phalanx.  It  waa  an  impoang 
spectacle,  as  six  thousand  men,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  bkzing  armor,  presenting  a  front  of  shielda  like  a  wall 
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of  bumislied  steel,  bristling  witli  innumerable  pikes  and  spears, 
moved  witb  slow,  naajestio  tread  down  upon  the  city. 

The  confederate  Swiss,  conscious  that  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance had  come,  in  which  they  must  conquer  or  he  misera- 
bly slain,  marched  forth  to  meet  the  foe,  emboldened  only  by 
despau-.  But  few  of  the  confederates  were  in  armor.  They 
were  furnished  with  such  weapons  as  men  grasp  when  despot- 
ism rouses  them  to  insuiTection,  rusty  battle-axes,  pikes  and 
halberts,  and  two-handed  swords,  which  their  ancestors,  in 
descendmg  into  the  grave,  had  left  behind  them.  They  drew 
up  in  the  form  of  a  solid  wedge,  to  pierce  the  thick  concentric 
wall  of  steel,  apparently  as  impenetrable  as  the  cliffs  of  the 
mountains.  Thus  the  two  bodies  silently  and  sternly  ap- 
proached ea«h  other.  It  was  a  tenific  hoar ;  for  every  man 
knew  that  one  or  the  other  of  those  hosts  must  perish  utterly. 
For  some  time  the  battle  raged,  while  the  confederates  could 
make  no  impression  whatever  upon  their  steel-clad  foes,  and 
rixty  of  them  fell  pierced  by  spears  before  one  of  their  assail- 
ants had  been  even  wounded. 

Despair  was  fast  settling  upon  their  hearts,  when  Arnold 
of  Wiakelreid,  a  knight  of  TJndcrwalden,  rushed  from  the 
ranks  of  the  confederates,  exclaiming — 

"  I  will  open  a  passage  into  tho  line  ;  protect,  dear  coun- 
trymen, my  wife  and  children." 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  bristling  spears.  A  score 
pierced  his  body  ;  grasping  them  with  the  tenacity  of  death, 
he  bore  them  to  tho  earth  as  he  fell.  His  comrades,  emulating 
his  spirit  of  selfnsacrifice,  i-ushed  over  his  bleeding  body,  and 
forced  their  way  through  the  gate  thus  opened  into  the  line. 
The  whole  unwieldy  mass  was  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
steel-clad  warriors,  exhausted  before  tho  battle  commenced, 
and  encumbered  with  their  heavy  armor,  could  but  fcebiy  re- 
sist their  nimble  assmlants,  who  outnumbering  them  and  over- 
powering them,  cut  them  down  in  fearful  havoc.  It  soon  be- 
came a  general  slaughter,  and  not  less  th:ui  two  thousand  of 
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the  followers  of  Leopold  were  stretched  lifeless  upon  the 
ground.  Many  were  taken  prisonei'S,  and  a  few,  mounting 
their  horses,  effected  an  escape  among  the  wild  gleas  of  the 
Alpa.  , 

In  this  awful  hoar  Leopold  developed  magnanimity  and 
heroism  worthy  of  his  name.  Before  the  battle  eommeneed, 
his  friends  urged  him  to  take  care  of  his  own  person. 

"  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  tliat  I  should  endeavor  to  save 
my  own  life  and  leave  you  to  die !  I  will  share  your  fate,  and, 
with  you,  will  either  conquer  or  perish." 

When  all  was  in  confusion,  and  his  followers  were  lalling 
like  autumn  leaves  around  him,  he  was  urged  to  put  spurs  to 
bis  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  his  body-guard,  to  escape. 

"  I  would  rather  die  honorably,"  said  Leopold,  "  than  Hve 
with  dishonor." 

Just  at  this  moment  his  standard-bearer  was  struck  down 
by  a  rush  of  the  confederates.  As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  "  Help, 
Austria,  help !»  Leopold  fl-antically  sprang  to  hia  aid,  grasped 
the  banner  from  his  dying  hand,  and  waving  it,  j>longed  into 
the  midst  of  the  foe,  with  saber  strokes  hewing  a  path  befoi-e 
him.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the  tumult  and  the  carnage  of  the 
battle.  Hia  body  was  afterward  found,  covered  with  wounds, 
m  the  midst  of  heaps  of  the  dead. 

Thus  perished  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  Leopold  the  lat, 
after  a  stormy  and  unhappy  life  of  thirty-six  years,  and  a  reign 
of  constant  encroachment  and  war  of  twenty  yeara.  Life  to 
him  was  a  dark  and  somber  tempest.  Ever  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  had  attained,  and  grasping  at  more,  he  could  never 
enjoy  the  present,  and  he  finally  died  that  death  of  violence 
to  which  his  ambition  had  consigned  so  many  thousands. 
Leopold,  the  second  son  of  the  duke,  who  was  but  fifteen 
yeara  of  age,  succeeded  his  father,  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Swiss  estates;  and  after  a  desultory  warfare  of  a  few  months, 
was  successful  in  negotiating  a  peace,  or  rather  an  armed 
truce,  with  the  successful  insurgents. 
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In  the  meantime,  Albert,  at  Vienna,  apparently  happy  in 
being  relieved  of  all  care  of  the  Swiss  provinoes,  was  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Ho  reared  new  buildings, 
encouraged  leayiing,  repressed  all  disorders,  and  cultivatud 
fi-iendly  relations  with  the  neighboring  powers.  His  life  was 
as  a  summer's  day — serene  and  bright.  He  and  hia  family 
were  happy,  and  his  realms  in  prosperity.  He  died  at  his 
rural  residence  at  Laxendorf,  two  miles  out  from  Vienna,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1395,  All  Austria  moiirtied  his  death. 
Thousands  gathered  at  his  burial,  exclaiming,  "  We  have  lost 
onr  friend,  our  father !"  He  was  a  studious,  peace-loving, 
warm-hearted  man,  devoted  to  his  &mily  and  his  friends,  fond 
of  books  and  the  society  of  the  learned,  and  enjoying  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  garden  with  bis  own  hands.  He  left,  at  his 
death,  an  only  son,  Albeit,  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Wilham,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold,  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fascinating 
character  and  easily  won  all  hearts.  After  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  Poland  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  now,  upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Albert,  he  cMmed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment as  the  oldest  member  of  the  family.  His  cousin  Alboi-t, 
of  course,  resisted  this  claim,  demanding  that  he  himself 
should  enter  upon  the  post  which  his  father  had  occupied.  A 
violent  dissension  ensued  which  resulted  in  an  agreement 
that  they  should  adniinister  the  government  of  the  Austrian 
States,  jointly,  during  their  lives,  and  that  then  the  govei-n- 
ment  should  be  vested  in  the  eldest  suryivmg  member  of  the 
fiimily. 

Having  effected  this  arrangement,  quite  to  the  safjsfaetion 
of  both  parties,  Albert,  who  inherited  much  of  the  studioas 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind  of  his  fether,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  land,  leaving  the  goyemment  during  his  absence 
in  the  hands  of  Wilham.  After  wanderings  and  adventures 
80  full  of  romance  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Wonder  of  the  Worid,"  he  returned  to  Vienna.     He  married 
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a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Holland,  and  settled  down  to  a 
monkish  life.  He  entered  a  monastery  of  Carthusian  monks, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  their  discipline  and  devotions. 
Ko  one  was  more  punctual  than  he  at  matins  and  vespers,  or 
move  devout  in  confessions,  prayera,  genuflexions  and  the  di- 
vine service  in  the  choir.  Regarding  himself  as  one  of  the 
fraternity,  he  called  himself  hrother  Albert,  and  left  William 
UDtrammeled  in  the  cares  of  state.  His  life  was  short,  for  ha 
died  the  14th  of  September,  1404,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  a  son  Albert,  seven  years  old.  William, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples,  survived  him 
but  two  years,  when  he  died  childless. 

A  boy  nine  years  old  now  cMmed  the  inheritance  of  the 
Austrian  estates ;  but  the  haughty  dukes  of  the  Swiss  branch 
of  the  house  were  not  disposed  to  yield  to  his  claims.  Leo- 
pold II.,  who  after  the  battle  of  Sempach  succeeded  his  iather 
in  the  Swiss  estates,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  Albert,  and 
the  administration  of  Austria,  till  the  young  duke  should  be 
of  age.  But  Leopold  had  two  brothers  who  also  inherited 
their  fether's  energy  and  ambition.  Ernest  ruled  over  Styria, 
Carinthia  and  Carniota,     Frederic  governed  the  Tyrol. 

Leopold  n.  repaired  to  Vienna  to  assume  the  administra- 
tion ;  his  two  brothers  claimed  the  right  of  sharing  it  with 
him.  Confusion,  strife  and  anarchy  ensued.  Ernest,  a  very 
determined  and  violent  man,  succeeded  in  compelling  his 
brother  to  give  him  a  share  of  the  government,  and  in  the 
midst  of  incessant  quarrels,  which  often  led  to  bloody  conflicts, 
each  of  the  two  brothers  strove  to  wrest  as  niuch  as  possible 
from  Austria  before  young  Albert  should  be  of  age.  The 
nobles  availed  themselves  of  this  anarchy  to  renew  their  ex- 
peditions of  plunder.  Unhappy  Austria  for  several  yeara  was 
&  scene  of  devastation  and  misery.  In  the  year  1411,  Leopold 
II.  died  without  issue.  The  young  Albert  had  now  attained 
his  fifteenth  year. 

The  emperor  declared  Albert  of  age,  and  he  assumed  the 
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government  as  Albert  V,  His  subjects,  weary  of  disorder 
and  of  the  strife  of  tlie  nobles,  welcomed  him  with  enthusi- 
asm. With  sagacity  and  self-denial  above  hia  years,  the  young 
prince  devoted  himself  to  basiness,  relinquishing  all  pursuits 
of  pleasnre.  Fortunately,  during  his>  minonty  he  hid  honor- 
able and  able  teachers  who  stored  hia  mind  with  useful  knowl- 
edge, and  foilifiod  hira  with  princi[les  of  mtegnty.  The 
change  from  the  most  desolating  aniich^  to  prosperity  and 
peace  was  almost  instantaneous.  Albeit  hid  the  judgment 
to  surround  himself  irith  able  advisers  Salutary  laws  were 
enaoted ;  justice  impartially  administered,  the  conntry  was 
swept  of  the  banditti  which  infested  it,  and  while  all  the 
States  around  were  involved  in  tho  miseries  of  war,  the  song 
of  the  contented  husbandman,  and  the  music  of  the  artisan's 
tools  were  heard  through  the  fields  and  in  the  towns  of  happy 
Austria, 

Sigismond,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  King 
of  Bohemia,  was  now  emperor.  It  will  bo  remembered  that 
by  marrying  Maiy,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis,  King  of  Hun- 
gaiy  and  Poland,  he  received  Hungary  as  the  dower  of  his 
bride.  By  intrigue  he  also  succeeded  in  deposing  his  effemi- 
nate and  dissolute  brothei-,  WencesHua,  from  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  and  succeeded,  by  a  new  election,  m  placing  the 
crown  upon  hia  own  brow.  Thus  bigismond  wielded  a  three- 
fold scepter.  He  was  Empeior  ot  Germany,  and  King  of 
Hungaiy  and  of  Bohemia. 

Albert  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sigismond,  and  a  very 
strong  affection  sprung  up  between  the  imperial  fiither  and  his 
son-in-law.  They  often  visited  each  other,  and  cooperated 
very  cordiaJly  in  measures  of  state.  Tho  wife  of  Sigismond 
was  a  worthless  woman,  described  by  an  Austrian  historian  as 
"  one  who  believed  in  neither  God,  angel  nor  devil ;  neither 
in  heaven  nor  hell."  Sigismond  had  set  his  heart  upon  be- 
queathing to  Albert  tlie  crowns  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia,  which  magiiiliotint  accessions  to  the  Austrian  domains 
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would  elevate  that  power  to  be  ODe  of  the  first  in  Enrope. 
But  Barbara,  hia  queen,  wished  to  convey  these  crowns  to  the 
son  of  the  pagan  Jaghellon,  who  had  received  the  crown  of 
Poland  aa  the  dowry  of  hia  reluctant  bride,  Hedwige.  Sigis- 
mond,  provoked  by  her  intrigues  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  and  detesting  her  for  her  iicontiousnesa,  put  her 
under  arrests  Sigismond  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  in  very 
feeble  health,  and  daily  expecting  to  die. 

He  sammoned  a  general  convention  of  the  nobles  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  to  meet  him  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Aastria,  and  sent  for  Albert  and  his  daughter  to 
hasten  to  that  place.  The  infirm  emperor,  traveling  by  slow 
stages,  succeeded  in  reaching  Znaim,  He  immediately  sum- 
moned the  nobles  to  his  presence,  and  introducing  to  them 
Albert  and  Ehzabeth,  thus  afiectingly  addressed  them : 

"  Loving  friends,  you  know  that  sinoe  the  commencemeni 
of  my  reign  I  have  employed  my  utmost  exertions  to  id 
tain  public  tranquillity.  Now,  as  I  am  about  to  die,  my 
act  must  be  consistent  with  my  former  actions.  At  this 
ment  my  only  anxiety  arises  from  a  desire  to  prevent  dis 
Hon  and  bloodshed  after  my  decease.  It  is  praiseworthy  in  a 
prince  to  govern  well ; ,  but  it  is  not  less  praiseworthy  to  pro- 
vide a  successor  who  shall  govern  better  than  himself.  This 
&m&  I  now  seet,  not  from  ambition,  but  from  love  to  my  sub- 
jects. You  all  know  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  to  whom  in 
preference  to  all  other  princes  I  gave  my  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  whom  I  adopted  as  my  son.  You  know  that  he 
possesses  experience  and  every  virtue  becoming  a  prince.  He 
found  Austria  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  he  has  restored  it  to 
ti'anquillity.  He  is  now  of  an  age  in  which  judgment  and  ex- 
perience attain  their  perfection,  and  he  is  sovereign  of  Austria, 
wbieh,  lying  between  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  forms  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

"  I  recommend  him  to  you  as  my  successor.  I  leave  you 
a  king,  pious,  honorable,  wise  and  brave.      I  give  him  ray 
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kingdom,  or  ratlier  I  give  him  to  my  kingdoms,  to  wlioin  T  can 
give  or  wish  nothing  better.  Truly  jou  belong  to  him  in  con- 
MderatioD  of  his  wife,  the  hereditary  piincess  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Again  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  act  thus  solely  from 
love  to  Albert  and  my  daughter,  but  from  a  desire  in  my  last 
moments  to  promote  the  true  welfare  of  my  people.  Happy 
are  those  who  are  subject  to  Albert.  I  am  confident  he  is  no 
less  beloved  by  you  than  by  me,  and  that  even,  without  my 
exhortations  you  would  unanimoi^ly  give  him  your  votes.  But 
I  beseech  you  by  these  tears,  comfort  my  soul,  which  is  de- 
pai-ting  to  God,  by  confirming  ray  choice  and  fulfilling  my 
wUl." 

The  emperor  was  so  overcome  with  emotion  that  he  could 
with  difficulty  pronounce  these  last  words.  AH  were  deeply 
moved;  some  wept  aloud  ;  others,  seiangthe  hand  of  the  em- 
peror and  bathing  it  in  tears,  TOwed  allegiance  to  Albert,  and 
declared  that  while  he  lived  they  would  recognize  no  otfier 
sovereign. 

The  very  nest  day,  November,  143T,  Sigismond  died,  Al- 
bert and  Elizabeth  accompanied  his  remains  to  Hungary,  The 
Hungaiian  diet  of  barons  unanimously  ratified  the  wishes  of 
the  late  kmg  in  accepting  Albert  as  his  successor.  He  then 
hastened  to  Bohemia,  and,  notwithstanding  a  few  outbursts 
of  disaffection,  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy 
by  the  citizeos  of  Prague,  and  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ALBERT,    LADISLAUS   AND    FEEDEEIC 
Fliou  1440  TO  1489. 

ABIKO  iroNOBfl  OF  ALBERT  V.— EnOROACITUENTS  OF  THE  TcTRKS,— ThE  CnE 


PERSED.— EtULTATIOH  OVER    TITB   ViCIORr.— DbA' 

OP  LiDiELAUB.— Uis  Death.— Brotuerlt  Quarbe 


ri"iHE  kingdom  of  Bohemia  thua  attached  to  the  duchies  oi 
J-  Austria  contained  a  population  of  some  three  millions, 
and  embraced  twenty  thousand  square  miles  of  territoiy,  being 
about  three  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Hungary  was  a  still  more  magnificent  realm  in  .extent  of  ter- 
ritory, being  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  Bohemia,  but  inhab- 
ited by  about  the  same  number  of  people,  widely  dispersed. 
In  addition  to  this  sudden  and  vast  accesaon  of  power,  Albert 
■was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany.  This  distinguished  sove- 
reign displayed  as  much  vpisdom  and  address  in  adminis- 
tering the  afiairs  of  the  empire,  as  in  governing  his  own 
kingdoms. 

The  Turks  were  at  this  time  becoming  the  terror  of  Chris- 
tendom. Ori^nating  in  a  small  ti'ibe  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Evisine,  they  had  with  bloody  cimeters  overrun  all 
Asia  Minor,  and,  crossing  the  Hellespont,  had  intrenched  them- 
selves firmly  on  the  shores  of  Europe.  Crowding  on  in  vic- 
torious hosts,  armed  with  the  most  terrible  fanaticism,  they 
had  already  obtained  possession  of  Bulgariaj  Servia,  and  Bo&- 
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nia,  eastern  dependencies  of  Hungary,  and  all  Europe  was 
trembling  in  view  of  their  prowess,  their  ferocity  and  their 
apparently  exhaustless  legions. 

Sigismond,  beholding  the  crescent  of  the  Moslem  floating 
over  the  castles  of  eastern  Ilnngary,  became  alaiToed  for  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  ambassadors  from  coui-t  to  couvt  to  form 
a  crusade  against  tbe  invaders.  He  was  eminently  successfal, 
and  an  array  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  soon  collected, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  the  European  nobility.  The  repub- 
lics of  Venice  and  Genoa  united  to  supply  a  fleet.  With  thia 
powerful  armament  Si^smond,  in  person,  commenced  his 
march  to  Constantinople,  which  city  the  Turks  were  besieging, 
to  meet  the  fleet  there.  The  Turkish  sultan  himself  gathered 
his  troops  and  advanced  to  meet  Sigismond.  The  Christian 
troops  were  utterly  roated,  and  nearly  all  put  to  the  sword. 
The  emperor  with  difiiculty  escaped.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
awful  scene  of  carnage  he  throw  himself  unperceived  into  a 
small  boat,  and  paddling  down  the  Danube,  as  its  flood  swept 
through  an  almost  uninhabited  wilderness,  he  reached  the 
Black  Sea,  where  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  portion  of 
the  fleet,  and  thus,  by  a  long  dreuit,  he  eventually  reached  hia 
home. 

Bajazet,  the  sultan,  returned  exultant  from  this  great  vic- 
tory, and  resumed  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  which  ere  long 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Araurath,  who  was  sultan 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sigismond,  thought  the  moment 
propitious  for  extending  his  conquests.  He  immediately,  with 
his  legions,  overran  Servia,  a  principality  nearly  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  contdning  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
George,  Prince  of  Servia,  retreating  before  the  merciless  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  prophet,  threw  himself  with  a  sti'ong  gar- 
rison into  the  fortress  of  Seraendria,  and  sent  an  imploring 
message  to  Albert  for  assistance.  Serbia  was  separated  from 
Hungary  only  by  the  Danube,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite 
moment  to  Albert  that  the  Turk  should  not  get  possession  of 
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that  province,  from  which  he  could  make  constant  foiays  into 
Hungary. 

Albert  hastily  collectod  an  army  and  marched  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  juat  in  time  to  witness  the  capture  of  Semen- 
dria  and  the  massacre  of  its  garrison.  AH  Hungary  was  now 
in  terror.  The  Turks  in  overwhelmmg  numbers  were  firmly 
intrenched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  were  preparing 
to  cross  the  liver  and  to  supplant  the  cross  with  the  crescent  on 
all  the  plains  of  Hungary.  The  Hungarian  nobles,  in  croiyds, 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Albert,  who  made  herculean  exer- 
tions to  meet  and  roll  back  the  threatened  tide  of  invasion. 
Exhausted  by  unremitting  toil,  he  was  taken  sick  and  sud- 
denly died,  on  a  small  bland  of  the  Danube,  on  the  l7th  of 
October,  1439,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  ag«.  The  death 
of  such  a  prince,  heroic  and  magnanimous,  loving  the  ai-ts  of 
peace,  and  yet  capable  of  wielding  the  energies  of  war,  was 
an  apparent  calamity  to  Europe, 

Albert  left  two  daughters,  but  his  queen  Elizabeth  waa 
expecting,  in  a  few  months,  to  give  birth  to  another  child. 
Every  thing  was  thus  involved  in  confusion,  and  for  a  time 
intrigue  and  violence  ran  riot.  There  were  many  diverse  par- 
ties, the  rush  of  armed  bands,  skirmishes  and  battles,  and  all 
the  great  mattera  of  state  were  involved  in  an  inexti'icable 
labyrinth  of  confasion.  The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Ladislaus.  Ehzabeth,  anxious 
to  secure  the  crown  of  Hungary  for  her  infant,  had  him  sol- 
emnly crowned  at  Alba  Regia,  by  the  Arcbbishop  of  Glran 
when  the  child  was  but  four  months  old. 

But  a  powerful  party  arose,  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
infant,  and  strove  by  force  of  arms  to  place  upon  the  throne 
Uladislaus,  King  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  son  of  the 
pagan  Jaghellon  and  the  unhappy  Hedwige.  For  two  years 
war  between  the  lival  parties  desolated  the  kingdom,  when 
Elizabeth  died,  XJIadislaua  now  redoubled  his  endeavors,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  unconscious  infont  from  his 
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hei-editary  doinaiD,   and   established  himself  firmly   on  the 
throne  of  Hungary, 

The  infant  priuce  was  taken,  to  Bohemia,  There  also  he 
encountered  violent  opposition,  "  A  child,"  said  his  oppo- 
nents, "can  not  govern.  It  will  be  long  before  Ladislaus  will 
be  capable  of  assuming  the  reins  of  government.  Let  U8 
choose  another  sovereign,  and  when  Ladislaus  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-four  we  shall  see  whether  he  deserves  the 

This  very  sensible  advice  was  adopted,  and  thirteen  elect- 
ors were  appointed  to  choose  a  sovereign.  Their  choice  fell 
Kpon  Albert  of  Bavaiia.  But  he,  with  a  spirit  of  magnanim- 
ity very  rare  in  that  age,  declared  that  the  crown,  of  right, 
belonged  to  Ladislaus,  and  that  ho  would  not  take  it  from 
him.  They  then  chose  Frederic,  Duke  of  Styiia,  who,  apon 
the  death  of  Albert,  had  been  chosen  emperor,  Fi-ederic,  in- 
cited by  the  example  of  Albert,  also  declined,  saying,  "I  will 
not  rob  my  relation  of  his  right."  But  anxious  for  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  he  recommended  that  they  should  choose  some 
illustrious  Bohemian,  to  whom  they  should  intrust  the  regency 
until  Ladislaus  became  of  age,  offering  himself  to  assume  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  prince. 

This  judicious  advice  was  accepted,  and  the  Bohemian 
nobles  chose  the  infant  Ladislaus  their  king.  They,  however, 
appointed  two  regents  instead  of  one.  The  regents  quarreled 
and  headed  two  hostile  parties.  Anarchy  and  civil  war  deso- 
lated the  kingdom,  with  fluctuations  of  success  and  discom- 
fiture attending  the  movements  of  either  party.  Thus  several 
years  of  violence  and  blood  passed  on.  One  of  the  regents, 
George  Podiebrad,  drove  his  opponent  from  the  realm  and 
assumed  regal  authority.  To  legitimate  its  usurped  power  ho 
summoned  a  diet  at  Pilgram,  in  1447,  and  submitted  the  fol- 
lowiug  question : 

"la  it  advantageous  to  the  kingdom  that  LadisJans  should 
retain  the  crown,  or  would  it  not  be  more  bcnoneinl  to  choose 
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a  monarch  acqudnted  with  oui-  language  and  customs,  and  in- 
Bpired  with  love  of  our  conntry  ?" 

Warm  opposition  to  this  measure  arose,  and  the  nohles 
voted  themselves  loyal  to  Ladislaus.  While  these  events  wei'e 
passmg  in  Bohemia,  scenes  of  similar  violence  were  transpir- 
ing in  Hungary.  After  a  long  series  of  convulsions,  and  "UTa- 
dislaus,  the  Polish  king,  who  had  attamed  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary, having  been  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks,  a  diet  ol 
Hungarian  nobles  was  assembled  and  they  also  declared  the 
young  Ladislaus  to  be  their  king.  They  consequently  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Frederic,  Duke  of  Styria,  who  had  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  prince,  requesting  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  Hungary.  Ladislaus  Posthumous,  so-called  m  conse- 
quence of  his  birth  after  the  death  of  his  fathei-,  was  then  but 
MX  years  of  age. 

The  Austiian  States  were  also  in  a  condition  of  similar 
confusion,  rival  aspii-ants  grasping  at  powei',  feuds  agitating 
every  province,  and  all  moderate  men  anxious  for  that  repose 
which  could  only  be  found  by  uniting  in  the  claims  of  Ladis- 
laus  for  the  crown.  Thus  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
HO  singularly  and  harmoniously  united  under  Albert  V.,  so 
suddenly  dissevered  and  scattered  by  the  death  of  Albert, 
were  now,  after  yeai-s  of  turmoil,  all  reuniting  under  the  child 


Frederic,  however,  the  fMthful  guardian  of  the  young 
prince,  was  devoting  the  utmost  care  to  his  education,  and 
refused  to  accede  to  the  urgent  and  reiterated  requests  to 
send  the  young  monarch  to  his  realms.  When  Ladislaus  was 
about  ten  years  of  age  the  Emperor  Frederic  visited  the  pope 
at  Rome,  and  took  Ladislaus  in  his  glittering  suite.  The  pre- 
coMons  child  here  astonished  the  learned  men  of  the  court, 
by  delivering  an  oration  in  Latin  before  the  consistory,  and  by 
^ving  many  other  indications  of  originality  and  vigor  of  mind 
far  above  his  years.  The.  pope  became  much  attached  to  the 
youthful  sovereign  of  three  such  important  realms,  and  as 
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Fi-cderio  was  about  to  visit  Naples,  Ladislaus  lemiiiiicd  a 
guest  in  tbe  imperial  palace. 

Deputies  from  the  three  nations  rcpdred  to  Rome  to  urge 
the  pope  to  restore  to  them  their  young  sovereign.  Failing 
in  this,  they  endeavored  to  induce  Ladislaus  to  escape  with 
them.  This  plan  also  was  discovered  and  foiled.  The  nobles 
were  much  irritated  by  these  disappointments,  and  they  re- 
solved to  rescue  him  by  force  of  arms.  All  over  Hungaiy, 
Bohemia  and  Austria  there  was  a  general  rising  of  the  no- 
bles,  nationalities  being  merged  in  the  common  cause,  and  all 
hearts  united  and  throbbing  with  a  common  desire.  An  army 
of  sixteen  thousand  men  was  raised.  lYederic,  alarmed  by 
these  formidable  preparations  for  war,  surrendered  Ladislaus 
and  he  was  conveyed  in  triumph  to  Vienna.  A  numerous  as- 
semblage of  the  nobles  of  the  thi-oe  nations  was  convened,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  young  Idng,  during  his  minority,  shonl4 
remain  at  Vienna,  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Count 
Cilli,  who,  in  the  meantime,  was  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria.  George  Podiebrad  was  intrusted  with  the 
regency  of  Bohemia;  and  John  Hunniades  was  appointed  re- 
gent ot  Hungaiy 

Ladislaus  wis  now  thirteen  years  of  age.  Tho  most 
leimed  men  of  the  ago  were  appointed  as  his  teachers,  and 
he  pui-.ued  bis  studies  with  great  vigor.  Count  Cilli,  how- 
ever, an  ambitious  and  able  man,  soon  gained  almost  unlimited 
control  over  the  mind  ot  his  young  ward,  and  became  so  arro- 
gant and  dictatorial,  filling  eveiy  important  office  with  his 
own  especial  friends,  and  removing  those  who  displeased  him, 
that  general  discontent  was  excited  and  conspiracy  was  foi-med 
ag£unst  him.  Cilli  was  driven  from  Vienna  with  insults  and 
threats,  and  tho  conspirators  placed  the  regency  in  the  hands 
of  a  select  number  of  their  adherents. 

While  affairs  w-ere  in  this  condition,  John  Hunniades,  as 
regent,  was  administering  the  government  of  Hungary  with 
great  vigor  and  sagacity.     He  was  acquiring  so  much  renown 
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that  Count  Cilli  regarded  him  with  a  vefy  jealous  eye,  and 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  young  king  that  Hunniadea  waa 
seeking  for  himself  the  soveieignty  of  Hungary,  Cilli  en- 
deavorcd  to  luro  Ilunniades  to  Vienna,  that  ho  might  seize  his 
person,  but  the  sagacious  warrior  was  too  wily  to  he  thus 
entrapped. 

The  Turks  were  now  in  the  full  tide  of  victory.  They  had 
conquered  Constantinople,  fortified  both  sides  of  the  Bospo- 
rus and  the  Hellespont,  overrun  Greece  and  planted  them- 
selves firmly  and  irapregnably  oq  the  shores  of  Europe.  Ma- 
homet n.  was  sultan,  succeeding  his  father  Amurath.  He 
riusod  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were  all 
inspired  with  that  intense  fanatic  ferocity  with  which  the 
Moslem  then  rogai-ded  the  Christian.  Marching  redstlessly 
through  Bulgaria  and  SoiTia,  be  contemplated  the  immediate 
conquest  of  Hungary,  the  bulwark  of  Europe.  He  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  a  very 
important  and  strongly  fortified  town  at  the  point  where  the 
Save  enters  the  great  central  river  of  eastern  Europe. 

Such  an  army,  flushed  with  victory  and  inspii-ed  with  all 
the  energies  of  flmaticism,  appalled  the  European  powers. 
Ladislaus  was  but  a  boy,  studious  and  scholarly  in  his  tastes, 
having  developed  but  little  physical  energy  and  no  executive 
vigor.  He  was  veiy  handsome,  very  refined  in  his  tastes  and 
conrteous  in  his  address,  and  he  cultivated  with  great  cai-e  the 
golden  ringlets  which  clustered  ar«und  hia  shoulders.  At  the 
time  of  this  fearful  invasion  Ladislaus  was  on  a  visit  to  Bada, 
one  of  the  capitals  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  but  about 
three  hundred  miles  above  Belgrade.  The  young  monarch, 
with  his  fevorite,  Cilli,  fled  ingloriously  to  Vienna,  leaving 
Hunniades  to  breast  as  he  eould  the  Turkish  hosts.  But  Hun- 
niades  was,  fortunately,  equal  to  the  emergence. 

A  Franciscan  monk,  John  Capistrun,  endowed  with  the 
eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  travei-sed  Germany,  displaying 
the  cioss  and  rousing  Christians  to  defend  Europe  from  the 
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iiifideis.  He  Booa'collcctea  a  motley  mass  of  forty  thonsand 
men,  rustics,  priests,  students,  soldiers,  unarmed,  undiacipUned, 
a  rabble  rout,  who  followed  him  to  the  rendezvous  wiiere  Hun- 
niades  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  large  force  of  the  bold 
barons  and  steel-clad  warriors  of  Hangary.  The  experienced 
chief  gladly  received  this  heterogeneous  mass,  and  soon  armed 
them,  brought  them  -into  the  ranks  and  subjected  them  to 
the  severe  discipline  of  military  drill. 

At  the  head  of  this  band,  which  was  inspired  with  aeal 
equal  to  that  of  the  Turk,  the  brave  Hunniades,  in  a  fleet  of 
boats,  descended  the  Danube.  The  river  in  front  of  Belgrade 
was-covered  with  the  flotilla  of  the  Turks.  The  wall  in  many 
places  was  broken  down,  and  at  other  points  m  the  wall  they 
had  obtained  a  foothold,  and  the  crescent  was  proudly  un- 
fm-Ied  to  the  breeze.  The  feeble  garrison,  worn  out  with  toil 
and  perishing  with  famine,  were  in  the  last  stages  of  despair. 
Hunniades  came  down  upon  the  Turkish  flotilla  like  an  inunda- 
tion ;  both  parties  fought  with  almost  unprecedented  fei'ooity, 
but  the  Christians  drove  every  thing  before  them,  wnking,  dls- 
l>ersing,  and  capturing  the  boats,  which  were  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  so  sudden  and  terrible  an  assault.  The  immense  rein- 
forcement, with  arms  and  provisions,  thus  entered  the  city,  and 
securing  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  opened 
the  way  for  continued  supplies.  The  immense  hosts  of  the 
Mohammedans  now  gii-dled  the  city  in  a  semicircle  on  the 
land  side.  Their  tents,  gorgeously  embellished  and  surmounted 
with  the  crescent,  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  extend.  Squadrons  of  steel-clad  horsemen  swept 
the  field,  while  bands  of  the  besiegers  pressed  the  city  with- 
out intermission,  night  and  day. 

Mohammed,  initated  by  this  unexpected  accession  of 
strength  to  the  besieged,  in  his  passion  ordered  an  immediate 
and  amnltaneous  attack  upon  the  town  by  Lis  whole  force. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  both  parties  straggling  with 
utter  desperation.    The  Turks  were  repulsed.     After  one  of 
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tlie  longest  cootinuous  conflicts  recoi-dod  in  history,  lasting  all 
one  night,  and  aO  the  following  day  until  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  the  Turks,  leaving  thirty  thousand  of  thoir  dead  be- 
neath the  ramparts  of  the  city,  and  taking  with  them  the  sul- 
tan desperately  wounded,  struck  their  tents  ui  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  retreated. 

Great  was  the  exultation  in  Hungary,  in  Germany  and  all 
over  Europe.  _  But  this  joy  was  speedily  clouded  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  Hunniades,  the  deliverer  of  Europe  from  Moslem 
invasion,  exhausted  with  toil,  had  been  seized  by  a  fever  and 
had  died.  It  is  said  that  the  young  King  Ladislaus  rejoiced 
in  his  death,  for  ho  was  greatly  annoyed  in  having  a  subject 
attain  such  a  degree  of  splendor  as  to  cast  his  own  name  mto 
insignificance.  Hunniades  left  two  sons,  Ladislaus  and  Mat- 
thias. The  king  and  Cilli  manifested  the  meanest  jealousy  in 
reference  to  these  young  men,  and  fearful  that  the  renown  of 
their  father,  which  had  inspired  pride  and  gratitude  in  every 
Hungarian  heart,  might  give  them  power,  they  did  every  thing 
they  could  to  humiliate  and  depress  them.  The  king  lured 
them  both  to  Buda,  where  he  perfidiously  beheaded  the  oldest, 
Ladislaus,  for  woundmg  Cilli,  in  defending  himself  from  an 
attack  which  the  impla<^ble  count  had  made  upon  him,  and  lie 
also  threw  the  younger  son,  Matthias,  into  a  prison. 

The  widow  of  Hunniades,  the  heroic  mother  of  these  chil- 
dren, with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  wife  of  her  renowned  hus- 
band, called  the  nobles  to  her  aid.  They  rallied  in  great 
numbers,  roused  to  indignation.  The  inglorious  king,  terrified 
by  the  storm  he  had  raised,  released  Matthias,  and  fled  from 
Buda  to  Vienna,  pui-sued  by  the  execrations  and  menaces  of 
the  Hungarians. 

He  soon  after  repaired  to  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  to  solemnize 
his  marriage  with  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Charles  VIL,  King 
of  France.  He  had  just  reached  the  city,  and  was  making 
preparations  for  his  marriage  in  unusual  splendor,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a  malignant  disease,  supposed  to  be  the  plague. 
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and  died  after  a  siokness  of  but  thirty-six  hours.  The  unhappy 
king,  who,  through  the  stormy  scenes  of  his  short  life,  liad 
developed  no  grandeur  of  soul,  was  oppvessed  with  the  awful- 
nessofpasMng  to  the  final  judgment.  In  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church  he  sought  to  find  solace  for  a  sinful  and  a  troubled 
spirit.  Having  received  the  sacr.anient  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  dying  Ups  he  commenced  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer. 
He  had  just  uttered  the  words  "  deliver  us  from  evil,"  when 
bis  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

Frederic,  the  emperor,  Duke  of  Styiia,  was  uow  the  oldest 
lineal  descendant  of  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburg,  founder  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  imperial  dignity  had  now  degener- 
ated  into  almost  an  empty  title.  The  Germanic  empire  con- 
sisted of  a  few  large  sovereignties  and  a  conglomei-ation  of 
petty  dukedoms,  principalities,  and  States  of  various  names, 
veiy  loosely  held  together,  in  their  heterogeneous  and  inde- 
pendent rulers  and  governments,  by  one  nominal  sovereign 
upon  whom  the  jealous  States  were  willing  to  confer  but  little 
real  power.  A  writer  at  that  time,  .^neaa  Sylvius,  addressing 
the  Germans,  says : 

"  Although  you  acknowledge  the  emperor  for  your  king 
and  master,  he  possesses  but  a  precarious  sovereignty ;  he  has 
no  power ;  you  only  obey  him  when  you  choose  ;  and  you  are 
seldom  inclined  to  obey.  You  are  all  desirous  to  be  free ; 
neither  the  princes  nor  the  States  render  to  him  what  is  due. 
He  has  no  revenue,  no  treasure.  Hence  you  are  involved  in 
endless  contests  and  dsuly  wars.  Hence  also  rapine,  murder, 
3,  and  a  thousand  evils  which  arise  from  divided 


aathority." 

Upon  the  death  of  Ladislaua  there  was  a  great  rush  and 
grasping  for  the  vacant  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  for  possession  of  the  rich  dukedoms  of  Austria,  After  a 
long  conflict  the  Austrian  estates  were  divided  into  three  por- 
tions. Frederic,  the  emperor,  took  Upper  Austria ;  his  brother 
Albert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Swiss  estates,  took  Lower 
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Austria ;  Sigismond,  Albert's  nephew,  a  man  of  great  energy 
of  character,  took  Carinthia.  The  three  occupied  the  palace 
in  Vienna  in  joint  residence. 

The  energetic  regent,  George  Podiehi-ad,  by  adroit  diplo- 
macy succeeded,  after  an  arduouB  contest,  in  obtadnmg  the 
election  by  the  Bohemian  nobles  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia. 
The  very  day  he  was  chosen  he  was  inangurated  at  Prague, 
and  though  rival  candidates  united  with  the  pope  to  depose 
hun,  he  maintained  his  position  against  them  all. 

Frederic,  the  emperor,  had  been  quite  sanguine  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  Bitterly  disap- 
pointed there,  he  at  firet  made  a  show  of  hostile  resistance  ; 
but  thinking  better  of  the  matter,  ho  concluded  to  acquiesce 
in  the  elevation  of  Podiebrad,  to  secure  amicable  relations  with 
him,  and  to  seek  his  aid  in  promotion  of  his  efforts  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  Hungary,  Here  again  the  emperor  Med.  The 
nobles  assembled  in  great  strength  at  Buda,  and  elected  unani- 
mously Matthias,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  heroic  Hun- 
niadeg,  whose  memory  was  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
Hungariaos.  The  boy  then,  for  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  was 
styled  contemptuously  by  the  disappointed  Frederic  the  boy 
king,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Podiebrad  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, and  engaged  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Thus  was  the  great  kingdom  of  Austria,  but  recently  so  pow- 
erful in  the  union  of  all  the  Austrian  States  with  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  again  divided  and  disintegrated.  The  emperor,  in 
his  vexation,  foolishly  sent  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  into 
Hungary,  insanely  hoping  to  take  the  crown  by  force  of  arms, 
but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  reluiqnish  the  hopeless  enter- 
prise. 

And  now  Frederic  and  Albert  began  to  quarrel  at  Vienna. 
The  emperor  was  arrogant  and  domineering.  Albert  was 
irritable  and  jealous.  First  came  angry  words  ;  then  the  en- 
listing of  partisans,  and  then  all  the  miseries  of  fierce  and  de- 
termined civil  war.     The  capital  was  divided  into  hostile  fao- 
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tions,  and  the  whole  couiitiy  was  ravaged  by  the  sweep  of 
armies.  The  populace  of  Vienna,  espousing  the  cause  of  Al- 
bert, rose  ia  insurrection,  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  adherenta 
of  Frederic,  drove  Frederic,  with  his  wife  and  infant  child,  into 
the  dtadel,  and  invested  the  fortress.  Albert  placed  himself 
at  the-head  of  the  insnrgents  and  conducted  the  siege.  The 
emperor,  though  he  had  but  two  hundred  men  in  the  gar- 
rison, Ijeld  out  valiantly.  But  famine  would  Boon  have  com- 
pelled him  to  capitulate,  had  not  the  King  of  Bohemia,  with 
a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  marched  to  his  aid.  Podie- 
brad  relieved  the  emperor,  and  secured  a  verbal  reconciliation 
between  the  two  angry  brothers,  which  lasted  until  the  Bo- 
hemian forces  had  returned  to  their  country,  when  the  feud 
burst  out  anew  and  with  increased  violence.  The  emperor 
procured  the  ban  of  the  empire  ^^ainst  his  brother,  and  the 
pope  excommunicated  him.  Still  Albert  fought  fiercely,  and 
the  strife  raged  without  intermission  until  Albert  suddenly 
died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1463. 

The  Turks,  who,  during  all  these  years,  had  been  making 
predatory  excursions  along  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  now, 
in  three  strong  bands  of  ten  thousand  each,  overran  Servia 
and  Bosnia,  and  siiread  their  devastations  even  into  the  heart 
of  Illyria,  aa  far  as  the  metropolitan  city  of  Laybach.  The 
ravages  of  fire  and  sword  marked  their  progress.  They  burnt 
every  village,  every  solitary  cottage,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
indiscriminately  slain.  Frederic,  the  emperor,  a  man  of  but 
little  energy,  was  at  his  country  residence  at  Liotz,  apparently 
more  anxious,  writes  a  contemporary,  "  to  shield  his  plants 
from  frost,  than  to  defend  his  domains  agdnst  these  bai'- 
barians." 

The  bold  barons  of  Camiola,  however,  rallied  their  vassals, 
rmsed  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  drove  the  Turks 
back  to  the  Bosphorus,  But  the  invaders,  during  their  unim- 
peded march,  had  slain  six  thousand  Christians,  and  they  car- 
ried back  with  them  eight  thousand  captives. 
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Again,  a  few  years  after,  the  Turks,  with  a  still  larger 
army,  rushed  through  the  defiles  of  the  lUyrian  mountains, 
upon  the  plains  of  Carinthia.  Their  march  was  like  the  flow 
of  volcanic  fire.  They  left  behind  them  utter  desolation, 
smouldering  hearth -stones  and  fields  crimsoned  with  blood. 
At  length  they  retired  of  their  own  accord,  dragging  aft«r 
them  twenty  thousand  captives.  During  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  under  the  imbecile  reign  of  Frederic,  the  very 
heart  of  Europe  was  twelve  times  scourged  by  the  inroads  of 
these  savages.  No  tongue  can  tell  the  woes  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  humanity.  Existence,  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  that  day,  must  indeed  have  been  a  curse.  Ground  to 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  poverty  by  the  exaetions  of  eccle- 
siastics and  nobles,  in  rags,  starving,  with  no  social  or  intel- 
leetaal  joys,  they  might  indeed  have  envied  the  beaste  of  the 
field. 

The  conduct  of  Frederic  seems  to  be  marked  with  increas- 
ing treacheiy  and  pei-fidy.  Jealous  of  the  growing  power 
of  George  Podiebrad,  he  instigated  Matthias,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, to  make  war  upon  Bohemia,  promismg  Matthias  the 
Bohemian  crown.  Infemously  the  King  of  Hungary  accepted 
the  bribe,  and  raising  a  powerful  army,  invaded  Bohemia,  to 
wrest  the  crown  from  his  fiither-in-law.  His  armies  were 
pressing  on  so  victoriously,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Fred- 
eric, that  the  emperor  was  now  alarmed  lest  Matthias,  unit- 
ing the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  should  become  too 
powerful.  He  therefore  not  only  abandoned  him,  but  stirred 
up  an  insurrection  among  the  Hungarian  nobles,  which  com- 
pelled Matthias  to  abandon  Bohemia  and  i-eturn  home, 

Matthias,  having  quelled  the  insurrection,  was  so  enraged 
with  the  emperor,  that  he  declared  war  against  him,  and  im- 
mediately invaded  Austria.  The  empei-or  was  now  so  dis- 
trusted that  he  could  not  find  a  singlo  ally.  Austria  alone, 
was  no  match  for  Hungary.  Matthias  overran  all  Lower  Aus- 
tria, took  all  the  fortresses  upon  the  D;inube,  and  invested 
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Vienna,  The  emperor  fled  in  dismay  to  Lintz,  and  was  obliged 
to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace  by  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  all  of  which  was  of  course  to  be  extorted  by  taxes  on 
the  miserable  and  starving  peasantvy. 

Poland,  Bohemia  and  the  Turks,  now  all  pounced  upon 
Hungary,  and  Frederic,  dooming  this  a  providential  indica- 
tion that  Hnngary  could  not  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty,  refused  to  pay  the  money.  Matthias,  greatly  exaspei- 
ated,  made  the  best  terms  he  could  with  Poland,  and  again 
led  his  armies  in  Austria.  For  four  years  the  warfere  raged 
fiercely,  when  all  Lower  Austria,  including  the  capital,  was 
in  the  hands  of  Matthias,  and  the  emperor  was  driven  from 
his  hereditary  domains  ;  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  followers, 
he  wandered  a  fugitive  from  city  to  city,  from  convent  to  con- 
vent, seeking  aid  from  all,  but  finding  none. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  EMPERORS  FREDERIC  II.  AND  MAXIMILIAN  I. 
Fkom  UTr  TO  1500. 


A  DVEP«5IT1  ony  de  e  oped  mo  e  fo  ly  the  weak  and 
-tl-  gnoble  character  of  Fiedeiic,  He  wandered  about,  rec- 
ognized Emperor  of  Germany,  but  a  fugitive  from  hia  own 
AuEtrian  estates,  occasionally  encountering  pity,  but  never 
sympathy  or  respect.  Matthias  professed  his  readiness  to  sar- 
render  Austria  back  to  Frederic  so  soon  as  he  would  fulfill  the 
treaty  by  paying  the  stipulated  money.  Frederic  was  accom- 
panied in  his  wanderings  by  his  son  Maximilian,  a  remarkably 
elegant  lad,  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  came  to  the  court 
of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Burgundy,  The  dukedom  extended 
over  wide  realms,  populous  and  opulent,  and  the  duke  had  the 
power  of  a  soverei^  but  not  the  regal  title.  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  elevating  his  dukedom  into  a  kingdom  and  of  being 
crowned  king;  and  he  agreed  to  give  his  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Maiy,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  to  the  emper- 
or's son  Maximilian,  if  Frederic  would  confer  upon  bis  estates 
the  regal  dignity  and  crown  him  king.  The  bargain  was 
made,  and  Maximilian  and  Mary  both  were  delighted,  for  they 
regarded  each  other  with  all  the  warmth  of  young  lovers, 
Mary,  heiress  to  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  was  a  prize  which 
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any  monarch  might  covet ;  and  half  the  princes  of  Europe 
were  striving  for  her  hand. 

But  now  came  a  new  difSoulty,  Neither  the  emperor  nor 
dute  had  the  slightest  confidence  in  each  other.  The  King  ot 
France,  who  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Mary  for  his  son 
the  dauphin,  caused  the  suspicion  to  he  whispered  into  the  ear 
of  Frederic  that  the  Dute  of  Burgundy  sought  the  kingly 
crown  only  as  the  first  step  to  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  that 
BO  soon  as  the  dukedom  was  elevated  into  a  kingdom,  Charles, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  would  avail  himself  of  his  increased 
power,  to  dethrone  IVederio  and  grasp  the  crown  of  Germany. 
This  was  probably  all  true.  Charles,  fully  understanding  the  per- 
fidious nature  of  Frederic,  did  not  dare  to  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage until  he  first  should  be  crowned.  Frederic,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  dare  to  crown  the  duke  until  the  marriage  was 
solemnized,  for  he  had  no  confidenco  that  the  duke,  after  hav- 
ing attained  the  regal  dignity,  would  fulfill  his  pledge. 

Charles  was  for  hurrying  the  coronation,  Frederic  for  push- 
ing the  marriage.  A  magnificent  throne  was  erected  in  the 
cathedral  at  Treves,  and  preparations  were  making  on  the 
grandest  scale  for  the  coronation  solemnities,  when  Frederic, 
who  did  not  like  to  tell  the  duko  plumply  to  his  face  that  he 
was  feariiil  of  being  cheated,  extricated  himself  from  his  em- 
barrassment by  feigning  impoi-tant  business  which  called  him 
suddenly  to  Cologne.  A  scene  of  petty  and  disgraceful  in- 
trigues ensued  between  the  exasperated  dwte  and  emperor, 
and  there  were  the  marching  and  the  countermarching  of  hos- 
tile bands  and  the  usual  miseries  of  war,  until  the  death  of 
Duke  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1477. 

The  King  of  France  now  made  a  desperate  endeavor  to 
obtam  the  hand  of  Mary  for  his  son.  One  of  the  novel  acts 
of  this  imperial  courtship,  was  to  send  an  army  into  Burgundy, 
which  wrested  a  large  portion  of  Mary's  dominions  from  her, 
which  the  king,  Louis  XI.,  refused  to  surrender  unless  Mary 
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would  marry  his  son.  Many  of  her  nobles  urged  the  claituB 
of  France.  But  love  in  the  heart  of  Mary  was  stronger  than 
political  expediency,  and  more  persuasive  than  the  entreaties 
of  her  nobles.  To  relieve  herself  from  importunity,  she  waa 
hnrriedly  married,  three  months  ailor  the  death  of  her  father, 
by  proxy  to  Masimilian. 

In  Angust  the  young  prince,  but  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  made  his  public  entry  into  Ghent. 
BKs  commanding  person  and  the  elegance  of  kis  manners,  at- 
tracted univci-sal  admiration.  His  subjects  rallied  with  enthn- 
siasm  around  him,  and,  guided  by  his  prowess,  in  a  continued 
warfare  of  five  years,  drove  the  invading  French  from  their 
territories.  But  death,  the  goal  to  which  every  one  tends, 
was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reached  by  Mary.  She  died 
the  7th  of  August,  1470,  leaving  two  infant  children,  Philip 
and  Margaret. 

The  Emperor  Frederic  also  succeeded,  by  diplomatic  cun- 
ning, in  convening  the  diet  of  electors  and  choosing  Maximil- 
ian as  his  successor  to  the  imperial  throne.  Frederic  and 
Maximilian  now  imited  in  the  endeavor  to  recover  Austiia 
from  the  King  of  Hungary.  The  German  princes,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  take 
any  part  In  the  private  quan-els  of  Austria,  and  thus  the  battle 
would  have  to  he  fought  between  the  troops  of  Maximilian 
and  of  Matthias.  Maximilian  prudently  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  pui'chase  the  redemption  of  the  territory  ivith 
money  than  with  blood.  The  affiiir  was  in  negotiation  when 
Matthias  was  taken  sick  and  died  the  15th  of  July,  1490.  He 
left  no  heir,  and  the  Hungarian  nobles  chose  Ladislaus,  King 
of  Bohemia,  to  succeed  him,  Maximilian  had  been  confident 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Hungary.  Exasperated  by  the  dis- 
appointment, he  reUnquished  all  idea  of  purchasing  his  patri- 
monial estates,  but  making  a  sudden  rush  with  his  troops  upon 
the  Hungarians,  he  drove  them  out  of  Austria,  and  pursued 
them  lar  over  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.     Ladislaus,  the  new 
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King  of  Hungary,  now  listened  to  teraia  of  peace.  A  angu- 
lar treaty  waa  made.  The  Bohemian  king  waa  to  retain  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  officiating  aa  reigning  monarch,  while  Maxi- 
milian waa  to  have  the  Htk  of  King  of  Hungary.  Ladislaua 
relinquished  all  claim  to  the  Austrian  territories,  and  paid  a 
large  sum  of  money  as  indemnity  for  the  war. 

Thus  Austria  again  comca  into  independent  existence,  to 
watch  amidst  the  tumult  and  strife  of  Europe  for  opportuni- 
ties to  enlarge  her  territories  and  increase  her  power.  Maxi- 
miUan  was  a  prince,  energetic  and  brave,  who  would  not  allow 
any  opportunity  to  escape  him.  In  those  dark  dajs  of  vio- 
lence and  of  blood,  every  petty  quan-el  was  settled  by  the 
sword.  All  over  Germany  the  clash  of  steel  ^ainat  steel  was 
ever  resounding.  Not  only  kings  and  dukes  engaged  in  ware, 
but  the  most  insignificant  baron  would  gather  his  few  retain- 
era  around  hira  and  declare  formal  war  against  the  occupant 
of  the  adjacent  castle.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  ao  called,  was 
so  rampant  that  private  individuals  would  send  a  challenge 
to  the  emperor.  Contemporary  writers  record  many  curious 
Hpewmens  of  these  declarations  of  war.  The  Lord  of  Praun- 
stein  declared  war  against  the  city  of  Frankfort,  because  a 
young  lady  of  that  dty  refused  to  dance  with  his  imcle  at  a 
baU. 

Frederic  was  now  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  age. 
Surrendering  the  administration  of  affairs,  both  in  Austria  and 
over  the  estates  of  the  empire,  to  Maximilian,  he  retired,  with 
his  wife  and  three  young  daughters,  to  Lintz,  where  he  de- 
voted himself,  at  the  close  of  his  long  and  turbulent  reign,  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  rural  life,  A  cancerous  affection  of 
the  leg  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  submit  to  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb.  lie  submitted  to  the  painful  operation 
with  the  greatest  foititude,  and  taking  up  his  severed  limb, 
with  his  accustomed  phlegm  remarked  to  those  standing  by, 

"What  difference  is  there  between  an  emperor  and  a  peas- 
ant ?     Or  rather,  is  not  a  soimd  peasant  better  than  a  sick  em- 
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peror?    Yet  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  greatest  good  wliici)  tsan  oap- 
pen  to  man — a  bappy  exit  from  this  transitory  iife." 

The  shock  of  a  second  amputation,  which  fiMiu  the  vitiated 
state  of  his  blood  seemed  necessaty,  was  too  great  for  his  en- 
feebled frame  to  bear.  He  died  August  19th,  1403,  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  after  a  reign, of  iiily-three  years.  He 
was  what  would  be  called,  in  theae  days,  an  ultra  tempei-- 
ance  man,  never  drinking  oven  wine,  and  expressing  ever  the 
strongest  abhorrence  of  alcoholic  drinks,  calling  them  the 
parent  of  all  vices.  He  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  future 
greatness  of  Austria ;  for  he  had  imprinted  upon  all  bis  boots, 
engraved  upon  his  plate  and  carved  into  the  walls  of  his  pal- 
ace a  mysterious  species  of  anagram  conaposed  of  the  five  vow- 
els, A,  E,  I,  0,  U. 

The  significance  of  this  great  secret  no  one  oouid  obtain 
from  him.  It  of  course  excited  great  curoslty,  as  it  every- 
where met  the  eye  of  the  public  After  his  death  the  riddle 
was  solved  by  finding  among  his  papers  the  following  inter- 
pretation— 

Aiistri  &t  Imperare  Orbi  Wuiverso. 
Austria  Is  To  govern  The  world  Universal. 
Maximilian,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  energetic,  ambitious, 
and  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  now  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Austrian  States.  The  pi'ospect  of  greatness 
was  brilliant  before  Maximilian,  The  crowns  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  were  united  in  the  person  of  Ladislaus,  who 
was  without  children.  As  Maximihan  already  enjoyed  the 
title  of  King  of  Hungary,  no  one  enjoyed  so  good  a  chance 
as  he  of  seeming  both  of  those  crowns  bo  soon  as  they  should 
fell  from  the  brow  of  Ladislaus. 

Europe  was  still  trembling  before  the  threatening  cimeter 
of  the  Turk.  Mahomet  II.,  having  annihilated  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  consolidated  his  vast  power,  and  checked  in  his 
career  by  the  warlike  barons  of  Hungary,  now  cast  a  lustful 
eye  across  the  Adriatic  to  the  shores  of  Italy.    He  ci'ossftd  the 
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sea,  landed  a  powei-ful  army  and  established  twenty  thousand 
men,  strongly  gat'iisoned,  at  Otranto,  and  supplied  with  pro- 
visions for  a  year.  All  Italy  was  in  consternation,  for  a  pas- 
sage was  now  open  directly  from  Turkey  to  Naples  and 
Rome.  Mahomet  boasted  that  he  would  soon  feed  his  horse 
on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  The  pope,  Sextus  IV.,  in  dismay, 
was  about  abandonmg  Rome,  and  as  there  was  no  hope  of 
uniting  the  discordant  States  of  Italy  in  any  effectual  resist- 
ance, it  seemed  inevitable  thit  Italy,  like  Greece,  would  soon 
become  a  Turkish  province  And  where  then  could  it  be 
hoped  that  the  ravages  of  the  Tuiks  would  be  arrested  ? 

In  this  crisis,  so  alarming,  Providence  interposed,  and  the 
sudden  death  of  Mahomet,  in  the  vigor  of  his  pride  and  am- 
bition, averted  the  danger.  Bajaaet  11.  succeeded  to  the 
Moslem  throne,  an  indolent  and  imbecile  sultan.  Insurrec- 
tion in  his  own  dominions  exhausted  all  his  feeble  energies. 
The  Neapolitans,  encouraged,  raised  an  army,  recovered 
Otranto,  and  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Italy.  Troubles  in  the 
Turkish  dominions  now  gave  Christendom  a  short  respite,  as 
all  the  strength  of  the  sultan  was  required  to  subjugate  insur- 
gent Circassia  and  Egypt. 

Though  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  esteemed  the  first 
sovereign  in  Europe,  and,  on  state  occasions,  was  served  by 
kings  and  electors,  he  had  in  reality  but  little  power.  The 
kings  who  formed  his  retinue  on  occasions  of  ceremonial 
pomp,  wei-e  often  vastly  his  superiors  in  wealth  and  power. 
Frequently  he  possessed  no  territory  of  his  own,  not  even  a 
castle,  but  depended  upon  the  uncertain  aids  reluctantly 
gi-anted  by  the  diet. 

Gunpowder  was  now  coming  into  use  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  engines  of  destruction,  and  was  working  groat  cliangfes 
in  the  science  of  war.  It  became  necessary  to  have  troops 
drilled  to  the  use  of  cannon  and  muskets.  The  baron  could 
no  longer  summon  his  vassals,  at  the  moment,  to  abandon  the 
plow,  and  seiae  pike  and  saber  for  battle,  where  the  strong 
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arm  only  was  needed.  Disciplined  troops  weie  needed,  who 
could  sweep  the  field  with  well-aimed  bullets,  and  cnimble 
walla  with  shot  and  shells.  This  led  to  the  establlshmeut  of 
stiiuding  armies,  and  gave  tho  great  powers  an  immcnso  ad- 
vantage over  their  weaker  neighbors.  Tho  invention  of 
planting,  also,  which  began  to  be  operative  about  tlie  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  rapidly  changed,  by  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  the  state  of  society,  hitherto  so  barbarous.  The 
learned  men  of  Greece,  driven  from  their  couutry  by  the 
Turkish  invaaon,  were  scattered  over  Europe,  and  contrib- 
uted not  a  httle  to  tho  extension  of  the  love  of  letters.  The 
diacoveiy  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  inijjiovuments  in 
nautical  astronomy,  also  opened  new  sources  of  knowledge 
and  of  wealth,  and  the  human  mind  ail  over  Europe  com- 
menced a  new  start  in  tho  career  of  civilization.  Men  of  let- 
ters began  to  share  in  those  honors  which  heretofore  had 
belonged  exclusively  to  men  of  war ;  and  the  arts  of  peace 
began  to  claim  consideration  with  those,  ivho  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  respect  only  the  science  of  destruction. 

■  Maximilian  was  at  Innspruck  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  fether.  He  commenced  his  reign 
with  an  act  of  rigor  which  was  characteiistic  of  his  whole 
career.  A  horde  of  Turks  had  penetrated  Styria  and  Car- 
niola,  laying  every  thing  waste  before  them  as  far  as  Carniola. 
Maximilian,  sounding  the  aJarm,  inspired  his  countrymen  with 
the  same  energy  which  animated  his  own  breast.  Fifteen 
thousand  men  rallied  at  the  blast  of  his  bugles.  Instead  of 
inti-uBting  the  command  of  them  to  his  generals,  he  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  mode  so  fierce  an  onset  upon  the 
invaders,  that  they  precipitately  fled.  Maximilian  returned 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  triumphant  to  Vienna,  whei'e  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  such  as  had  seldom  resounded  in 
tho  metropolis.  He  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  at  once  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  Austrians, 
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Maximilian  Lad  encountered  innumerable  difficulties  in 
Burgundy,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  escape  from  the  vexa- 
tions and  cares  of  that  distant  dukedom,  bj  surrendering  its 
govei-nment  to  his  son  Philip,  who  was  now  sixteen  yeai-s  of 
age,  and  whom  the  Bnrgundians  claimed  to  be  their  ruler  as 
the  heir  of  Maiy,  The  Swiss  estates  were  also  sundered  from 
Austrian  dominion,  and,  uniting  with  the  Swiss  confederacy, 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  house  'of  Hapsburg.  Thus 
Maximilian  had  the  Austrian  estates  upoii  the  Danube  only, 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  empire  he  was  ambitious  of  establish- 
ing. 

Conscious  of  his  power,  and  rejoicing  in  the  imperial  title, 
he  had  no  idea  of  playing  an  obscure  part  on  the  conspicuous 
stage  of  European  affairs.  With  an  eagle  eye  he  watched  the 
condition  of  the  empire,  and  no  less  eagerly  did  he  fix  his  eye 
upon  the  movements  of  those  great  southern  powers,  now  be- 
coming consolidated  into  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  mar- 
shaling armies  which  threatened  ag^n  to  brmg  all  Europe 
under  a  dominion  as  wide  and  despotic  as  that  of  Rome. 

Charles  VUI.,  King  of  France,  crossed  the  Alps  with  an 
army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  armed  with  aU  the  modem  enginery  of  war.  With 
ease  he  subjugated  Tuscany,  and  in  a  triumphant  march 
through  Pisa  and  Siena,  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror.  It 
was  the  31st  of  December,  1394,  when  Charles,  by  torchlight, 
at  the  head  of  his  exultant  troops,  entered  the  eternal  city. 
The  pope  threw  himself  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  was 
Boon  compelled  to  capitulate  and  to  resign  all  his  fortresses  to 
the  conqueror,  Charles  then  continued  hia  march  to  Naples, 
which  he  reached  on  the  22d  of  February.  Ho  overran  and 
subjugated  the  whole  kingdom,  and,  having  consolidated  hia 
conquest,  entered  Kaplea  on  a  white  steed,  beneath  imperial 
bannei-s,  and  arrogantly  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Naples, 
Sicily  and  Jerusalem.  Alplionso,  King  of  Naples,  in  despair, 
abdicated  in   favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand;  and  Ferdinand, 
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unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance,  abandoned  hia  king- 
dom  to  tho  conqneror,  and  fled  to  the  island  of  Ischia. 

These  alanniiig  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France,  already 
very  powerfiil,  excited  general  consternation  throughout  Ea- 
rope.  Maximilian,aa  emperor,  was  highly  incensed,  and  roused 
all  his  energies  to  check  the  progress  of  so  dangerous  a  rival. 
The  Austrian  States  alone  could  by  no  means  cope  with  the 
kmgdom  of  France.  ■Maximilian  sent  agents  to  the  pope,  to 
the  Dukes  of  Milan  "and  Florence,  and  to  the  King  of  Ari'agon, 
and  foi-med  a  secret  league  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy, 
and  restore  Ferdmand  to  Naples.  It  was  understood  tliat  the 
strength,  of  France  was  such,  that  this  enterprise  could  only 
be  achieved  through  a  long  war,  and  that  the  allies  must  con- 
tinue united  to  prevent  France,  when  once  expelled  from  Italy, 
from  renewing  her  aggressions.  The  league  was  to  continne 
twenty-two  years.  The  pope  was  to  furnish  six  thousand  men, 
and  the  other  Italian  States  twelve  thousand.  Maximilian 
promised  to  ftirnish  nine  thousand.  Venice  granted  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  a  fi-ee  passage  through  her  dominions. 

These  important  first  steps  being  thus  taken  secretly  and 
securely,  the  emperor  summoned  a  diet  of  Germany  to  enlist 
the  States  of  the  empire  in  the  enterprise.  This  was  the  most 
difficult  task,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  accomplished  ivithout 
the  codperation  of  Germany.  But  the  Germanic  States,  loosely 
held  together,  jealous  of  each  other,  each  grasping  solely  at  its 
own  aggrandizement,  reluctantly  delegating  any  power  to  tlie 
empei-or,  were  slow  to  promise  co6peration  in  any  general  en- 
terprise, and  having  promised,  were  still  slower  to  perform. 
The  emperor  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  agree- 
ments, and  could  only  supplicate.  During  the  long  reign  of 
Frederic  the  imperial  dignity  had  lapsed  more  and  more  into 
an  empty  title ;  and  Maximilian  had  an  arduous  task  before 
him  in  securing  even  respectful  attention  to  hia  demands.  He 
waa  fuUy  aware  of  the  difBculties,  and  made  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. 
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The  memorable  diet  was  summoned  at  Worms,  on  tlio 
26tli  of  May,  I486.  The  'emperor  had  succeeded,  by  groat 
exertion,  in  assembling  a  more  numerona  concourse  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire  than  had  ever  met  on  a  sim- 
ilar occasion.  He  pre^ded  in  person,  and  in  a  long  and  ear- 
nest address  endeavored  to  rouse  the  empire  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  dignity  and  its  own  high  mbsion  as  the  regulator  of  the 
affairs  of  Kurope.  He  spoke  earnestly  of  their  duty  to  com- 
bine and  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Turks ;  but  WMving 
that  for  the  present  moment,  he  unfolded  to  them  the  dangei 
to  which  Europe  was  immediately  and  imminently  exposed  by 
the  encroachments  of  France.  To  add  to  the  force  of  his 
words,  he  introduced  ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Naples, 
who  informed  the  assembly  of  the  conquests  of  the  French, 
of  their  haughty  bearing,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  diet  to 
repel  the  invaders.  The  Duke  of  Milan  was  then  presented, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  empire,  he  implored  as  a  iavor  and 
claimed  as  a  right,  the  armies  of  the  empire  for  the  salvation 
of  his  duchy.  And  then  the  legate  of  the  pope,  in  the  robea 
of  the  Church,  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father 
to  bis' children,  pathetically  described  the  indignities  to  which 
the  pope  had  been  exposed,  driven  from  his  palace,  bombarded 
in  the  fortress  to  which  he  had  retreated,  compelled  to  capitu- 
late and  leave  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  he 
expatiated  upon  the  impiety  of  the  Fi-ench  troops,  the  sacri- 
le^ous  horrors  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and  in  tones  of 
eloquence  hardly  surpassed  by  Peter  the  Heimit,  strove  to 
rouafe  them  to  a  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the  pope  and  his 


Maximilian  had  now  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion. He  had  done  apparently  enough  to  rouse  every  heart 
to  intensest  action.  But  the  diet  listened  coldly  to  all  these 
appeals,  and  then  in  substance  replied, 

"  We  admit  the  necessity  of  chocking  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks  ;  wo  admit  that  it  is  important  to  check  the  progress  of 
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the  French.  But  our  first  duty  is  to  secure  peace  in  Ger- 
many. The  States  of  the  empire  are  embroiled  ia  incessant 
wars  with  each  other.  All  attempts  to  prevent  those  private 
wars  between  the  States  of  the  empire  have  hitherto  failed. 
Before  we  can  vote  money  and  men  for  any  foieign  enterprise 
whatever,  we  must  secure  intei-nal  tranquillity.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  establishing  a  supreme  tribunal,  supported  by  a 
power  which  can  enforce  its  decisions." 

These  views  were  bo  manifestly  judicious,  that  Maximiiian 
assented  to  them,  and,  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  raising  troops 
to  expel  the  French  from  Italy,  he  set  immediately  about  the 
organization  of  an  imperial  tribunal  to  regulate  the  internal 
afiaJrs  of  the  empire.  A  court  was  created  called  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  It  was  composed  of  a  president  and  sixteen  judges, 
half  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  army,  and  half  ftom  the 
class  of  scholars.  To  secure  impartiality,  the  judges  held  their 
office  for  life,  A  majority  of  saffrages  decided  a  question, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie,  the  president  gave  a  casting  vote.  The 
emperor  reserved  the  right  of  deciding  certain  questions  him- 
self This  court  gradually  became  one  of  the  most  important 
and  salutary  institutions  of  the  German  empire. 

By  the  ?th  of  August  these  important  measures  were  ar- 
ranged: Maximilian  had  made  great  concessions  of  his  impe- 
rial dignity  in  transferring  so  much  of  his  nominal  power  to 
the  Imperii  Chamber,  and  he  was  now  sanguine  that  the 
States  would  vote  him  the  supplies  which  were  needed  to  ex- 
pel the  French  from  Italy,  or,  in  more  honest  words,  to  win  for 
the  empire  in  Italy  that  ascendency  which  France  had  at 
tained.  But  bitter  indeed  was  his  disappointment.  After 
long  deliberation  and  vexatious  delays,  the  diet  voted  a  ridicu- 
lous sum,  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollai-s,  to 
raise  an  army  "  suffident  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French." 
One  third  of  this  sum  Maximilian  was  to  raise  from  his  Aus- 
trian States  ;  the  remaining  two  thirds  he  was  permitted  to 
obtain  by  a  loan.     Four  years  were  to  be  allowed  for  raisin" 
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the  money,  and  the  emperor,  as  a  condition  for  the  reception 
of  even  this  miserable  boon,  was  required  to  pledge  his  word 
of  honor  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  he  would 
raise  no  more.  And  even  these  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollara  were  to  be  intrusted  to  seven  treasurers,  to  be  admin- 
istered according  to  their  discretion.  One  only  of  these  treas- 
urers was  to  be  chosen  by  the  emperor,  and  the  other  ms.  by 
the  diet. 

Deeply  chagrined  by  this  result,  Maximilian  was  able  to 
raise  only  three  thousand  men,  instead  of  the  nine  thousand 
which  he  had  promised  the  league,  Charles  Vin.,  informed 
of  the  formidable  coalition  combining  against  liim,  and  not 
awaro  of  the  feeble  resources  of  the  emperor,  apprehensive 
that  the  armies  of  Germany,  marching  down  and  uniting  with 
the  roused  States  of  luly,  might  cat  off  his  retreat  and  over- 
whelm  him,  decided  that  the  "  better  part  of  course  is  dis- 
cretion ;"  and  he  accordingly  abandoned  his  conquests,  re- 
crossed  the  Apennines,  fought  his  backward  path  through 
Italy,  and  returned  to  France.  He,  however,  left  behind  him 
MX  thousand  men  strongly  intrenched,  to  await  his  return 
with  a  new  and  more  powerful  armament. 

Maximihan  now  resolved  chivalrously  to  throw  himself  into 
Italy,  and  endeavor  to  rouae  the  Italians  themselves  to  resist 
the  threatened  invasion,  trusting  that  the  diet  of  Germany, 
when  they  should  see  him  struggling  against  the  hosts  of 
France,  would  send  troops  to  his  aid.  With  five  hundred 
horse,  and  about  a  thousand  foot  soldiers,  he  crossed  the 
Alps.  Here  he  learned  that  for  some  unknown  reason  Charles 
had  postponed  his  expedition.  Recoiling  from  the  ridicule 
attending  a  quixotic  and  useless  adventure,  he  hunted  around 
for  some  time  to  find  some  heroic  achievement  which  would 
redeem  his  name  from  reproach,  when,  thwarted  in  every 
thing,  he  returned  to  Austria,  chagrined  and  humiliated. 

Thus  frustrated  in  all  his  attempts  to  gain  ascendency  in 
Italy,  Maximilian  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Swiss  estates  of  the 
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house  oif  Hapsburg,  now  sundered  from  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories. He  made  a  vigorous  effort,  first  by  diplomacy,  then 
by  force  of  arms,  to  regain  them.  Here  again  ho  was  frus- 
trated, and  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  capitnlation  by 
which  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
States,  and  their  peimanent  severance  from  Austrian  juris- 
diction. 

In  April,  1498,  Charles  Vm.  died,  and  Louis  XU.  suc- 
ceeded bun  on  the  throne  of  France.  Louis  immediately 
made  preparations  for  a  new  invasion  of  Italy.  In  those 
miserable  days  of  violence  and  blood,  almost  any  prince  was 
ready  to  embark  in  war  under  anybody's  banner,  where  there 
was  the  least  prospect  of  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  seemed  seldom  to  enter  any  one's 
mmd.  Louis  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  dueby  of  Milan  as  the 
richest  and  most  avdiable  prize  within  his  grasp.  Conscious 
that  he  would  meet  with  much  opposition,  he  looked  around 
for  allies, 

"  If  you  will  aid  me,"  he  said  to  Pope  Alexander  VI,,  "  I 
■will  assist  you  in  your  war  against  the  Dake  of  Romagna.  I 
will  give  your  son,  Csesar  Borgia,*  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  will  confer  upon  him  an  important  command 
in  my  army,  and  will  procure  for  him  a  marriage  with  a  prin- 
cess of  the  royal  house  of  Navarre." 

The  holy  father  could  not  resist  this  bribe,  and  eagerly 
joined  the  robber  king  in  his  foray.     To  Venice  Louis  said — 

"  If  you  will  unite  with  me,  I  will  assist  you  in  annexing 
to  your  domains  the  city  of  Cremona,  and  the  Ghiaradadda." 
Lured  by  such  hopes  of  plunder,  Venice  was  as  eager  aa  the 
pope  to  take  a  share  in  the  piratic  expedition.  Louis  then 
sent  to  the  court  of  Turin,  and  offered  them  large  snms  of 
money  and  ineteased  territory,  if  they  would  allow  blm  a  free 

•  C^Bar  Borgia,  who  has  filled  the  world  mith  the  renown  of  his  inlamr, 
""=  •!-  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander  TI.,  and  of  a  Roman  lady  named 
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passage  across  the  Alps.  Turin  bowed  obsequiously,  and 
grasped  at  the  easy  bargain.  To  E'lorence  be  said,  "If  you 
raise  a  hand  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Milan,  I  will  eriiah  yoa.  If 
you  rem^n  quiet,  I  will  leave  you  unbanned,"  Florence, 
overawed,  remained  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  The  diplomacy  being 
thus  successfully  closed,  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men 
■was  put  in  vigorous  motion  m  July,  1499.  They  crossed  the 
Alps,  fonght  a  few  battles,  in  which,  with  overpowering  num- 
bers, they  caaiy  conquered  their  opposers,  and  in  twenty  days 
were  in  possession  of  Milan.  ITie  Duke  Ludovico  with  diffi- 
culty escaped.  With  a  few  followers  he  threaded  the  defiles 
of  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  and  hastened  to  Innspruck,  the 
capital  of  Tyrol,  where  Maximilian  then  was,  to  whom  he  con- 
veyed the  first  tidings  of  his  disaster.  Louis  XII.  followed 
after  his  triumphant  army,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  the  captured  city,  and  was  inaugurated 
Duke  of  Milan. 

Maximilian  promised  assistance,  but  could  raise  neither 
money  nor  men.  Ludovico,  however,  succeeded  in  hiring  fif- 
teen hundred  Burgundian  horsemen,  and  eight  thoasand  Swiss 
mercenaries — for  in  those  ages  of  ignorance  and  crime  all,  men 
were  ready,  for  pay,  to  fight  in  any  cause — and  emer^ng 
'  from  the  mountains  upon  the  plams  of  Milan,  found  all  his 
former  subjects  disgusted  with  the  French,  and  eager  to  rally 
under  his  banners.  His  army  increased  at  every  step.  He 
fell  fiercely  upon  the  invaders,  routed  them  everywhere,  drove 
them  from  the  duchy,  and  recovered  his  countiy  and  his 
capital  as  rapidly  as  he  had  lost  them.  One  fortress  only  the 
French  maintained.  The  intrepid  Chevalier  De  Bayard,  the 
knighi  without  feas"  and  without  reproach,  threw  himself  into 
the  citadel  of  Wovarra,  and  held  out  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Ludovico,  awaiting  the  succor  which  he  was  sure  would  come 
from  bis  powerful  sovereign  the  King  of  France. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

MAXIMILIAN   I. 
From  1500  TO  1519. 


T  OTTIS  Xn,,  Btang  by  the  disgrace  of  his  speecly  expuMon 
■"  from  Milan,  immediately  raised  another  array  of  five  thou- 
sand hoi-se  and  fifteen  thousand  foot  to  recover  his  lost  plun- 
der. He  also  sent  to  Switzerland  to  hire  troops,  and  without 
difficulty  engaged  ten  thousand  men  to  meet,  on  the  plains  of 
Milan,  the  six  thousand  of  their  hrethron  whom  Ludovico  had 
hired,  to  hew  eaoh  other  to  pieces  for  the  miserable  pittance 
of  a  few  pennies  a  day.  But  Louis  XII.  was  as  great  in  diplo- 
macy as  in  war.  He  sent  secret  emissaries  to  the  Swiss  in  the 
camp  of  Ludovico,  offering  them  larger  wages  if  they  wonld 
abandon  the  service  of  Ludovico  and  retui-n  home.  They 
promptly  closed  the  bargain,  unfurled  the  banner  of  mutiny, 
and  informed  the  Duke  of  Milan  that  they  could  not,  in  con- 
science, fight  against  their  own  brethren.  The  duke  was  in 
despair.  He  plead  even  with  tears  that  they  would  not  aban- 
don him.  All  was  in  vain.  They  not  only  commenced  their 
march  home,  but  basely  betrayed  the  duke  to  the  French. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Louis,  carried  to  France  and  for  five 
years  was  kept  in  rigorous  confinement  in  the  strong  fortresses 
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of  the  kingdom.  Afterward,  through  the  intertseaaon  of  Masi- 
miiian,  he  was  allowed  a  little  more  freedom.  He  was,  how- 
ever, kept  in  captivity  imtil  he  died  in  the  year  1510.  Ludo- 
vico  merits  no  commiseration.  He  was  as  perfidious  and  un- 
principled as  any  of  his  assailants  could  be. 

The  reconquest  of  Milan  by  Louis,  and  the  capture  of  Lu- 
dovico,  alarmed  Maximilian  and  roused  him  to  new  efforts. 
He  ag^n  summoned  the  States  of  the  empire  and  implored 
their  cooperation  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  France,  But 
he  was  as  unsuccessful  as  in  his  previous  endeavora.  Louis 
watohed  anxiously  the  movements  of  the  German  diet,  and 
finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  troops  of  the  em- 
pire, having  secured  the  investiture  of  Milan,  prepared  for  the 
invasion  of  Naples.  The  venal  pope  was  easily  bought  over. 
Even  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  Arragon,  was  induced  to  loan  his 
connivance  to  a  plan  for  robbing  a  near  relative  of  his  crown, 
by  the  promise  of  sharing  in  the  spoil.  A  treaty  of  partition 
waa  entered  into  by  the  two  robber  kings,  by  which  Ferdinand 
of  Ai-ragon  was  to  receive  Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  the  King 
of  France  the  remaining  States  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 
The  pope  was  confidentially  informed  of  this  secret  plot,  which 
was  aiTanged  at  Grenada,  and  promised  the  plunderers  his 
benediction,  in  consideration  of  the  abundant  reward  promised 
to  him. 

The  doom  of  the  King  of  Naples  was  now  sealed.  All  un- 
conscious that  his  own  relative,  Ferdinand  of  AiTagon,  was 
conspiring  against  him,  he  appealed  to  Ferdinand  for  aid  against 
the  King  of  France.  The  perfidious  king  considered  this  as 
quite  a  providential  interpoMtion  in  bis  tavor.  He  affected 
great  zeal  for  the  King  of  Naples,  sent  a  powerful  army  into 
his  kingdom,  and  stationed  his  troops  in  the  important  for- 
tresses. The  infamous  fraud  was  now  accomplished.  Frederic 
of  Kaples,  to  bis  dismay,  found  that  he  had  been  placing  his 
empire  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  instead  of  friends ;  at  the 
same  time  the  troops  of  Louis  arrived  at  Rome,  where  they 
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were  cordially  received ;  and  the  jjope  immediately,  on  the 
25th  of -Juno,  1501,  issued  a  bull  deposing  Frederic  from  hia 
kingdom,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  spiiitual  authority  which 
he  derived  from  tho  Apostle  Peter,  invested  Louis  and  Fer- 
dmand  with  the  dominions  of  Frederic.  Few  men  are  more 
to  be  commiserated  than  a  orownless  king.  Frederic,  in  hia 
despau-,  threw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  Louis,  He  was 
taken  to  Franco  and  was  there  fed  and  clothed  by  the  royal 
bounty. 

Maximilian  impatiently  watched  the  events  from  his  home 
in  Austria,  and  burned  with  the  desire  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  these  stii-ring  scenes.  Despairing,  however,  to  ronse 
the  German  States  to  any  effectual  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  southern  Europe,  he  now  endeavored  to  rouse  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  tho  German  nobles  against  the  Turks.  In  this, 
by  appealing  to  superstition,  ho  was  somewhat  successful. 
He  addressed  the  following  droular  letter  to  the  German 
Slates : 

"  A  stone,  weighing  two  hnndred  pomida,  recently  fell  from 
heaven,  near  the  ai-my  under  my  command  in  Upper  Alsace, 
and  I  caused  it,  as  a  latal  wai-ning  from  God  to  men,  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  neighboring  church  of  Encisheim.  In  vain  I 
myself  explained  to  all  Christian  kings  the  signification  of  this 
mysterious  stone.  The  Almighty  punished  the  neglect  of  this 
warning  with  a  dreadful  scourge,  from  which  thousands  have 
suffered  death,  or  pams  worse  than  death.  But  since  tliis 
punishment  of  the  abominable  sins  of  men  has  produced  no 
effect,  God  has  imprinted  in  a  miraculous  manner  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  the  instruments  of  our  Lord's  passion  in  dai'k 
and  bloody  colors,  on  the  bodies  and  garments  of  thousands. 
The  appearance  of  these  signs  in  Germany,  in  particular,  does 
not  mdeed  denote  that  tho  Germans  have  been  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished m  guilt,  but  rather  that  they  should  set  the  exam- 
pie  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  being  the  iiret  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  infidels." 
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For  a  time  Maximilian  seemed  quite  encouraged,  for  quite 
a  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm  Becmed  to  roll  over  Europe. 
All  the  ener^ea  of  the  pope  were  apparently  enliBted,  and  he 
raised,  through  all  the  domains  of  the  Church,  large  Buma  ot 
money  for  the  holy  enterprise  of  driving  the  iuvading  infidels 
out  of  Europe.  England  and  France  both  proffered  their  co- 
operation, and  England,  opening  her  inexhaustible  purse,  pre- 
sented a  subsidy  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  German  nobles 
rallied  in  large  numbers  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  But 
disappointment  seemed  to  be  the  doom  of  the  emperor.  The 
King  of  Fi-anco  sent  no  aid.  The  pope,  iniquitously  squan- 
dered all  the  money  he  had  raised  upon  his  infamous,  dissoluto 
son,  Ciesar  Borgia.  And  the  emperor  himself  was  drawn  into 
a  war  with  Bavai-ia,  to  settle  the  right  of  succession  between 
two  rival  cl^mants.  The  settlement  of  the  question  devolved 
upon  Maximilian  as  emperor,  and  his  dignity  was  mvoived  m 
securing  respect  for  his  decision.  Thus  the  whole  gorgeous 
pian  of  a  war  against  the  Turks,  such  as  Europe  bad  never 
beheld,  vanished  mto  thin  air,  and  Maximilian  was  found  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  thousand  horse, 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  In  this  war 
Maximilian  was  successM,  and  be  rewarded  himself  by  annex- 
ing to  Austria  several  small  provinces,  the  sum  total  of  which 
quite  enlarged  his  smsjl  dom^ns. 

By  this  time  the  kings  of  France  and  Spmn  were  fiweely 
fighting  over  their  conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  each  striv- 
ing to  grasp  the  lion's  share,  Maximilian  thought  his  interests 
would  be  promoted  by  aiding  tbe  Spaniards,  and  he  accord- 
ingly sent  three  thousand  men  to  Trieste,  where  they  em- 
barked, and  sailing  down  the  Adriatic,  united  with  the  Span- 
ish troops.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  There  then 
ensued,  for  several  years,  wars  and  intrigues  in  which  France, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Austria  were  involved ;  all  alike  selfish  and 
graBpiDg.  Armies  were  ever  moving  to  and  fro,  and  the 
people  of  Europe,  by  the  victories  of  kings  and  nobles,  were 
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kept  in  a  condition  of  misery.     No 
of  their  rights  or  their  happiness. 

Various  circumBtances  had  exasperated  Maximilian  very- 
much  against  the  VonPtiana.  All  the  poweis  of  Europe  were 
then  ready  to  combine  against  any  other  power  whatever,  if 
there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining  any  share  in  the  divJBion  of 
the  plunder.  Maximilian  found  no  difficulty  in  secretly  foi-m- 
ing  one  of  the  most  formidable  leagues  history  had  then  re- 
corded, the  celebrated  league  of  Cambray,  No  sympathy  need 
be  wasted  upon  the  Vciietiana,  the  victims  of  this  coalition,  for 
they  had  rendered  themselves  universally  detestable  by  their 
arrogance,  rapacity,  perfidy  and  pride.  Prance  joined  the 
-coalition,  and,  in  view  of  her  power,  was  to  receive  a  lion's 
share  of  the  prey — the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cre- 
mona, and  the  Ghiradadda.  The  King  of  Arragon  was  to 
send  ships  and  troops,  and  receive  his  pay  in  the  maritime 
towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  The  pope,  Julius  IL,  the 
most  grasping,  perfidious  and  aelfish  of  them  all,  demanded 
Gavenoa,  Cervia,  Faenza,  Eimmi,  Immoia  and  Cesena.  His 
exorbitant  claims  were  assented  to,  as  it  was  infinitely  impor- 
tant that  the  piratic  expedition  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Church  Masimilnn  was  to  receive,  in  addition 
to  some  territories  which  Venice  had  wrested  from  him,  Ro- 
veredo,  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Trevigi,  and  the  Friuli.  As 
Maximilian  was  bound  by  a  truce  with  Venice,  and  as  in  those 
days  of  chivalry  some  little  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  one's 
word  of  honor,  Maximilian  was  only  to  march  at  the  summons 
of  the  pope,  which  no  true  son  of  the  Church,  under  any  cir- 
enmstances,  was  at  liberty  to  disobey.  Snndiy  other  minor 
dukes  and  princes  were  engaged  in  the  plot,  who  were  also  to 
receive  a  proportionate  share  of  the  spoil. 

After  these  an-angeraents  were  all  completed,  the  holy 
felher,  with  characteristic  infamy,  made  private  ovei-tures  to 
the  Venetians,  revealmg  to  them  the  whole  plot,  and  offering 
to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy  and  thwart  all  its  plans,  if 
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Venice  would  pay  more  as  the  reward  of  perfidy  than  Rome 
could  hope  to  acquire  by  force  of  arms.  The  haughty  republic 
rejected  the  infamous  proposal,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate 


All  the  powers  of  the  confederacy  wore  now  collecting 
their  troops.  But  Maximilian  was  dependent  upon  the  Ger- 
man diet  for  his  abiUty  to  fulflJl  liis  part  of  the  contract.  He 
assembled  the  diet  at  Worms  on  the  21st  of  April,  1509,  pre- 
sented to  them  the  plan  of  the  league,  and  solicited  theii-  sup- 
port. The  diet  refused  to  cooperate,  and  hardly  affecting  even 
the  forms  of  respect,  couched  its  refusal  in  terms  of  stinging 
rebuke. 

"  We  are  tired,"  they  said,  '*  of  these  innumerable  calls 
for  troops  and  money.  We  can  not  support  the  burden  of 
these  frequent  diets,  involving  the  expense  of  long  joumeya, 
and  we  are  weary  of  expeditions  and  wai's.  If  the  emperor 
•enters  into  treaties  with  France  and  the  pope  without  consult- 
ing us,  it  is  his  concern  and  not  oura,  and  we  are  not  bound 
to  ^d  him  to  iulflll  his  agi-eement.  And  even  if  we  were  to 
vote  the  soccors  which  are  now  asked  of  us,  we  should  only 
be  involved  in  embarrassment  and  disgrace,  as  we  have  been 
by  the  previous  enterprises  of  the  emperor." 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  response  of  the  diet.  It  drew  from 
the  emperor  a  long  defense  of  his  conduct,  which  he  called  an 
"Apology,"  and  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  characteristic  documents  of  those  days.  He  made  no  sX- 
tempt  to  conceal  his  vexation,  but  assailed  them  in  strong  lan- 
guage of  reproach. 

"I  h.ive  concluded  a  treaty  with  my  allies,"  he  wrote, 
"  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  duty,  and 
for  the  honor,  glory  and  happiness  of  the  empire  and  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  negotiation  could  not  be  postponed,  and  if  I 
had  convoked  a  diet  to  demand  the  advice  of  the  States,  the 
treaty  would  never  have  been  concluded,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  concealing  the  project  of  the  combined  powei"s,  that 
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we  might  fell  on  tlio  Venetians  at  once  and  unexpecte<ily, 
which  could  not  have  been  efFccted  in  the  midst  of  public  de-. 
liberations  and  endless  diacnssions ;  and  I  have,  I  trust,  eleai-!y 
proved,  both  in  my  public  and  my  private  commtinications,  the 
advantage  which  is  likely  to  result  from  thia  union.  If  the 
aids  hitherto  granted  by  diets  have  produced  nothing  but  dis- 
grace and  dishonor,  I  am  not  to  blame,  but  the  States  who 
acted  so  scandalously  in  granting  their  succora  with  so  much 
reluctance  and  delay.  As  for  myself,  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
exposed  my  treasure,  my  countries,  my  snbjects  and  my  life^ 
while  the  generality  of  the  German  States  have  remained  in 
dishonorable  tranquillity  at  home.  I  have  more  reason  to 
complain  of  you  than  you  of  me  ;  for  you  have  constantly  re- 
fused me  your  ajiprobation  and  asiiistance ;  and  even  when  yon 
have  granted  saccors,  yon  have  rendered  them  fruitless  by  the 
scantiness  and  tardiness  of  your  supplies,  and  compelled  me  to 
dissipate  my  own  revenues,  and  injure  my  own  subjects." 

Of  course  these  bitter  recriminations  accomplished  nothing 
in  changing  the  action  of  the  diet,  and  Maximilian  was  thrown 
upon  the  Austrian  States  alone  for  supplies.  Louis  of  France 
at  the  head  of  seventeen  thousand  troops,  crossed  the  Alps. 
The  pope  fulminated  a  bull  of  excommunication  agdnst  the 
Venetians,  and  sent  an  army  often  thonsand  men.  The  Duke 
of  Ferrara  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  sent  their  contingents. 
MaximUian,  by  great  exertions,  sent  a  few  battalions  through 
the  mountams  of  the  Tyrol,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  with 
stronger  forces.  Province  after  province  feU  before  the  reast- 
less  invaders,  and  Venice  would  have  fallen  irretrievably  had 
not  the  conquerors  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  The 
pope,  in  secret  treaty,  was  endeavormg  to  secure  his  private 
interests,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  alhes.  Lonia,  from 
some  pique,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  abandoned  Maximilian  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  the  emperor,  shackled  by  want  of  money, 
and  having  but  a  feeble  force,  was  quite  unable  to  make  prog- 
ress alone  against  the  Venetian  troops. 
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It  does  not  Bcem  to  be  the  wiU  of  Provi<Ieiice  that  the  plots 
of  unprincipled  men,  even  against  men  as  bad  as  tbemsolvea, 
should  be  more  than  transientir  prosperous.  Marimilian,  thus 
again  utterly  thwarted  in  one  of  his  most  magnificent  plans, 
covered  with  disgi'aco,  and  irritated  almost  beyond  endurance, 
after  attemptin"  in  vain  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the  Vene- 
tian wa  ni.  Ued  to  retreat  across  the  Alps,  inveighing 
Ijitt    1  n  t    1  e  peifidious  refusal  to  fulfill  a  perfidious 

Th  h  ly  1  th  r,  Julius  II.,  oulwitted  all  his  accomplices. 
He  d  f    m  'V  eniee  very  valuable  accessions  of  territory, 

and  then,  recalling  his  ccelesiastical  denunciations,  united  with 
Venice  to  drive  the  barbarians,  as  he  affectionately  called  his 
French  and  German  allies,  out  of  Italy.  Maximilian  returned 
to  Austria  as  in  a  ftmeral  march,  ventured  to  summon  another 
diet,  told  them  bow  shamefully  be  had  been  treated  by  France, 
Venice  and  the  pope,  and  agam  implored  them  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  him.  Perseverance  is  surely  the  most  efficient 
of  virtues.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  emperor  now  ob- 
tained some  little  success.  The  diet,  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  the  pope,  and  alarmed  at  bo  formidable  a  union  as  that  be- 
tween the  papal  States  and  Venice,  voted  a  succor  of  six  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eighteen  hundred  horse.  This  encouraged 
the  emperor,  and  forgetting  his  quarrel  with  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  in  the  stronger  passion  of  personal  aggrandizement 
which  influenced  him,  he  entered  mto  another  alliance  with 
Louis  against  the  pope  and  Venice,  and  tiieu  made  a  still 
stronger  and  a  religious  appeal  to  Germany  for  aid.  A  certain 
class  of  politicians  in  all  countiies  and  in  all  iiges,  have  occa- 
sionally expressed  great  solicitude  for  the  reputation  of  religion. 
"  The  power  and  government  of  the  pope,"  the  emperor 
proclaimed,  "  which  ought  to  be  an  example  to  the  f^thfal, 
present,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  trouble  and  disorder. 
The  enormous  sums  daily  extoi-tcd  from  Germany,  are  per- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  luxury  or  worldly  views,  instead  of 
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being  employed  for  the  service  of  God,  or  against  the  iiilMeis. 
Ab  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  advocate  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  Church,  it  ia'my  duty  to  examine  into  euch  irregu- 
larities,  and  exert  aU  my  efforts  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
advantage  of  the  empire  ;  and  as  there  is  an  evident  necessity 
to  reestablish  due  order  and  decency,  both  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  and  temporal  state,  I  have  resolved  to  call  a  general  cotrn- 
cil,  without  which  nothing  permanent  can  be  effected." 

It  is  siiid  that  Maximilian  was  now  so  confident  of  success, 
that  he  had  decided  to  divide  Italy  between  himself  and 
France.  He  was  to  take  Venice  and  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  France  was  to  have  the  rest.  Pope  Julias  was  to  be  de- 
posed, and  to  be  succeeded  by  Pope  Maximilian.  The  fol- 
lowing  letter  from  Maximilian  to  his  danghter,  reveals  his 
ambitious  views  at  the  time.  It  is  dated  the  18t!i  of  Sep- 
tember, 1511. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  send  the  Bishop  of  Guzlc  to  the  pope  at 
Rome,  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  him  that  I  may  be  ap- 
pointed his  coadjutor,  and  on  liis  death  succeed  to  the  papacy, 
and  become  a  priest,  and  afterwards  a  saint,  that  you  may  be 
bound  to  worship  me,  of  which  I  shall  be  very  proud.  I  have 
written  on  this  subject  to  the  King  of  Arr.agon,  intreating 
him  to  fiivor  my  nndertakmg,  and  he  has  pi-omised  me  his 
asMstance,  provided  I  rmgn  my  impeiiaJ  crowii  to  my  grand- 
son Charles,  which  I  am  very  ready  It)  do.  The  people  and 
nobles  of  Rome  have  offered  to  suppoit  me  against  the 
French  and  Spanish  party.  They  can  muster  twenty  thou- 
sand combatants,  and  have  sent  me  word  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  fevor  my  scheme  of  being  pope,  and  will  not  consent 
to  have  either  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard  or  a  Venetian, 

"  I  have  already  began  to  sound  the  cardinals,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  would  be 
of  great  service  to  me,  as  their  partiality  to  me  is  very'  great. 
The  King  of  Arragon  has  ordered  bis  ambassadors  to  asam-e 
me  that  he  will  command  the  Spanish  c-:'dii;a!i'  to  fevor  my 
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pretensions  to  the  papacy.  I  intreat  you  to  keep  this  matter 
secret  for  the  present,  though  I  am  afrMd  it  will  soon  be 
known,  for  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  business  secretly  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  gain  over  so  many  persons,  and  to 
have  so  much  money.  Adieu.  Written  with  the  hand  of 
your  dear  father  Maximilian,  future  pope.  The  pope's  fever 
has  increased,  and  he  can  not  live  long." 

It  is  painful  to  follow  out  the  windings  of  intiigue  and  the 
labyrinths  of  guile,  where  selfishness  seemed  to  actaate  every 
heart,  and  where  all  alike  seem  d^estitute"' of  any  principle  of 
Christian  integrity.  Bad  as  the  world  is  now,  and  selfish  as 
political  aspii-ants  are  now,  humanity  has  made  immense  prog- 
ress dnco  that  dark  age  of  superstition,  fi-and  and  violence. 
After  many  victories  and  many  defeats,  after  innumerable 
fluctuations  of  guile,  Maximilian  accepted  a  bribe,  and  with- 
drew his  forces,  and  the  King  of  France  was  summoned  home 
by  the  invasion  of  his  own  territories  by  the  King  of  Arragon 
and  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  who,  for  a  suitable  considera- 
tion, had  been  induced  to  join  Venice  and  the  pope.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  campaign  of  diplomacy,  perfidy  and  blood, 
in  which  misery  had  rioted  through  ten  thousand  cottages, 
whose  inhabitants  the  warriors  regarded  no  more  than  the 
occupants  of  the  ant-bills  they  trampled  beneath  their  feet, 
it  was  found  that  no  one  had  gained  any  thing  but  toil  and 
disappointment. 

On  the  2ist  of  February,  1513,  Pope  Julius  11.  died,  and 
the  cardinals,  rejecting  ail  the  overtures  of  the  emperor, 
elected  John  of  Medici  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Leo 
X.  The  new  pontiff  waa  but  thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  man 
of  brilliant  talents,  and  devottd  to  the  pursuit  of  letters.  In- 
spired by  boundless  ambition,  he  wished  to  signalize  his  reign 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  court  and  the  grandeur  of  bis 
achievements. 

Thus  iar  nothing  but  disaster  seemed  to  attend  the  enter- 
prises  of  Musimilian,;  but  now  the  tide  suddenly  turned  and 
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rolled  in  upon  him  billows  of  prosperity.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Maximilian  married,  for  hia  first  wifK,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Their  son  Philip  mar. 
ried  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  mar- 
riage, uniting  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  created 
the  splendid  kingdom  of  Spain.  Philip  died  young,  leaving  a 
son,  Charles,  and  Joanna,  an  insane  wife,  to  watch  his  grave 
through  weary  years  of  woe.  Upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
in  January,  1516,  Chai'les,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,  became 
ur.disputed  heir  to  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  ;  then,  per- 
haps, the  grandest  power  in  Furope,  including  Naples,  Sicily 
and  Navarre.  This  magnificent  inheritance,  coming  so  di- 
rectly mto  the  fiimiiy,  and  into  the  line  of  succession,  invested 
Maximilian  and  the  house  of  Austria  with  new  dignity. 

It  was  now  an  object  of  intense  solicitude  with  Maximilian, 
to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hernia,  which  were  both  npon  the  brow  of  Ladislaus,  to  his 
own  femily.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  to  render  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  maiTiage 
between  two  children  of  Ladislaus,  a  sou  and  a  daughter,  and 
two  of  his  own  grand-children.  Tiiis  was  a  far  pleasanter 
mode  of  acquiring  territory  and  family  aggrandizement  than 
by  the  sword.  In  celebration  of  tbo  betrothals,  I^adislaus  and 
his  brother  Sigismond,  King  of  Poland,  \mted  Vienna,  where 
Ladislaas  was  so  delighted  with  the  magnificent  hospitality 
of  his  reception,  that  he  oven  ui^ed  upon  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  a  widower,  flfty-eight  years  of  age,  that  he  should 
marry  another  of  his  daughters,  though  she  had  but  attained 
her  thirteenth  year.  The  emperor  declined  the  honor,  jocu- 
larly remarking — 

"There  is  no  method  more  pleasant  to  kill  an  old  man, 
than  to  marry  him  to  a  young  bride." 

The  German  empire  was  then  divided  into  ten  districts,  or 
circles,  as  they  were  then  called,  each  of  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  its  own  members. 
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These  distncts  were,  Austria,  Burgundy,  the  Upper  Rhine, 
the  Lower  Rhine,  Fraiiconia,  Bavaria,  Suahia,  Westphalia, 
Upper  Saxony  and  Lower  Saxony,  The  affairs  of  each  dis- 
trict were  to  be  regulated  by  a  court  of  a  few  nobles,  called  a 
diet.  The  emperor  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  ini- 
proycment  of  his  own  estate  of  Austria,  which  he  subdivided 
into  two  districts,  and  these  into  still  smaller  districts.  Over 
all,  for  the  settlement  of  all  important  points  of  dispute,  lie  es- 
tablished a  tribunal  called  the  Aulie  Council,  which  subsequent- 
ly exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Austria. 

One  more  fioal  effort  Maximilian  made  to  rouse  Germany 
to  combine  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  Though  the 
benighted  masses  looked  up  with  mucli  reverence  to  the  pon- 
tJff,  the  princes  and  the  nobles  regarded  him  only  as  a.power, 
wielding,  in  addition  to  the  military  arm,  the  potent  cDergies 
of  superstition.  A  diet  was  convened.  The  pope's  legate 
appeai'ed,  and  sustained  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  emperor 
with  the  paternal  commands  of  the  holy  father.  But  the  press 
was  now  becoming  a  power  in  Europe,  diffusing  intelligence 
and  giving  freedom  to  thought  and  expression.  The  diet, 
afber  listening  patiently  to  the  arguments  of  the  emperor  and 
the  requests  of  the  pontiff,  dryly  replied— 

"  Wc  think  that  Christianity  has  more  to  fear  feom  the 
pope  than  from  the  Turks.  Much  as  we  may  dread  the  rav- 
ages of  the  infidel,  they  can  hardly  drain  Christendom  more 
effectually  than  it  is  now  drained  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Church," 

It  was  at  Augsljurg  in  July,  1518,  that  the  diet  ventured 
thus  boldly  to  speak.  This  was  one  year  after  Luther  had 
nailed  upon  the  church  door  in  Wittemberg,  bis  ninety-five 
propositions,  which  had  roused  all  Germany  to  scrutinize  the 
abominable  corruptions  of  the  papal  church.  This  hold  lan- 
guage of  the  diet,  influenced  by  the  still  bolder  language  of 
the  mtrepid  monk,  alai-med  Leo  X.,  and  on  the  7th  of  August 
he  issued  his  summons  commanding  Luther  to  repair  to  Rome 
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to  aDSwer  tor  lieresy.  Maximilian,  wlio  had  been  foiled  in  his 
oivn  attempt  to  attain  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  had  seen  eo 
much  of  the  infamous  career  of  Julius  and  Alexander,  as  to 
lose  all  his  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  popes,  and 
who  regarded  Leo  X.  mei'ely  aa  a  successful  rival  who  had 
thwarted  his  own  plans,  espoused,  with  cautious  development, 
but  with  true  interest,  the  cause  of  the  reforaier.  And  now 
came  the  great  war  of  the  lloformation,  agitating  Germany  in 
every  qnarter,-  and  rousing  tiio  lethargic  intellect  of  the  na^ 
tions  as  nothing  else  could  rouse  it.  Maximilian,  with  charac- 
teristic fickleness,  or  rather,  witli  chai-acteristic  pliancy  before 
every  breeze  of  selfinterest,  was  now  on  the  one  side,  now  on 
the  other,  and  now,  nobody  knew  where,  until  his  career  was 
terminated  by  sudden  and  fatal  sickness. 

The  emperor  was  at  Innspruck,  all  overwhehned  with  hia 
cares  and  his  plans  of  ambition,  when  ho  was  seized  with  a 
slight  fever.  Hoping  to  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  air,  he 
set  out  to  travel  by  slow  stages  to  one  of  his  castles  among  the 
mountains  of  Upper  Austria.  The  disease,  however,  rapidly 
increased,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  death  was  approach- 
ing. Tho  peculiarities  of  his  character  wei;e  never  more  strik- 
ingly developed  than  in  these  last  solemn  hours.  Being  told 
by  his  physicians  that  he  had  not  long  to  live  aad  tfiat  he  must 
now  prepare  for  the  final  judgment,  he  calmly  i-oplied,  "  I  have 
long  ago  made  that  prepai'ation.  Had  I  not  done  so,  it  would 
be  too  late  now." 

For  four  yeai^  he  had  been  conscious  of  declining  health, 
and  had  always  carried  with  him,  wherever  he  traveled,  an 
oaken  coffin,  with  his  shroud  and  other  requisites  for  his  fu- 
neral. With  very  minute  directions  ho  settled  all  hia  worid- 
ly  affiiii-s,  and  gave  the  most  particular  instructions  respecting 
his  funeral.  Changing  his  linen,  he  strictly  enjoined  that  his 
shirt  should  not  be  removed  after  his  death,  for  his  fastidious 
■s  shocked  by  tlie  idea  of  the  exposure  of  his  body, 

a  after  the  soul  had  taken  its  flight. 
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He  ordered  hia  haii',  after  his  death,  to  be  cut  ofi^  all  his 
teeth  to  be  extracted,  pounded  to  powder  and  publicly  burned 
in  the  chapel  of  his  pala«e.  For  one  day  his  remains  were  to 
be  exposed  to  the  public,  as  a  lesson  of  mortality.  They  were 
then  to  be  placed  in  a  sack  filled  with  quicklime.  The  sack 
was  to  be  enveloped  in  folds  of  silk  and  satin,  and  then  placed 
in  the  oaken  cofQn  which  had  been  so  long  awaiting  hia  re- 
mains. The  coffin  was  then  to  be  deposited  under  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  of  his  palace  at  Ncustadt,  in  such  a  position  that 
the  officiating-  priest  should  ever  trample  over  his  head  and 
heai-t.  The  king  expressed  the  hope  that  this  humiliation  of 
hia  body  would,  in  some  degree,  be  accepted  by  the  Deity  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  soul.  How  universal  the  instinct 
that  sin  needs  an  atonement  I 

Having  finished  these  dii-ectiona  the  emperor  observed  that 
some  of  his  attendants  were  in  tears,  "  Do  yon  weep,"  said 
he,  "  because  you  soo  a  mortal  die  ?  Such  tears  become  women 
rather  than  men."  The  emperor  was  now  dying.  As  the 
ecclesiastics  repeated  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  emperor 
gave  the  responses  until  his  voice  failed,  and  then  continued  to 
give  tokens  of  recognition  and  of  faith,  by  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1519,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  breathed  liis  last.  He 
was  then  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Maximilian  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  the  descendants  of -Ehodolph  of  Hapsburg.  It  is  saying 
but  little  for  his  moral  integrity,  to  affirm  that  he  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  rulers  of  bis  ago.  According  to  his  ideas  of 
religion,  he  was  a  religious  man.  According  to  his  ideas  of 
honesty  and  of  honor,  he  was  both  an  honest  and  an  honora- 
ble man.  According  to  his  idea  of  what  is  called  morcd  con- 
duet,  he  was  irreproachable,  being  addicted  to  no  migented 
rices,  or  any  sins  which  would  be  condemned  by  his  associates. 
His  ambition  was  not  to  secure  for  himself  ease  or  luxury,  bat 
to  extend  his  imperial  power,  and  to  aggrandize  his  family. 
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For  these  objeeta  he  passed  his  life,  ever  tossed  upon  the  bil- 
lows of  toil  and  trouble.  In  iadustry  and  perseverance,  he 
has  rarely  been  surpassed. 

Notwithstanding  the  innamerable  interruptions  and  cares 
attendant  upon  his  station,  he  still  found  time,  one  can  hardly 
imagine  when,  to  become  a  proficient  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
day.  He  wrote  and  spoke  four  languages  readily,  Latin, 
French,  German  and  Italian.  Few  men  have  possessed  more 
persuasive  powers  of  eloquence.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  he 
■warmly  patronized,  and  men  of  letters  of  every  class  found 
in  him  a  protector.  But  history  must  truthfully  declare  that 
there  was  no  perfidy  of  which  he  would  not  be  guilty,  and  no 
meanness  to  which  he  would  not  stoop,  if  be  could  only  extend 
his  hereditary  domains  and  add  to  his  family  renown. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

IS    V.     AND    THE    REFORMATION 


CHARLES  V.  of  Spain,  as  the  nearest  male  heir,  inherited 
from  Maximilian  the  Austrian  States.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  late  emperor,  son  of  Phihp  and  of  Joanoa,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1500.  He  had  been  carefully  educated  in  the  learning 
and  aceomplisliments  of  the  age,  and  particularly  in  the  ai-ta 
of  war.  At  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  Charles, 
though  but  sixteen  years- of  age,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Spain,  and  though  strongly  opposed  for  a  time,  he  gi'asped 
firmly  and  held  securely  the  reins  of  govomraent. 

Joanna,  bis  mother,  was  legally  the  sovereign,  both  by  the 
laws  of  united  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  by  the  testaments  of 
-  Isabella  and  Fei-dinand,  Bnt  she  was  insane,  and  was  sunk  in 
such  depths  of  melancholy  as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the 
scenes  which  weie  transjiiiing  around  her.  Two  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne  of 
SpMn  and  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian.  The 
yonng  king,  wiih  wonderful  energy  of  character,  had,  during 
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that  time,  established  himself  very  flrmly  on  the  throne.  Upon 
the  deiith  of  Maximilian  many  claimants  rose  for  the  impeiial 
tlirone.  Ileniy  Vm.  of  England  and  Francis  of  France,  were 
jirominent  among  the  competitors.  For  six  months  all  the 
arts,  of  diplomacy  were  exhausted  by  the  various  candidates, 
and  Charles  of  Spain  won  the  prize.  On  the  28th  of  Jnne, 
I519,hewas  unanimously  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
youthful  sovereign,  who  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
at  Barcelona  when  he  received  the  first  intelligence  of  his  elec- 
tion. He  had  eufflcient  strength  of  character  to  avoid  the 
sUghtcst  appearance  of  exultation,  but  received  the  announce- 
ment with  dignity  and  gravity  fiir  above  his  years. 

The  Spaniards  ivere  exceedingly  excited  and  alarmed  by 
the  news.  They  feared  that  their  young  sovereign,  of  whom 
they  had  already  began  to  be  proud,  would  leave  Sp^  to  es- 
tablish his  court  in  the  German  empire,  and  they  shonld  thus 
be  left,  as  a  distant  prevince,  to  the  government  of  a  viceroy. 
The  king  was  consequently  flooded  with  petitions,  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  not  to  accept  the  imperial  urown.  But 
Charles  was  as  ambitious  as  his  grandfather,  Masiniiliaii,  whose 
foresight  and  maneuvering  had  set  in  train  those  inflnenoea 
which  had  elevated  him  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

Soon  a  solemn  embassy  arrived,  and,  with  the  customary 
porflp,  proffered  to  Charles  the  crown  which  so  m.any  had  Cov- 
eted, Charles  accepted  theoffice,  and  made  immediate  prepa- 
rations, notwithstanding  the  increasing  clamor  of  his  subjects, 
to  go  to  Germany  for  hia  coionation.  Inttustmg  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  during  his  abience  to  offi<ei-s  m  whom  he  re- 
posed confidence,  he  embiited  on  shipbuiid,  and  laiidmg 
first  at  Dover  in  England,  made  a  visit  of  four  dajs  to  ■ 
Henry  VIII.  He  then  continued  hiavoyige  to  the  Netbei- 
lands  ;  proceeding  thence  to  Aix-!a-ChapelIe,  he  was  crowned 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1520,  with  magnificence  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Thus  Charles  V,,  when  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  crowned 
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Emperor  of  Germany,  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
yontliful  precocity  is  one  of  the  innovations  of  motleru  times. 

In  tiie  changes' of  t)ie  poMcal  kaleidoscope,  Austria  had 
now  become  a  part  of  Spain,  or  rather  a  princo  of  Austrian 
descent,  a  lineal  heir  of  the  liouse  of  Ilapsburg,  had  inherited 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  most  extensive  monarchy,  in  its 
continental  domains  and  its  colonial  possessions,  then  upon  the 
globe.  The  Germanic  confederation  at  this  time  made  a  de- 
cided step  in  advance.  Ilitherto  the  emperors,  when  crowned, 
had  made  a  sort  of  verbal  promise  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  sevei'al 
states.  They  were,  however,  apprehensive  that  the  new  em- 
peror, availing  himself  of  the  vast  power  wbich  he  possessed 
independently  of  the  imperial  crown,  might,  by  gradual  en- 
croachments, defraud  them  of  their  rights.  A  sort  of  consti- 
tution was  accordingly  drawn  up,  consisting  of  thirty-six  arti- 
cles, defining  quite  minutely  the  laws,  customs  and  privileges 
of  the  empire,  which  constitution  Chai'les  was  required  to 
sign  before  his  coronation. 

Charles  presided  in  person  over  his  first  diet  which  he  had 
convened  at  Worms  on  the  6th  of  January,  1521,  The  theo- 
logical and  political  war  of  the  Reformation  was  now  agitat- 
ing all  Germany,  and  raging  with  the  utmost  violence.  Luther 
had  torn  the  vail  from  the  corruptions  of  papacy,  and  wai  ex- 
hibiting to  astonished  Europe  the  enonnous  aggression  and 
the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  pontifical  power.  Letter  suc- 
ceeded letter,  and  pamphlet  pamphlet,  and  they  fell  upon  the 
decaying  hierarchy  like  shot  and  shell  upon  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tress already  crumbling  and  tottering  through  age. 

On  the  I5th  of  July,  1620,  three  months  before  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  V.,  the  pope  issued  his  world-renowned  buU 
against  the  inti'epid  monk.  He  condemned  Luthei-  as  a  heretic, 
forbade  the  reading  of  his  writings,  excommunicated  him  if  he 
did  not  retract  within  sixty  days,  and  all  princes  and  states 
were  commanded,  under  p:^in  of  inciimng  the  s! 
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to  seize  his  person  and  pmish  him  and  his  adherents.  Many 
were  overawed  by  these  menaces  of  the  holy  fiither,  who 
held  the  keya  of  heaven  and  of  hell.  The  fate  of  Luther  wa-, 
considered  sealed.     His  works  were  publidy  burned  in  several 

Luther,  undaunted,  replied  with  blow  for  blow.  He  de- 
.  clared  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  renounced  all  obedience  to 
him,  detailed  with  scathing  severity  the  conduct  of  corrupt 
pontiffs,  and  called  upon  the  whole  nation  to  renounce  all  alle- 
giance to  the  scandalous  court  of  Rome.  To  cap  the  climax 
of  his  contempt  and  defiance,  he,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1520,  not  two  months  after  the  crowning  of  Chariea  V.,  led 
his  admiring  followers,  the  professors  and  students  of  the  uni- 
versity  of  Wittemberg,  in  procession  to  the  eastern  gate"of 
the  city,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse,  he  com- 
mitted the  papal  buU  to  the  flames,  exclaiming,  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel,  "  Because  thou  hast  troubled  the  Holy  One  of  God, 
let  eternal  fire  consume  thee."  This  dauntless  spirit  of  the  re^ 
fonner  inspired  his  disciples  throughout  Germany  with  new 
courage,  and  in  many  other  cities  the  pope's  bull  of  excommu- 
nication was  burned  with  expressions  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  great  religtous  controversy  when 
Charles  V.  held  his  first  diet  at  "Worms.  The  pope,  wieldmg 
all  the  energies  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  with  immense  tem- 
poral revenues  at  his  disposal,  with  ecclesiastics,  officers  of  his 
spiritual  court,  scattered  all  over  Europe,  who  exercised  abnost 
a  supernatural  power  over  the  minds  of  the  benighted  masses, 
was  still  perhaps  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe,  The 
new  emperor,  with  immense  schemes  of  ambition  opening  be- 
fore his  youthful  and  ardent  mind,  and  with  no  principles  of 
heartfelt  piety  to  incline  him  to  seek  and  love  the  truth,  as  a 
matter  of  course  sought  the  favor  of  the  imperial  pontiff,  and 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  obscure 
monk. 
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pontiff  at  the  diet,  gave  tlie  f       Hy  h  ti'^y  in- 

veighed agaiust  the  heresy  of  L  th  d  p    p      d  that  the 

diet  should  also  condemn  tlu  f  m  T  t  t  ly  for  Lu- 
ther he  was  a  subject  of  tlic  1  t  t  fS  Y  dneitlier 
pope  Dor  emperor  could  touch  him  but  thiou^h  tl  elector. 
Fifdenc,  the  Duke  of  Sasony,  one  of  the  electors  of  the  em- 
pire, governed  a  tomtoiy  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  square 
miles,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  contmning  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  duchy 
has  since  passed  through  many  changes  and  dismemhei-ments, 
^ut  in  the  early  part  of  the  axteenth  century  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  waa  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  German 
empire. '  Frederic  -was  not  disposed  to  auvrender  his  subject  un- 
tried and  uncondemncd  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
He  accordingly  objected  to  this  summary  condemnation  of 
Luther,  and  declared  that  before  judgment  was  pronounced, 
the  accused  should  be  heard  In  his  own  defense.  Charles,  who 
was  by  no  means  aware  how  extendvoly  the  opinions  of  Luther 
had  been  circulated  and  received,  was  surprised  to  find  many 
nobles,  each  emholdened  by  the  rest,  rise  in  the  diet  and  de- 
nounce, in  terms  of  ever-inereadng  severity,  the  exactions  aii<l 
the  arrogance  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  pope's  legates, 
the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
diet,  and  to  allow  Luther  the  privilege  of  being  heard,  though 
he  avowed  to  the  fnends  of  the  pope  that  Luther  should  not 
be  permitted  to  make  any  defense,  but  should  only  have  an 
opportunity  to  confess  his  heresy  and  implore  forgiveness. 
"Worms,  where  the  diet  was  in  session,  on  the  west  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  was  not  within  the  tenitories  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  consequently  the  emperor,  in  sending  a  summons  to  Lu- 
ther to  present  himself  before  the  diet,  sent,  also,  a  safe  conduct. 
With  alacrity  the  bold  reformer  obeyed  the  siim  " 

Wittemberg,  where  Luther  was  both  professor  ■ 
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my  and  al,o  pMor  of  ,  ohuroh,  to  Worm.,  ™  a  distmoo  of 
noarly  three  litndrod  mUe,.  Bnt  the  jonrnoj  of  tko  reform,, 
through  all  of  this  long  road  v,^  .lm„jt  lil,o  » timmpl,.,]  prooes.' 
non.  Crowd,  gathered  CTerywhere  to  behold  the  man  »ho 
had  darod  to  bid  defiance  to  the  terror,  of  that  .piritnal  po». 
er  before  ivhioh  the  haughtiest  monarch,  had  trembled  The 
people  had  read  the  witieg,  of  Luther,  and  ju.tly  regarded 
him  a.  the  advocate  of  oi,il  and  religion,  liberty.  The  noble,, 
who  had  often  been  humiliated  by  the  arrogance  of  the  pon. 
Off  admtred  a  man  who  wa.  bringing  a  now  power  into  the 
held  for  their  di.enthraUajent. 

When  Luther  had  arrived  within  three  mile,  of  Worm.,' 
■  .ocompanied  by  a  few  friend,  and  the  Imperial  herald  who  had 
.ummoned  him,  he  wa.  met  by  a  proceaion  of  two  thousand 
p.n»ns,  who  had  come  from  the  eity  to  form  hi.  e.cort.  Some 
fnond,  m  the  city  eent  him  a  warning  that  he  eould  not  rely 
upon  the  protection  of  his  «/,  ~«A«,  that  he  would  proba- 
bly be  perfidiously  arrested,  and  they  intveatod  him  to  retire  im- 
mediately again  toSaiony.  Luther  made  the  memorable  reply, 
"  I  will  go  to  Worms,  if  a,  many  devil,  meet  me  there'  a. 
there  are  tile,  upon  the  roof,  of  the  hou.es." 

The  emperor  was  astonished  to  find  that  greater  crowd, 
were  as«imbled,  and  greater  enthusiasm  wa,  displayed  in  wit- 
ncssmg  the  entrance  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg,  than  had 
greeted  the  uaperial  entrance  to  the  eity. 

It  wa.  mdeed  an  august  aaemblago  before  which  Luther 
™  an-ayed.  The  emperor  himself  presided,  sn.tained  by  hi. 
brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  Sii  elector.,  twenty-fom- 
dukes,  seven  margraves,  thirty  birfiops  and  prelates,  and  an 
uncounted  number  of  prinee.,  counts,  lord,  and  ambassador, 
filled  the  spaoions  hall.  It  wa,  the  18th  of  April,  1621.  Hi, 
speech,  fearle,,,  dignified,  eloquent,  unanswerable,  occupied 
two  hour,.    He  closed  with  the  noble  word,, 

"Let  mo  be  refuted  and  convinocd  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Boripture,  or  by  the  clearest  arguments;  otherwise  I  can  not 
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and  will  not  recant ;  for  it  ia  neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  act 
against  conscience.  Here  I  take  my  stand,  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise, so  help  mc  God,  Amen," 

In  tiiis  sublime  moral  conflict  Luther  came  off  the  undis- 
puted conqueror.  The  legates  of  the  pope,  exasperated  at  hia 
triumph,  intreated  the  emperor  to  arrest  him,  in  defiance  of 
his  word  of  honor  pledged  for  his  safety.  Charles  rejected 
the  infamous  proposal  with  disdain.  Still  be  was  greatly  an- 
noyed at  so  serious  a  schism  in  the  Church,  which  threatened 
to  alienate  from  bim  the  patronage  of  the  pope.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Luther  was  too  strongly  intrenched  in  the  hearts  ol 
the  Germans,  for  the  youthful  emperor,  whose  crown  was  not 
yet  warm  upon  his  brow,  and  who  was  almost  a  stranger  in 
Germany,  to  undertake  to  crush  him.  To  appease  the  pope  be 
drew  up  an  apologetic  declaration,  in  which  ho  said,  in  terms 
which  do  not  honor  his  memory, 

"Descended  as  I  am  from  the  Christian  emperors  of  Ger- 
many, the  Catholic  kings  of  Sp^n,  and  from  the  archdukes  of 
Austria  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  all  of  whom  have  pre- 
served, to  the  last  moment  of  their  Hves,  their  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  and  have  always  been  the  defenders  and  protectors  of 
the  Catholic  faith, -its  decrees,  ceremonies  and  usages,  I  have 
been,  am  still,  and  will  ever  be  devoted  to  those  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  which  they  have  left 
to  me  as  a  sacred  inheritance.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  a 
simple  monk  has  advanced  opinions  contrary  to  tho  sentiments 
of  all  Christians,  past  and  present,  I  am  firmly  determined 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach  which  a  toleration  of  such  errors 
would  cast  on  Germany,  and  to  employ  aU  my  powers  and 
resources,  my  body,  my  blood,  my  life,  and  even  my  soul,  in 
checking  the  progress  of  this  sacrilegious  doctrine.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  pei'mit  Luther  to  enter  into  any  further  explanation, 
and  will  instantly  dismiss  and  afterward  treat  him  as  a  heretic 
But  I  can  not  violate  my  safe  conduct,  but  will  cause  him  to 
be  conducted  safely  back  to  Witteraberg." 
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The  emperor  now  attemptod  to  aeconiplish  by  intrigae 
that  which  he  could  not  attain  by  authonty  offeree.  He  held 
a  private  interview  with  the  reformer,  and  endeavored,  by  all 
those  arts  at  the  disposal  of  an  emperor,  to  influence  Lnther 
to  a  recantation.  Failuig  utterly  io  this,  he  delayed  further 
operations  for  a  month,  until  many  of  the  diet,  including  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  other  powerful  friends  of  Luther,  had 
retired.  He  then,  having  carefully  retained  those  who  would 
be  obsequious  to  his  will,  caused  a  decree  to  be  enacted,  as  it 
it  were  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  diet,  that  Luther  was 
a  heretic ;  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  pronounced 
the  ban  of  the  empire  against  all  who  should  countenance  or 
protect  him. 

But  Luther,  on  the  2Cth  of  May,  had  left  Worms  on  his 
return  to  Wittetaberg.  When  ho  had  passed  ojer  about  half 
the  distance,  his  friend  and  admirer,  Fredeilc  of  Saxony,  con- 
scions  of  the  imminent  peril  which  hung  over  the  intrepid 
monk,  sent  a  troop  of  masked  horsemen  who  seized  him  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  Frederic  kept 
Iiim  safely  concealed  for  nine  months,  not  alloiving  even  his 
friends  to  know  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Luther,  acqui- 
escing in  the  prudence  of  this  measure,  called  this  retreat  his 
Patmoa;  and  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  commenced  his  most  admirable  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  German  language,  a  work  which  has  con- 
tributed vastly  more  than  all  others  to  disseminate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation  throughout  Germany, 

It  vrill  be  remembered  that  Maximilian's  son  Ferdinand, 
who  was  brother  to  Charles  V.,  had  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Ladislaus,  Kmg  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Disturbances 
Ji  Spain  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  emperor  to  leave  Ger- 
many, and  for  eight  years  his  attention  was  almost  constantly 
occupied  by  wars  and  intrigues  m  southern  Europe.  Ferdi- 
nand was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  Austrian  States. 
In  the  year  1521,  Leo  X.  died,  and  Adrian,  who  seems  to  havo 
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been  truly  a  conscientious  Christian  man,  asBtimed  the  tiara. 
Ho  saw  tbe  deep  corruptions  of  the  Churcli,  confessed  them 
openly,  mourned  over  them  and  declared  that  the  Church 
needed  a  thorougli  reformation. 

This  admisMOu,  of  coarse,  wonderfully  strengthened  the 
Latheraa  party.  The  diet,  meeting  soon  after,  drew  up  a  list 
of  a  hundred  grievances,  which  they  intreated  the  pope  to  re- 
form, declaring  that  Germany  could  no  longer  endure  them. 
They  declared  that  Luther  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  these  corruptions,  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  edicts 
of  the  diet  of  Worms  to  be  enforced.  Ferdmand  of  Auati-ia, 
entering  into  the  views  of  his  brother,  was  anxious  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  new  ideas,  now  spreading  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  he  entered — instructed  by  a  legate,  Campegio,  fi-om 
the  pope — i^o  an  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
most  of  the  German  bishops,  to  carry  the  edict  of  Worms  into 
effect. 

Frederic,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  died  in  1525,  but  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  John  the  Constant,  who  cordially 
embraced  and  publicly  avowed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  Luther,  in  July  of  this  ye^r,  gave  the  last  signal 
proof  of  his  entire  emancipation  from  the  superstitions  of  the 
papacy  by  marrying  Catharine  Bora,  a  noble  lady  who,  having 
espoused  his  views,  had  left  the  nunneiy  where  she  had  been 
an  inmate.  It  ia  impossible  for  one  now  to  conceive  the  im- 
presslon  which  was  produced  in  Catholic  Europe  by  the  mar- 
riage of  a  priest  and  a  nun. 

Many  of  the  German  princes  now  folloived  the  example 
of  John  of  Saxony,  and  openly  avowed  their  faith  in  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines.  In  the  Austrian  States,  notwithstanding 
all  Ferdinand's  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  new  faith  steadily 
spread,  commanding  the  assent  of  the  most  virtuous  and  the 
most  intelligent.  Many  of  the  nobles  avowed  themselves 
Lutherans,  as  did  even  some  of  the  professors  in  the  nnivci-sity 
at  Vienna.    The  vital  questions  at  issue,  taking  lir)!i!,  -ah  tbey 
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did,,  of  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  sonl  and  the  daily  habits 
of  life,  roused  the  goceral  mind  to  the  most  intense  activity. 
The  bitterest  hostihty  sprang  up  between  the  two  parties, 
and  many  persons,  without  piety  and  without  judgment, 
threw  off  the  superstitions  of  the  papacy,  only  to  adopt  other 
superstitions  equally  revolting.  The  sect  of  Anabaptists  rose, 
abjuring  alt  civil  as  well  as  all  religious  authority,  ckiming  to 
be  the  elect  of  God,  advocating  a  community  of  goods  and 
of  wives,  and  discarding  all  restraint.  They  roused  the  ig- 
norant peasantry,  and  easily  showed  them  that  they  were 
suffering  as  much  injustice  from  feudal  lords  as  from  papal 
bishops.  It  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
on  a  small  scale,  Germany  was  desolated  by  infuriate  bands, 
demolishing  alike  the  castles  of  the  nobles  and  the  palaces  of 
the  bishops,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  ig  their  indis- 
criminate slaughtei'. 

The  insurrection  was  so  terrible,  that  both  Lutherans  and 
papists  united  to  quell  it ;  and  so  fierce  were  these  fenaties, 
that  a  hundred  thousand  perished  on  fields  of  blood  before 
the  rebellion  was  quelled.  These  outrages  were,  of  course,  by 
the  Catholics  regarded  as  the  legitimate  results  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  it  surely  can  not  be  denied  that  they  sprung  from 
them.  The  fire  which  glows  on  the  hearth  may  consume  the 
dwelling.  But  Luther  and  his  friends  assailed  the  Anabap- 
tists  with  every  weapon  they  could  wield.  The  Catholics 
formed  powerful  combinations  to  arrest  the  spread  of  evan- 
gelical views.  The  reformers  organized  combinations  equally 
powerful  to  diffuse  those  opinions,  which  they  were  sure  in- 
volved the  welfare  of  the  world, 

Charles  Y.,  having  somewhat  allayed  the  troubles  which 
harassed  him  in  southern  Europe,  now  turned  his  attention 
to  Germany,  and  resolved,  with  a  strong  hand,  to  suppress  the 
religious  a^tation.  In  a  letter  to  the  German  States  he  very 
pei-emptorily  announced  his  determination,  declaring  that  ho 
would  exterminate  the  errors  of  Luther,  exhorting  them,  to 
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resist  alt  attaeta  against  the  ancient  as^es  of  the  Churcii,  and 
expressing  to  each  of  the  Catholic  princes  his  earnest  approval 
of  their  conduct. 

Germany  was  now  threatened  with  civil  war.  The  Cath- 
olics demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  of  Worms, 
The  reformers  demanded  perfect  toleration— that  every  man 
Bhonld  enjoyfreedom  of  opinion  and  of  worsfiip.  A  new  war 
in  Italy  perhaps  prevented  this  appeal  to  arms,  as  Charles  "V. 
found  himself  involved  in  new  difficulties  which  engrossed  al! 
his  energies.  Ferdinand  found  the  Austrian  States  so  divided 
by  this  controversy,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  as- 
sume some  degree  of  impartiahty,  and  to  submit  to  some- 
thing like  toleration,  A  new  pope,  Clement  VII.,  succeeded 
the  short  reign  of  Adrian,  and  all  the  ambition,  intrigue  and 
corruption  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  course  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  resnmed  their  sway.  The  pope  formed  the  cele- 
brated Holy  League  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  new  opin- 
ions; and  this  led  all  the  princes  of  the  empire,  who  had  es- 
poused the  Lutheran  doctrines,  more  openly  and  cordially  to 
combine  in  self-defense.  In  every  country  in  Europe  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformer  spread  rapidly,  and  the  papa!  throne 
was  shaken  to  its  base, 

Charles  V,,  whose  arms  were  suoce^ful  in  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  whose  power  was  daily  increasing,  was  still  very 
desirous  of  restoring  quiet  to  Europe  by  reestablishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  papal  Church,  and  crushing  out  dissent. 
n«  accordingly  convened  another  diet  at  Spires,  the  capital 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1529.  As  the  em- 
peror was  Setainod  in  Italy,  his  brother  Ferdinand  presided. 
The  diet  was  of  course  divided,  but  the  majority  passed  very 
stringent  resolutions  against  the  Reformation,  It  was  enacted 
that  the  edict  ofWorms  should  be  enforced  ;  that  the  mass 
shonld  be  reestablished  wherever  it  had  been  abolished ;  and 
that  preachers  should  promulgate  no  new  docti'ines.  The  mi- 
nority entered  their  protest.     They  urged  that,thc  mitss  had 
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been  clearly  proved  to  ha  contrary  to  the  "Word  of  God  ;  that 
the  Scriptures  were  the  only  certain  rule  of  life  ;  and  declared 
their  resolution  to  maintain  the  truths  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  regardless  of  traditions.  This  Protest  was  sas- 
t^oed  by  powerful  names — John,  Elector  of  Saxony ;  George, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg ;  two  Dukes  of  Erunswict ;  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel;  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  fourteen 
imperial  cities,  to  which  were  soon  added  ten  more.  Nothing 
can  more  decisively  show  than  this  the  wonderful  progress 
which  the  Reformation  in  so  short  a  time  had  made.  From 
this  Protest  the  reformei-s  received  the  name  of  Protestants, 
which  they  have  since  retained. 

The  emperor,  flushed  with  success,  now  resolved,  with  new 
energy,  to  assail  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Leaving 
Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  and  met  the  pope,  Clement  VH,,  at 
Bologna,  ia  February,  1530.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  held 
many  long  and  private  interviews.  What  they  said  no  one 
knows.  But  Charles  V.,  who  was  eminently  a  sagacious  man, 
bccaine  convinced  tfiat  the  difficulty  had  become  fir  too  se- 
rious to  be  easily  healed,  that  men  of  such  power  had  embi'aced 
the  Lutheran  doctiiues  that  it  was  expedient  to  change  the 
tone  of  menace  into  one  of  respect  and  conciliation.  Ho  ac- 
cordingly issued  a  call  for  another  diet  to  meet  in  April,  1530, 
at  the  city  of  Augsburg  in  Bavaria. 

"  I  have  convened,"  he  wrote,  "  this  assembly  to  consider 
the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  is  my 
intention  to  hear  both  parties  with  candor  and  charity,  to  ex- 
amine their  respective  arguments,  to  correct  and  reform  what 
requires  to  bo  corrected  and  reformed,  that  the  truth  being 
known,  and  harmony  established,  there  may,  in  future,  be  only 
one  pure  and  simple  iaith,  and,  as  all  arc  disciples  of  the  same 
Jesus,  all  may  form  one  and  the  same  Church." 

Tiiese  fair  words,  however,  only  excited  the  suspicions  of 
the  Protestants,  which  suspicions  subsequent  events  proved  to 
be  well  founded.     The  emperor  entered  Augsburg  in  great 
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state,  and  immediately  assumed  a  dictatorial  air,  requiring  the 
diet  to  attend  high  mass  with  him,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
procession  of  the  host. 

"  I  will  rather,"  said  the  Marquia  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
emperor,  "  instantly  offer  my  head  to  the  executioner,  than 
renoimce  the  gospel  and  approve  idolatry,  Christ  did  not 
institute  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  carried  in 
pomp  through  the  streets,  nor  to  be  adored  by  the  people. 
He  said, 'Take,  eat;'  but  never  said,  'Put  this  sacrament 
into  a  vase,  cany  it  publicly  in  triumph,  and  let  the  people 
prostrate  themselves  before  it,' " 

The  Protestants,  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's  dec- 
laration that  it  was  his  intention  to  hear  the  sentiments  of 
■■^11,  drew  up  a  confesKOii  of  their  faith,  which  they  presented 
to  the  enjperor  in  German  and  in  Latin.  This  celebrated 
creed  is  known  in  history  aa  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
The  emperor  was  quite  embarrassed  by  this  document^  as  he 
was  well  aware  of  thi3  argumentative  powers  of  the  reformers, 
and  feared  that  the  document,  attaining  celebrity,  and  being 
read  eagerly  all  over  the  empire,  would  only  multiply  converts 
to  their  views.  At  first  he  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  read. 
But  finding  that  this  only  created  commotion  which  would 
add  celebrity  to  the  confession,  he  adjotu-ned  the  diet  to  a 
small  chapel  where  but  two  hundred  could  be  convened. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony  rose  to  read  the  confession, 
the  emperor  commanded  that  he  should  read  the  Latin  copy, 
a  language  which  but  few  of  the  Germans  underatood, 

"  Sire,"  said  the  chancellor,  "  we  are  now  on  German 
ground.  I  trnst  that  your  majesty  will  not  order  the  apology 
of  our  faith,  which  ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible,  to 
be  read  in  a  language  not  understood  by  the  Germans." 

The  emperor  ivas  compelled  to  yield  to  so  reasonable  a 
request.  The  adjacent  apartments,  and  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  were  all  filled  with  an  eager  crowd.  The  chancellor 
i-ead  the  creed  in  a  voice  so  clear  and  loud  that  the  whole 
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(uuititude  could  hear.  The  emperor  -waa  very  uneasy,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  readingj  which  occupied  two  hours,  took  both 
the  Latin  and  the  German  copies,  and  requested  that  the  con- 
fession should  not  be  published  without  his  consent.  Lut!ier 
and  Melancthon  drew  up  this  celebrated  document.  Melanc- 
thon  was  an  exceedingly  mild  and  amiable  man,  and  such  a 
lover  of  peace  that  he  would  perhaps  do  a  little  violence  to 
his  own  conscience  in  the  attempt  to  conciliate  those  from 
whom  he  was  constrained  to  differ.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  man  of  great  force,  deci.'-ion  and  fearlessness,  t\  ho  would 
speak  the  truth  in  the  plainest  terms,  without  softening  a 
phrase  to  conciliate  either  fiiend  or  fuo.  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg  being  the  joint  production  of  both  Melancthon  and 
Luther,  did  not  exactly  suit  either.  It  waa  a  little  too  nn- 
compromiBing  for  Melancthon,  a  little  too  pliant  and  yielding 
for  Luther.  Melancthon  soon  after  toot  the  confession  and 
changed  it  to  bring  it  into  more  entire  accordance  with  his 
h]>irit.  Hence  a  division  which,  in  obhvion  of  its  origin,  has 
rontinued  to  the  present  day.  Those  who  adhered  to  the 
oiiginal  docmnent  which  waa  presented  to  tho  emperor,  were 
called  Lutherans;  those  who  adopted  the  confession  as  soft- 
ened by  Melancthon,  weio  called  Gei-man  IJcfoi-med. 

The  emperor  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  carrying  with 
him  the  majority  of  the  diet,  issued  a  decree  of  intolei'anee 
and  menace,  in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  ceremonies, 
doctrines  and  usages  of  tho  papa!  church,  without  exception, 
were  to  be  reestabhshed,  married  priests  deposei],  suppressed 
convents  restored,  and  every  innovation,  of  whatever  kind,  to 
be  revoked.  All  who  opposed  this  decree  were  to  bo  exposed 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  with  all  its  pains  and  penalties. 

This  was  indeed  an  appalling  measure.  Recantation  or  war 
waa  the  only  alternative.  Charles,  being  still  much  occupied 
by  the  affairs  of  his  vait  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  all  its  am- 
bitions and  wars,  needed  a  coadjutor  in  the  government  of 
tfeimany,  aa  serious  tiouble  was  evidently  near  at  band.     He 
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tberefore  proposed  the  election  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  as 
coadjutor  with  him  in  administering  the  affaiis  of  Gci-many. 
Ferdinand,  who  had  recently  united  to  the  Austrian  territoriea 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  consequently  chosen, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1531,  King  of  the  Romans.  Charles 
was  determined  to  enforce  his  decrees,  and  both  polities  now 
prepared  for  war. 
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CHARLES    V.    AND     THE    REFORMATION. 
Fitoji  1531  TO  1552, 

PrOTIKTABTS.— PuEpiHAUOBS  rCPR  RESEWEO  1  [OSTILITIES.— A UO  U K BTATION  OF  THB 
pROTBSTiBT  FoilOES.— ThB  CotTSOII.  OY  TBEST.—MirTOiL  CoHSTEEKATlOK.— Dekb  AT 
OF  TUB  PKOTE3TANT  AbUI USIOOKBP  YUE  SuCCOt— KkTOM  IS  TM  EMMcgB's 

IKHBEEO.— PBOmSTAFTiaU  iPPARlBTLY  CKUai!  EO.— PlOT  AO  AIBST  OhABIIB.— MaBE- 
ICB  or  SaXOKV.— A  CllAKOB  OF  SCEHE.— TUK  BlTER  BIT.— The  EhPSKOR  FUMBLED  — 

Uia  Flight.— llis  DirtEKHiHEi.  Will. 

rpIIE  intolerant  decrees  of  the  iHet  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
evident  determination  of  tho  emperor  unrelentingly  to 
enforce  tlicm,  spread  tbe  greatest  alanii  among  the  Protest- 
ants. They  immediately  assembled  at  SmalkaJde  in  Decem- 
ber, 1530,  and  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  protection. 
The  emperor  was  resolved  to  crush  the  Protestants.  The 
Protestants  were  resolved  not  to  be  crushed.  The  sword  of 
the  Catholics  was  drawn  for  the  assault — the  sword  of  the 
j-eformers  for  defense.  Civil  war  was  just  bursting  fo^h  in 
all  its  horrors,  when  the  Turks,  with  an  army  three  hundred 
thousand  strong,  lite  I'avcning  wolves  i-ushed  into  Hungary. 
This  danger  was  appalling.  The  Turks  in  theiv  bloody  march 
had,  as  yet,  encountered  no  effectual  resistance ;  though  they 
had  experienced  temporaiy  checks,  their  progress  had  been  on 
the  whole  resistless,  and  wherever  they  had  planted  their  feet 
they  had  established  themselves  firmly.  Originating  aa  a 
small  tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  they  had  spread 
over  all  Asia  Minor,  had  crossed  the  Bosphorns,  captured 
Constantinople,  and  had  brought  aU  Gi'eece  under  their  eivay. 
They  were  still  pressing  on,  flushed  with  victory.     Christian 
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Europe  waa  trembling  before  them.  And  now  an  aimy  of 
three  bundled  thousand  had  crossed  the  Danube,  sweeping  all 
opposition  before  them,  and  were  spreading  terror  and  do- 
Btruction  through  Hungary.  The  capture  of  that  immense 
kingdom  Beemcd  to  leave  all  Europe  detenseloss. 

The  emperor  and  his  Catholic  fiiends  were  fearfully  alarmed. 
Here  was  a  danger  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  the  doctrines 
of  Luther.  All  the  energies  of  Chilstendom  wore  requiwte  to 
repel  this  invasion.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  Pi-otestant  princes  to  cooperate  in  this  great  emergence. 
But  they  had  more  to  fear  from  the  fleiy  persecution  of  the 
papal  church  than  from  the  cimeter  of  the  infidel,  and  they 
refused  any  cooperation  with  the  emperor  so  long  as  the  men- 
aces of  the  Augsburg  decrees  were  suspended  over  them.  The 
emperor  wished  the  Protestants  to  help  him  drive  out  the 
Turks,  that  then,  relieved  from  that  danger,  he  might  turn  all 
Ms  energies  against  the  Protestants. 

After  -laiiOHb  negotiations  it  was  agreed,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  that  there  should  be  a  truce  of  the  Catholic  per- 
Beoution  until  inother  general  council  should  be  called,  and 
that  until  then  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  freedom  of 
conscience  ind  of  worship.  The  German  States  now  turned 
then-  whole  foice  against  the  Turks.  The  Protestants  contrib- 
uted to  the  wai  with  energy  which  amazed  tlie  Catholics, 
They  e^en  tiobled  the  contingents  which  they  had  agreed  to 
furnish,  and  marched  to  the  assault  with  the  greatest  intrepid- 
ity. Tho  Turks  were  driven  fi-om  Hungary,  and  then  the 
emperor,  in  violation  of  his  pledge,  recommenced  proceeding 
against  the  Protestants.  But  it  was  the  woi'st  moment  the 
infatuated  emperor  could  have  selected.  The  Protestants, 
^ready  armed  and  marshaled,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  lie 
down  to  be  trodden  upon  by  their  foes.  They  renewed  their 
confederacy,  drove  the  emperor's  Austnan  troops  out  of  the 
territories  of  Wirlemberg,  which  they  had  seized,  and  restored 
the  duchy  to  the  Protestant  duke,  Ulric.     Civil  war  had  now 
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commenced.  But  the  Protestants  were  strong,  deterniiiied, 
and  had  proved  their  valor  in  the  recent  war  with  the  Ttirks. 
The  more  moderate  of  the  papal  party,  foi-oseeing  a  strife 
which  might  be  interminable,  interposed,  aud  succeeded  in 
effeoting  a  compromise  which  again  secured  transient  peace. 

Charles,  however,  had  not  yet  abandoned  his  design  to 
compel  the  Protestants  to  return  to  the  papal  church.  He 
was  merely  temporizing  till  he  could  bring  such  an  array  of 
the  papal  powers  against  the  reformers  th;it  they  could  present 
no  successful  resistance.  With  this  intention  he  entered  into 
a  seci'et  treaty  with  the  powei-fiil  King  of  France,  in  which 
Francis  agreed  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom  to 
crush  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  He  then  succeeded  in  conclud- 
uig  a  truce  with  the  Turks  for  five  years.  He  was  now  pre- 
pared to  act  with  decision  agamst  the  reformed  religion. 

But  while  Charles  had  been  marshaling  his  party  the  Prot- 
estants had  been  rapidly  increasing.  Eloquent  preachei-s,  able 
writers,  had  everywhere  proclaimed  the  corruptions  of  the 
papacy  and  urged  a  pure  gospel.  These  corruptions  were  so 
palpable  that  they  could  not  bear  the  light.  The  most  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious,  all  over  Europe,  were  rapidly  embra- 
cing the  new  doctrines.  These  new  doctrines  embi-aced  and 
involved  principles  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty.  The 
Bible  is  the  most  formidable  book  which,  was  ever  penned 
against  aristocratic  usurpation.  God  is  the  univei-sal  Father. 
AU  men  aie  bi'others.  The  despots  of  that  day  i-egarded  the 
controvei-sy  as  one  which,  in  the  end,  involved  the  stability  of 
their  thrones.  "Give  us  light,"  the  Protest;mts  said.  "Give 
us  darkness,"  responded  the  papacy,  "or  the  submissive 
masses  will  rise  and  oveithroiv  despotic  thrones  as  well  as 
idolatrous  altars." 

Several  of  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  the  bishops 
who,  in  that  day  of  darkness,  lad  been  groping  in  the  dark 
DOW  that  light  had  conio  into  the  world,  rsjinced  in  that  light, 
and  enthusiastically  espoused  the  trutli.     Tlio  emperor  was 
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quite  appalled  when  he  learned  that  the  Ai'chbishop  of  Co- 
logne, who  was  also  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire,  had 
joined  the  reformers ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  vast  influence  ot 
his  name,  this  conveision  gave  the  Protestants  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  diet,  so  many  of  the  German  pmees  had  akeady 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Luther.  The  Protestants,  encouraged 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  their  doctrines  were  spreading, 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  humbie  themselves  before  their  op- 
ponents, but  with  their  hands  upon  the  hilts  of  their  swords, 
declared  that  they  would  not  bow  their  necks  to  intolerance. 

It  was' indeed  a  formidable  power  which  the  emperor 
was  now  about  to  marshal  against  the  Protestants,  He  had 
France,  Spain,  all  the  roused  energies  of  the  pope  and  his  ex- 
tended dominions,  and  all  the  Catholic  States  of  the  empire. 
JJut  Protestantism,  which  liad  overrun  Gei-many,  had  pervaded 
Switzerland  and  Franco,  and  was  daily  on  the  increase.  The 
pope  and  the  more  zealous  papists  were  impatient  and  indig- 
nant that  the  emperor  did  not  press  his  measures  with  more 
vigor.  But  the  sagacious  Charles  more  clearly  saw  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  than  they  did,  and  while  no  less  de- 
termined in  his  resolves,  was  more  prudent  and  wary  in  his 


With  the  consent  of  the  pope  he  summoned  a  general 
council  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the  confines  of  his  own  Austrian 
territories,  where  he  eould  easily  have  every  thiog  under  his 
own  control.  He  did  every  thing  in  his  power,  in  the  mean- 
time to  promote  division  among  the  Protestants,  by  trying  to 
enter  into  pnvate  negotiations  with  the  Protestant  princes. 
He  had  the  efTrontery  to  urge  the  Protestants  to  send  their 
divines  to  the  council  of  Trent,  and  agi-eed  to  abide  by  its 
decisions,  even  when  that  council  was  summoned  by  the  pope, 
and  was  to  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  an  overwhelming  ma- 
iority  to  the  papists.  The  PTotestants,  of  eonrse,  rejected  so 
siily  a  proposition,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  decrees  of  such 
a,  council  as  of  any  binding  authority. 
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In  preparation  for  enforcing  the  decrees  wliieh  he  intended 
to  have  enacted  by  the  council  of  Trent,  Charles  obtained 
from  the  pope  thirteen  thousand  troops,  and  five  handred  thou, 
sand  dacats  (one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars).  He 
raised  one  army  in  the  Low  Countries  to  march  upon  Ger- 
many.  He  gathered  another  ai-my  in  his  hereditary  States  of 
Austria.  Ills  brother  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, raised  a  largo  army  in  each  of  those  dominions.  The 
King  of  France  mustered  his  legions,  and  boasted  of  the  con- 
dign punishment  to  wbieh  he  would  consign  the  heieties.  The 
pope  issued  a  decree  offei-ing  the  cntitc  pardon  of  all  sins  to 
those  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  war  for  tlie  extirpation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers. 

The  Protestants  were  for  a  moment  in  consternation  in 
view  of  the  gatherings  of  so  portentous  a  storm.  The  em- 
peror, by  false  professions  and  affected  clemency,  had  so  de- 
ceived them  that  tJiey  were  quite  unprepared  for  so  formida- 
ble an  attack.  They  soon,  however,  saiv  that  their  only  salva- 
tion depended  upon  a  vigorous  defense,  and  they  marshaled 
their  forces  for  war.  With  promptness  and  energy  which  even 
astonished  themselves,  they  speedily  raised  an  army  which,  on 
the  junction  of  its  several  corps,  amounted  to  eighty  thousand 
men.  In  its  intelligence,  valor,  discipline  and  equipments,  it 
was  probably  the  best  array  which  had  ever  been  assembled 
in  the  States  of  Germany.  Resolutely  they  marched  under 
Schartlin,  one  of  the  most  experienced  generals  of  the  age, 
toward  Ratisbon,  where  the  emperor  was  holding  a  diet. 

Charles  V,  was  as  much  afarmed  by  this  unexpected  ap- 
parition, as  the  Brotestants  had  been  alarmed  by  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  emperoi-.  He  had  supposed  that  his  force  was  so 
resistless  that  the  Protestants  would  see  at  once  the  hopeless- 
ness of  resisUnce,  and  would  yield  without  a  struggle.  The 
emperor  had  a  guard  of  but  eight  thousand  troops  at  Ratis- 
bon. The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  whose  dominions  he  was,  was 
wavering,  and  the  papal  troops  had  not   commenced  their 
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march.  But  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  emperor 
himself  might  be  surrounded  and  taken  captive.  Ho  retired 
precipitately  about  thirty  miles  south  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Landahut,  where  he  could  hold  out  until  he  received  succor 
from  his  Austrian  territories,  which  wore  vci-y  neai-,  and  also 
fi-om  the  pope. 

Charles  soon  received  powerful  reinforcements  fi'om  Aus-. 
tria,  fi-om  the  pope,  and  fioui  his  Spanish  kingdom.  With 
these  be  marched  some  foity  miles  west  to  Ingolstadt  and  In- 
trenched himself  beneath  its  massive  walls.  Here  he  waited 
for  fui'ther  reinforcements,  and  then  commencing  the  offen- 
Mve,  marched  up  the  Danube,  taking  possession  of  the  cities 
on  either  bank.  And  now  the  marshaled  forces  of  the  em- 
peror began  to  crowd  the  Protestants  on  all  sides.  The  army 
became  bewildered,  and  instead  of  keeping  together,  sepa- 
rated to  repel  the  attack  at  different  points.  This  caused  the 
ruin  of  the  Protestant  army.  The  dissevered  fraguienta  were 
speedily  dispersed.  The  emperor  triumphantly  entered  the 
Protestant  cities  of  Ulm  and  Augsbarg,  Straaboui-g  and  Frank- 
fort, compelled  them  to  accept  humiliating  conditions,  to  sur- 
render their  artillery  and  military  stores,  and  to  pay  enormous 
fines.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  deposed  from  bis  dig- 
nities. The  emperor  had  thrown  his  foes  upon  the  ground  and 
bound  them. 

All  the  Protestant  princes  but  two  were  vanquished,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  they  must  soon  yield  to  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  emperor.  It  was  a  day  of  disaster,  in  which  no  gleam  of 
light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  Protestant  oiuise.  But  in  that 
gloomy  hour  we  see  again  the  illustration  of  that  sentiment, 
that  "the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  Unthinking  infidelity  says  sarcastically,  "  Providence 
always  helps  the  heavy  battalions."  But  Providence  often 
brings  to  the  discomfited,  in  their  despair,  reinforcements  all 
unlooked  for. 
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There  were  in  the  army  of  Ferdiniiiid,  gathei'ed  from  the 
Austrian  territories  by  the  force  of  mihtary  consci-iption,  many 
troops  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  retbrmed  religion,'  They 
were  dissatisfied  with  this  warfare  against  tiieir  brothers,  and 
their  dissatisfaction  increased  to  murmui's  and  then  to  revolt. 
Thas  enconraged,  the  Protestant  nobles  in  Bohemia  rose  against 
Ferdinand  tlieir  king,  and  the  victorioas  Ferdinand  suddenly 
fonnd  his  strong  battalions  melting  away,  and  his  banners  on 
the  reti-eat. 

The  other  powers  of  Europe  began  to  look  with  alarm 
upon  the  vast  ascendency  which  Charles  V.  was  attaining  over 
Europe,  His  exacting  and  aggressive  spirit  assumed  a  more 
menacing  aspect  than  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  The  King 
of  France,  Francis  I,,  with  the  characteristic  perfidy  of  the 
times,  meeting  cunning  with  cunning,  foiined  a  secret  le;^ne 
against  bis  ally,  combining,  in  that  league,  the  Engiish  ministry 
who  governed  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and  also 
the  cooperation  of  the  illustrious  Gustaviia  Vasa,  the  powerful 
King  of  Sweden,  who  was  then  strongly  inclined  to  that  iiiith 
«f  the  reformers  which  he  afterwards  openly  avowed.  Even 
the  pope,  who  had  always  felt  a  Uttio  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  emperor,  thought  that  as  the  Protestants  were  now  put 
down  it  might  be  well  to  check  the  ambition  of  Charles  V,  a 
little,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  all  his  troops  to  retnrn  to 
Italy.  The  holy  father,  Paul  III.,  even  sent  money  to  the . 
Protestant  Elector  of  Sasony,  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  em- 
peror, and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Turks,  to  induce  them  to 
break  the  trace  and  make  war  upon  Christendom,  that  the  em- 
peror might  be  thus  embarrassed. 

Charles  thus  found  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  victo- 
ries, suddenly  rit  a  stand.  He  could  no  longer  carry  on  of- 
fensave  operations,  but  was  compelled  to  prepare  for  defense 
against  the  attacks  with  which  he  was  threatened  on  every 


Again,  the  kaleidoscope  of  political  combination  i 
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ajar,  and  ali  was  changed.  The  King  of  Franco  died.  This 
so  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  -which  Francis 
had  organized  with  so  much  toil  and  care,  that  Charles  availed 
himself  of  it  to  mate  a  sudden  and  vigoi-ons  march  agwnst 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.''  He  cutered  Lis  tiirritories  with  au 
army  of  thirty-three  thousand  men,  and  swept  all  opposition 
hefore  him.  In  a  final  and  desperate  battle  the  troops  of  the 
elector  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  eledtor  himself^  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  sorely  wounded  in  the  face  and  covered 
with  blood,  was  taken  piisoner,  Charles  disgraced  his  char- 
acter by  the  exiiibition  of  a  very  ignoble  spirit  of  revenge. 
The  captive  elector,  as  he  was  led  into  the  presence  of  his 
conqueror,  said — 

"Most  powerful  and  gracions  emperor,  the  fortune  of 
war  has  now  rendered  me  your  prisoner,  and  I  hope  to  bo 
treated — " 

Here  the  emperor  indignantly  interrupted  him,  saying — 
"  I  am  noia  your  gracious  emperor !   Lately  yon  could  only 
vouchsafe  me  the  title  of  diaries  of  Ghent !" 

Then  turning  abruptly  upon  his  heel,  he  consigned  hia 
pnsonei  to  the  i.nstod\  of  one  of  the  Spanish  generals.  The 
emperor  maiched  immediitelj  to  Wittemberg,  which  was  dis- 
tant but  1  few  miles  It  was  i  well  fortified  town,  and  w^s 
resolutely  defended  by  Isabella  the  wife  ot  the  elector  The 
emperor,  maddened  by  the  resistance,  summoned  i  tourt 
miitul  and  senttnctd  the  ekctoi  to  mat mt  death  unless  he 
ordered  the  suriender  of  the  ioitress  Ht,  at  inst  leiuted, 
and  piepaied  to  die  But  the  teu'iot  bis  infc  and  his  family 
conqueied  his  lesulation,  and  the  citj  was  suiTendered.  The 
emperoi  took  fiom  bis  captno  the  electoral  dignity,  and  ex- 
torted fiom  him  the  most  crud  concessions  as  the  ransom  for 
bis  life.  Without  a  mni'mur  be  sun-endered  wealth,  power 
and  rank,  but  neither  entreaties  nor  menaces  could  indu<!e 
him  in  a  snigle  point  to  abjure  bis  Chnstian  faith. 

Charles  now  entered  Wittcmberg  in  tL-iinnph,     Tlic  gi'cat 
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reformer  had  just  died.  The  emperor  visited  the  grave  of 
Luther,  and  when  urged  to  dishonor  his  remains,  replied — 

"  I  war  not  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living.  Let  him 
repose  in  peace  ;  he  is  already  before  his  Judge," 

The  Landgi'avo  of  Hesse  Caasel,  now  the  only  member  ot 
the  Protestant  league  remaining  in  arms,  was  in  a  condition 
utterly  hopeless,  and  was  compelled  to  make  an  unconditional 


The  landgrave,  mined  in  fortune,  and  crushed  in  Bpirit, 
was  led  a  captive  into  the  imperial  camp  at  ILiUe,  in  Saxony, 
the  19th  of  Juno,  1547.  He  knelt  before  the  throne,  and 
made  an  hurable  confession  of  his  crime  in  resisting  the 
emperor;  he  resigned  himself  and  all  his  dominions  to  the 
clemency  of  his  sovereign.  As  he  rose  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  emperor,  Charles  turned  contemptuously  ftom  hint  and 
ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace  as  a  prisoner.  Most  ignobly  the  emperor  led  his  two 
illustrious  captives,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  as  captives  from  city  lo  city,  exhibiting  them 
as  pfoofe  of  his  triumph,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  others  to 
avoid  their  fate.  Very  strong  jealousies  had  now  sprung  up 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  and  they  could  not  co- 
operate. The  emperor,  consequently,  undertook  to  settle  the 
religiouB  differences  himself  He  caused  twenty-six  articles 
to  be  drawn  op  as  the  basis  of  pacification,  which  he  wished 
both  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  to  sign.  The  pope 
was  indignant,  and  the  Catholics  were  disgusted  with  this  in- 
terfei-ence  of  the  emperor  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  a  matter 
which  in  their  view  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pope  and  the 
councils  which  he  might  convene. 

The  emporor,  however,  resolutely  persevered  in  the  en- 
deavor to  compel  the  Protestants  to  subscribe  to  his  articles, 
and  punished  severely  those  who  refused  to  do  so.  In  his  Bur- 
gundian  provinces  he  endeavoied  to  estabhsh  the  inquisition, 
that  all  heresy  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud.     In  his  zeal  he 
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quite  outstripped  the  pope.  As  Julius  III.  had  now  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne,  Charles,  fearful  that  he  might  be  too 
liberal  in  his  policy  towards  the  reformers,  and  might  make 
too  many  concessions,  extorted  from  him  the  promise  that 
he  would  not  introduce  any  reformation  in  the  Church  with- 
out consulting  him  and  obtaining  his  consent.  Thus  the  pope 
himself  became  hut  one  of  the  dependents  of  Charles  V., 
and  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  were  sustained  by  the 
imperial  arm.  He  then,  through  the  submissive  pope,  sum- 
moned a  council  of  Catholic  divines  to  meet  at  Trent,  He 
had  arranged  in  his  own  mind  the  decrees  which  they  were 
to  issue,  and  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  new  King  of 
France,  Henry  II.,  by  which  the  French  monarch  agreed, 
with  all  the  militaiy  force  of  his  kingdom,  to  maintain  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  whatever  they  might  be. 

The  emperor  had  now  apparently  attained  all  his  ends. 
He  had  crushed  the  Protestant  league,  vanqaished  the  Prot- 
estant piiiices,  subjected  the  pope  to  his  will,  arranged  re- 
ligions matters  according  to  his  views,  and  had  now  assembled 
a  subservient  council  to  ratify  and  confirm  all  be  had  done. 
But  with  this  success  he  had  become  arrogant,  implacable 
and  oruel.  His  Mends  had  become  alienated  and  his  enemies 
exasperated.  Even  the  most  rigorous  Catholics  were  alarmed 
at  his  assumptions,  and  the  pope  was  humiliated  by  his 
haughty  bearing. 

Charles  assembled  a  diet  of  the  States  of  tho  empire  at 
Augsburg,  the  26th  of  July,  1550.  He  entered  the  city  with 
the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  and  with  such  an  array 
of  mihtary  force  as  to  awe  the  States  into  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  He  then  demanded  of  all  the  States  of  the  ompiro  an 
agreement  that  they  would  enforce,  in  all  their  dominions  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  council  was  soon  to  be 
convened.  There  is  sublimity  in  the  energy  with  which  this 
monarch  moved,  step  by  step,  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
his  plans.     He  seemed  to  leave  no  chance  for  fiiihire.     The 
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members  of  the  diet  were  as  obsequious  as  spaniels  to  their 
imperious  master,  and  watched  Iiis  couutenaiice  to  loam  when 
they  were  to  say  yes,  and  wheu  no. 

In  one  thing  only  ho  failed.  He  wished  to  have  his  son 
Philip  elected  as  his  successor  on  the  impeiial  throne.  His 
brother  Ferdinand  opposed  him  in  this  ambitious  plan,  and 
thus  emboldened  the  diet  to  declare  that  while  the  emperor 
was  living  it  was  illegal  to  choose  bis  successor,  as  it  tended 
to  render  the  imperial  crown  hereditaiy.  The  emperor,  saga- 
cious as  ho  was  d<.  naiueci  insc  waived  the  prosecution  of  bia 
plan  for  the  pio^ent  prej  aiing  to  resume  it  when  he  had  pun- 
ished and  paralyzed  those  who  opposed. 

The  omperoi  had  deposed  Fiederic  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  placed  o\ei  bis  dommons,  Manrico,  a  nephew  of  the  de- 
posed electoj  MauiiLc  hid  mimed  a  daughter  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  C  issel  He  wis  a  man  of  commanding  abili- 
ties, and  18  sbiewd  sagat-ioua  and  ambitious  as  the  empei-or 
himself:  He  had  bi,en  sttonglj  mclined  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
ti-ines,  but  bad  been  bought  over  to  espouse  the  cause  ot 
Charles  V  by  the  brilliant  ofter  of  the  teriitorios  of  Saxony, 
Maurice,  as  he  tiw  blow  after  blow  (ailing  upon  his  foiraer 
friends;  one  pimte  aiter  another  ejected  from  his  estates, 
Protestantism  crushed,  and  finally  his  own  undo  and  his  wife's 
fiither  led  about  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror;  as  he 
saw  the  vast  power  to  which  the  emperor  Jiad  attained,  and 
that  the  liberties  of  the  German  empiie  were  in  entire  sub- 
iection  to  his  will,  his  pride  nas  wounded,  his  patriotism 
aroused,  and  his  Protestant  sympathies  revived.  Maurice, 
meeting  Charles  V.  on  the  field  of  intiigue,  was  Greek  meel^ 
iug  Greek, 

Maurice  now  began  with  great  guile  and  proi'jund  sagaci- 
ty to  plot  agdnst  the  despotic  emperor.  Two  circumstances 
essentially  aided  him,  Charles  coveted  the  dukedoms  of  Par- 
ma and  Placeutia  in  Italy,  and  the  Duke  Ottavia  had  been  de 
posed.    He  rallied  his  subjects  and  succeeded  in  uniting  France 
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on  his  side,  for  Henry  II.  was  alarmed  at  the  encroachments 
the  emperor  was  making  in  Italj'.  A  very  fierce  war  instantly 
blazed  forth,  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  Heniy  II.  on  one  side, 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time 
the  Tnrks,  under  the  leadei'ship  of  the  Sultan  Solyman  him- 
selt;  -were  organizing  a  formidable  force  for  the  invarfon  of 
Hungary,  which  invasion  would  require  all  the  ener^es  of 
Ferdinand,  with  all  the  forces  ho  could  raise  in  Austrm,  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  to  repel. 

Next  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Saxony  was  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  State  of  the  Germanic  confedei-acy.  The  em- 
peror placed  full  reliance  upon  Maurice,  and  the  Protestants 
in  their  despair  would  liave  thought  of  him  as  the  very  last  to 
come  to  their  aid  ;  for  he  had  marched  vigorously  in  the  arm- 
ies of  the  emperor  to  crush  the  Protestants,  and  was  occapy- 
ing  the  temtories  of  their  most  able  aud  steadfiist  friend.  Se- 
cretly, Maurice  made  proposals  to  all  the  leading  Protestant 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  having  made  every  thing  ready  for 
an  outbi'eak,  ho  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  France, 
who  promised  lai-ge  subsidies  and  an  efficient  military  force. 

Maurice  conducted  these  intrigues  with  such  consummate 
skill  that  the  emperor  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  tiie 
stoi-m  which  was  gathering.  Every  thing  being  matured,  ear- 
ly in  Apri],  1552,  Maurice  suddenly  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Augsburg  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  At 
the  same  time  he  issued  a  declamtion  that  he  had  taken  up 
arras  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to 
defend  the  liberties  of  Germany  which  the  emperor  bad  in- 
fringed, and  to  rescue  his  relatives  from  their  long  and  unjust 
.imprisonment.  The  King  of  Franco  and  other  princes  issued 
amUar  declarations.  The  smothered  disaffection  with  the  em- 
peror instantly  blazed  forth  all  over  the  German  empire.  The 
cause  of  Maurice  was  extremely  popular.  The  Protestants  in 
a  mass,  and  many  othoi-s,  flocked  to  his  standard.  As  by  magic 
and  in  a  day,  all  was  changed.     The  imperial  towns  jVugshui-g, 
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JTnremberg  and  others,  threw  open  their  gates  joyftiUy  to 
Maurice.  Whole  provinces  rushed  to  his  standard.  He  was 
everywhere  received  as  the  guardian  of  civil  and  reh^oue 
liberty.  The  ejected  Protestajit  rulers  and  magistrates  were 
i-einstated,  the  Protestant  churches  opened,  the  Protestant 
preachers  restored.  In  one  month  tho  Protestant  party  was 
predominant  in  the  German  empire,  and  the  Catholic  party 
either  neutral  or  secretly  favoring  one  who  was  humbling  that 
haughty  emperor  whom  even  the  Catholics  had  begun  to  fear. 
The  prelates  who  were  assembling  at  Ti'ent,  alai-med  by  so 
sudden  and  astounding  a  revolution,  dissolved  the  assembly 
and  hastened  to  their  homes^ 

The  emperor  was  at  Innspruck  seated  in  his  arm  chair,  with 
his  lunbs  bandaged  in  flannel,  enfeebled  and  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout,  when  the  intelligence  of  this  sad- 
den and  overwhelming  reveree  reached  him.  He  was  aston- 
ished and  utterly  confounded.  In  weakness  and  pain,  unable 
to  leave  his  couch,  with  his  treasury  exhausted,  his  armies 
widely  scattered,  and  so  preyed  by  their  foes  that  they  coald 
not  be  concentrated  from  their  wide  disperaon,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  endeavor  to  beguile  Maurice  into 
a  truce.  But  Maurice  was  as  much  at  home  in  all  the  arts  of 
cunning  as  the  emperor,  and  instead  of  being  beguiled,  con- 
trived  to  entrap  his  antagonist.  This  was  a  new  and  a  very 
salutaiy  experience  for  Charles,  It  is  a  very  novel  sensation 
for  a  successful  rogue  to  be  the  dupe  of  roguery, 

Maurice  pressed  on,  his  army  gathering  force  at  every  step. 
He  entered  the  Tyrol,  swept  through  all  its  valleys,  took  pos- 
session of  all  its  castles  and  its  subhme  fastnesses,  and  the  blasts 
of  his  bugles  reverbej-ated  among  the  cliffs  of  the  Alps,  eier 
sounding  the  charge  and  announeing  victory,  nevei  wgnaling 
a  defeat.  The  emperor  was  reduced  to  the  tenible  humilia. 
tion  of  saving  himself  from  capture  only  by  fli^^ht  The  em 
peror  eould  hardly  credit  his  senses  when  told  that  his  con 
quering  foes  were  within  two  days'   march  of  Ir  nspi  uck,  and 
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that  a  squadron  of  lioi-se  might  at- any  hour  appear  and  cat  off 
his  retreat.  It  was  in  the  night  when  these  appalling  tidings 
were  brought  to  him.  The  tortui'cs  of  the  gout  would  not 
allow  him  to  mount  on  horseback,  neither  could  he  bear  the 
jolting  in  a  carriage  over  the  rough  roads.  It  was  a  dark  and 
Btoi'my  night,  the  20th  of  May,  1652.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  wind  bowled  through  the  fir-trees  and  around 
the  crags  of  the  A!ps.  Some  attendants  wrapped  the  monarch 
in  blankets,  took  him  out  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace, 
and  placed  him  in  a  litter.  Attendants  led  the  way  with  lan- 
terns, and  thns,  through  the  inundated  and  storm-swept  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  they  fled  with  their  helpless  sovereign 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  tempestuous  night,  not  daring 
to  stop  one  moment  lest  tbey  should  hear  behind  them  the 
clatter  of  the  iron  hoois  of  their  pui-suers.  What  a  change 
for  one  short  month  to  produce !  What  a  comment  upon 
eai-thly  grandeur  I  It  is  well  for  man  in  the  hour  of  most 
exnltant  prosperity  to  be  humble.  He  knows  not  how  soon 
he  may  fall.  Inatrtfctive  indeed  is  the  apostrophe  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  illustrated  as  the  truth  he  utters  is  by  almost  every 
page  of  history : 

"  This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-daj  he  puts  fortli 
Tbo  lendeV  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  froat ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sarcly 
nia  greatness  is  a  ripening — nipsTiis  rooii 
And  then  be  falls  aa  I  do." 

The  fugitive  emperor  did  not  venture  to  stop  for  refresh- 
ment or  repose  until  he  had  reached  the  strong  town  of  Vil- 
lach  in-Cariothia,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of 
Innsprnck.  The  troops  of  Maurice  soon  entered  the  city 
which  the  emperor  had  abandoned,  and  the  imperial  palace 
was  suiTcndered  to  pillage.  Heroic  courage,  indonutable  per- 
severance always  commands  respect.  These  are  great  and 
noble  qualities,  though  they  may  be  exerted  in  a  bad  cause. 
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The  will  of  Charles  was  unconqnerable.  In  these  hoars  of 
disaster,  tortured  with  pain,  driven  from  his  palace,  deserted 
byhia  allies,  impovorisLed,  and  borne  upon  his  litter  in  hu- 
miliating flight  before  his  foes,  he  was  just  as  determined  to 
enforce  his  plans  as  in  the  most  brilhant  hour  of  victory. 

He  sent  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  other  anabasaadors  to 
Passau  to  meet  Maurice,  and  mediate  for  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulties,  Mauiice  now  had  no  need  of  diplomacy.  Hia  de- 
■  mands  were  simple  and  reasonable.  They  were,  that  the  em- 
peror should  libei-ate  his  father-in-law  from  captivity,  tolerate 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  gi'ant  to  the  German  States  their 
accustomed  liberty.  But  the  emperor  would  not  yield  a  sin- 
gle point.  Though  his  brother  Ferdinand  urged  him  to  yield, 
though  his  Catholic  ambassadors  inti'eated  him  to  yield,  though 
they  declared  that  if  he  did  not  they  should  be  compelled  to 
abandon  his  cause  and  make  the  best  terms  for  themselves 
with  the  conqueror  that  they  could,  still  nothing  could  bend 
his  inflexible  will,  and  the  ai-mies,  after  tbo  lull  of  a  few  days, 
were  again  in  motion.  The  despotism  of  the  emperor  we  ab- 
hor ;  but  his  indomitable  persevei-ance  and  un conquerable  en- 
ergy are  worthy  of  all  admiration  and  imitiition.  Had  they 
but  been  exerted  in  a  good  cause ! 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

V.     AND    THE    TURKISH    'WARS 


THE  Turks,  animated  by  this  civil  war  wliicii  was  raging  in 
Germany,  were  pressing  their  march  npon  Hungary  with 
great  vigor,  and  the  troops  of  Ferdinand  were  retiring  dis- 
comfited before  the  invader,  Henry  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Parma  were  also  achieving  victories  in  Italy  endangering 
tlie  whole  power  of  the  emperor  over  those  States.  Ferdi- 
nand, appalled  by  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  Hungary,  im- 
ploringly besought  the  emperor  to  listen  to  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  Catholic  princes,  terrified  in  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  infidel,  foreseeing  the  entire  subjection  of  Europe  to 
the  arms  of  the  Moslem  unless  Christendom  could  combine  In 
self-defense,  joined  their  voices  with  that  of  Ferdinand  so  ear- 
nestly and  in  such  impassioned  tones,  that  the  emperoi- finally, 
though  very  reluctantly,  gave  his  assent  to  the  celebiatcd 
treaty  ofPassau,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1652.  By  this  pacifica- 
tion the  captives  were  released,  freedom  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  was  established,  and  the  Protestant  troops,  being  dis- 
banded, were  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Ferdinand 
to  repel  the  Turks.     Within  six  months  a  diet  was  to  be  as- 
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sembled  to  attempt  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  civil  and  re- 
ligious  difficulties. 

The  intrepid  Maurice  immediately  marched,  accompanied 
by  many  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army,  to  repel  the  Mohammedan  aimies.  Charles,  re- 
lieved from  his  Gerraan  troubles,  gathered  his  strength  to 
wreak  revenge  upon  the  King  of  France.  But  fortune  seemed 
to  have  deserted  him.  Defeat  and  disgrace  accompanied  hU 
march.  Having  penetrated  the  French  province  of  LoiTaine, 
he  kid  siege  to  Metz.  After  losing  thirty  thousand  men  be- 
neath its  waHs,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat.  His  armies  were  everywhere 
routed  ;  the  Turks  menaced  the  shores  of  Italy  ;  the  pope  be- 
came his  inveterate  enemy,  and  joined  France  against  him. 
Maurice  was  struck  by  a  ballet,  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  eleetoi-ate  of  Saxony  passed  into  the  hands  of  Augustus, 
a  brother  of  MauiJce,  while  the  former  elector,  Ferdinand,  who 
eliortly  after  died,  received  some  slight  indemnification. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  promised  diet  was 
summoned  at  Passau.  It  met  on  the  6th  of  Februaiy,  1555. 
The  emperor  was  confined  with  the  gout  at  Brussels,  aLd  his 
brother  Ferdinand  presided.  It  was  a  pi'opitious  hour  for 
the  Protestants.  ChaJ'les  was  sick,  dejected  and  in  adversity. 
The  better  portion  of  the  Catholics  were  dkgusted  with  the 
iutolecance  of  the  emperor,  intolerance  which  even  the  more 
conscientious  popes  could  not  countenance.  Ferdinand  was 
fully  aware  that  he  could  not  defend  his  own  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary from  the  Turks  without  the  intervention  of  Protestant 
arms.     He  was,  therefore,  warmly  in  favor  of  conciliation. 

The  worid  was  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  compre- 
hend the  beauty  of  a  true  toleration,  entire  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  woi-ship.  After  long  and  very  exciting  debates— after 
being  again  and  again  at  the  point  of  grasping  their  ai-ms 
anew— they  finally  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  wherever  Pi-otestantisni  had 
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been  establiebed  and  recognized  by  the  ConfesMOn  of  Augs- 
burg. That  in  oil  other  places  Protestant  princes  migiit  pro- 
hibit the  Catholic  religion  in  their  States,  and  Catholic  princes 
prohibit  the  Protestant  religion.  But  in  each  case  the  ejected 
party  was  at  liberty  to  sell  their  property  and  moTc  -without 
molestation  to  some  State  where  their  religion  was  dominant. 
In  the  free  cities  of  the  empire,  where  both  religions  were  ea- 
tablished,  both  were  to  be  tolerated. 

Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  had  the  spirit  of  toleration  made 
progress  in  the  middle  of  the  sisteenth  century. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  the  pacification.  Neither  party  was 
satisfied.  Each  felt  that  it  bad  surrendered  for  too  much  to 
the  other ;  and  there  was  suhscquently  much  disagi'eement 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  important 
articles.  The  pope,  Paul  IV.,  was  indignant  that  such  tolera- 
tion had  been  gi'anted  to  the  Protestants,  and  threatened  the 
emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  of  Austria  with  excommu- 
nication if  they  did  not  declare  these  decrees  null  and  void 
throughout  their  dominions.  At  the  same  time  he  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Henry  11.  of  France  to  form  a  new 
holy  league  for  the  defense  of  the  papal  church  against  the 
inroads  of  heresy. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  the  most  cstraordinary  events 
which  history  has  recorded.  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  the 
most  enterprising  and  ambitious  prince  in  Europe,  and  the 
most  insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  power,  became  the  victim  of 
the  most  extreme  despondency.  Hara^ed  by  the  perplexities 
which  pressed  in  upon  him  from  hU  widely -extended  realms, 
annoyed  by  the  uudntiful  and  haughty  conduct  of  his  son,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  wrest  authoiity  from  his  father  by  taking 
advantage  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  perhaps  inheriting  a  mel- 
ancholy temperament  from  his  mother,  who  died  in  the  glooms 
of  insanity,  and,  more  than  all,  mortified  and  wonnded  by  so 
sudden  and  so  vast  a  reverse  of  fortune,  in  which  all  tiis  plans 
seemed  to  have  fliiled — tliiis  oppressed,  bnnililiKl,  di?i|ioiiiif[it, 
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he  retired  in  disgust  to  hia  room,  indulged  in  the  most  fretful 
temper,  admitted  none  Ijut  ills  aistcr  and  a  few  confidential 
servants  to  his  presence,  and  so  entirely  neglected  all  business 
as  to  pass  nine  months  without  signing  a  single  paper. 

While  the  emperor  was  in  this  melancholy  state,  his  insane 
mother,  who  had  lingered  for  years  in  delirious  gloom,  died  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1565.  It  will  be  remembei-ed  that  Charles 
had  inherited  valuable  estates  in  the  Low  Countries  from  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Hav- 
ing resolved  to  abdicate  all  his  power  and  titles  in  favor  of  hia 
son,  he  convened  the  States  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Brussels 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1555.  Charles  was  then  but  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  and  should  have  been  in  the  strength  of  vigoroas 
manhood.  But  he  was  prematurely  old,  worn  down  with  care, 
toil  and  disappointment.  He  attended  the  assembly  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Philip.  Tottering  beneath  infirmities,  he 
leaned  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  friend  for  support,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  in  a  long  apd  somewJiat  boastful  speech, 
enumerating  all  the  acts  of  his  administration,  Jiis  endeavors, 
his  long  and  weary  jouraeya,  his  sleepless  care,  his  wars,  and, 
above  all,  his  victories.     In  conclusion  he  said  : 

"  While  my  health  enabled  me  to  perfoi'm  my  duty,  I 
cheerfully  bore  the  burden ;  but  as  my  constitution  is  now 
broken  by  an  incurable  distemper,  and  my  infirmities  admonish 
me  to  retire,  the  happiness  of  my  people  affects  mo  more  than 
the  ambition  of  reigning.  Instead  of  a  decrepid  old  man,  tot- 
tering on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  ti-ansfer  your  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign  in  the  prime  of  life,  vigilant,  sagacious,  active  and 
enterprising.  With  respect  to  myself,  if  I  Lave  committed 
any  error  in  the  course  of  a  long  administration,  for^ve  and 
impute  it  to  my  weakness,  not  to  my  intention.  I  shall  ever 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  your  fidehty  and  attachment,  and 
your  welfare  shall  be  the  great  object  of  my  pr.iyers  to  Al- 
mighty God,  to  whom  I  now  consecrate  the  remainder  of  my 
days." 
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Then  turning  to  his  son  Philip,  he  said  : 
"  And  you,  my  son,  let  the  grateful  recollection  of  this  day 
redouble  your  care  and  affection  for  your  people.  Other 
sovereigns  may  rejoice  in  having  given  birth  to  their  sous  and 
in  leaving  their  States  to  them  ailer  their  death.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  enjoy,  during  my  hfo,  the  double  satisfactioH  of  feel- 
ing that  you  are  indebted  to  me  both  for  your  birtli  and 
power.  Few  monarchs  Tvill  follow  my  example,  and  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  I  have  scarcely  found  one  whom  I  myself  would 
imitate.  The  resolution,  therefore,  which  I  have  taken,  and 
which  I  now  cany  into  execution,  will  be  justified  only  by 
your  proving  yourself  worthy  of  it.  And  yow  will  alone  ren- 
der youi-self  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  confidence  which  I 
now  repose  in  you  by  a  zealous  protection  of  your  religion, 
and  by  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  by 
governing  with  justice  and  moderation.  And  may  you,  if  ever 
yoa  are  desii'ous  of  retiring  like  myself  to  the  tranquillity  of 
private  life,  enjoy  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  having  such  a 
son,  that  you  may  i-eagn  your  crown  to  him  with  the  same 
satisfaction  as  I.now  deliver  mine  to  you." 

The  emperor  was  here  entirely  overcome  by  emotion,  and 
embracing  Philip,  sank  exhausted  into  his  chair.  The  affecting 
scene  moved  al!  the  audience  to  tears.  Soon  after  this,  with 
the  same  formalities  the  emperor  resigned  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  his  son,  reserving  to  himself,  of  all  his  dignities  and  vast 
revenues,  only  a  pension  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
vear.  For  some  months  he  remained  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  then  returned  to  Spain  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  convent 
there. 

When  in  the  pride  of  his  power  he  once,  while  journeying 
in  Spain,  came  upon  the  convent  of  St.  Justus  in  Estrama- 
dura,  situated  in  a  lovely  vale,  secluded  from  all  the  bustle 
of  life.  The  massive  pile  was  embosomed  among  the  hills; 
forests  spread  widely  around,  and  a  beautifid  rivulet  murmured 
by  its  walls.     As  the  emperor  gazed  upon  the  enchanting  scene 
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of  solitude  and  silence  he  exclaimed,  "Behold  a  lovely  vetreat 
for  another  Diocletian  !" 

Thepictni-c  of  the  convent  of  St.  Justus  had  evci- remmned 
in  his  mind,  and  perhaps  had  influenced  him,  when  OTer- 
whelmed  with  care,  to  seek  its  peaceful  rttirement.  Embark- 
ing in  a  ship  for  Spain,  he  landed  at  Loredo  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1556._  As  soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  soil  of  hia 
native  land  Jie  prostrated  himself  to  the  earth,  kissed  the 
ground,  and  said, 

"  Naked  came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  I  return  to 
thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind.  To  thee  I  dedicate 
my  body,  as  the  only  return  I  can  make  for  all  the  benefits 
conferred  on  me," 

Then  kneeling,  and  holding  the  crucifix  befoi-e  him,  with 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  all  unmindful  of  the  at- 
tendants who  were  around,  he  breathed  a  fervent  j)i'ayer  of 
gratitude  for  the  past,  and  commended  himself  to  God  for  the 
future.  By  slow  and  easy  stages,  as  he  was  very  infii-m,  he 
jouraeyed  to  the  vale  of  Estramadura,  neai-  Placentia,  and 
entered  upon  his  silent,  monastic  life. 

His  apartments  consisted  of  six  small  cells.  The  stone 
walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the  rooms  furnished  with  the 
utmost  frugality.  Within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  com- 
mimieating  with  the  chapel,  there  was  a  small  garden,  which 
the  emperor  had  tastefully  arranged  witii  sbrubbeiy  and 
flowers.  Here  Chai-les  passed  the  bi-ief  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  amused  himself  with  laboring  in  the  garden  with  his  own 
hands.  He  logularly  attended  worship  in  the  chapel  twice 
every  day,  and  took  part  in  the  service,  manifestly  with  the 
greatest  sincenty  and  devotion. 

The  emperor  had  not  a  cultivated  mind,  and  was  not  fond 
of  either  literary  or  scientifle  pursuits.  To  beguile  the  hours 
ho  amused  himself  with  tools,  cai-ving  toys  for  children  and 
ingenious  puppets  and  automata  to  astonish  the  peasants.  For 
a  time  Le  was  \ery  happy  in  bis  new  employment.     After  so 
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stormy  a  life,  the  perfect  repose  and  freedom  from  care  which 
ho  enjoyed  in  the  convent,  seemed  to  him  the  perfection  of 
bliss.  But  soon  the  novelty  wore  away,  and  his  constitutional 
despondency  returned  with  accumulated  power. 

His  dejection  now  asavmied  the  form  of  religious  melan- 
choly, lie  began  to  devote  every  m.oment  of  his  time  to  de- 
votional reading  and  prayer,  esteeming  all  amusements  and 
all  employments  sinful  which  interfered  with  his  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, lie  expressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Toledo  his  determina- 
tion to  devote,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  every  moment  to  the 
service  of  God.  With  the  utmost  scrupulousness  he  carried 
out  this  plan.  He  practiced  rigid  fasts,  and  conformed  to  all 
the  austerity  of  convent  discipline.  He  renounced  his  pen- 
sion, and  sitting  at  the  abstemious  table  with  the  monks,  de- 
clined seeing  any  other  company  than  that  of  the  woi-ld- 
renouncing  priests  and  friars  around  him.  He  scourged  him- 
self with  the  most  cruel  severity,  till  his  back  was  lacerated 
with  the  whip.  He  whole  soul  seemed  to  crave  suffering,  in 
expiation  for  his  ans.  His  ingenuity  was  tasked  to  devise 
new  methods  of  mortitication  and  humiliation.  Ambition  had 
ever  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  and  now  he  was  am- 
bitious to  suffer  more,  and  to  abuse  himself  more  than  any 
other  mortal  had  ever  done. 

Goaded  by  this  impulse,  he  at  last  devised  the  scheme  of 
solemnizing  his  own  funeral.  AH  the  melancholy  arrange- 
ments for  his  bin'ial  wei'e  made ;  the  coffin  provided  ;  the  em- 
peroi'  reclined  upon  his  bed  as  dead  ;  he  was  wrapped  in  his 
shroud,  and  placed  in  his  coffin.  The  monks,  and  all  the  in- 
mates of  tho  convent  attended  in  mourning  ;  the  bells  tolled  ; 
requiems  were  chanted  by  the  choir  ;  tho  funeral  service  was 
read,  and  then  the  emperor,  as  if  dead,  was  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  the  chapel,  and  the  congregation  retired.  The  mon- 
arch, after  I'emaining  some  time  in  his  cofiin  to  iinpiesa  him- 
self with  the  sense  of  what  it  is  to  die,  and  be  buried,  rose 
from  his  tomb,  kneeled  before  the  altar  for  some  time  in  wor- 
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sliip,  and  then  returned  to  his  celt  to  pass  the  night  in  deep 
meditation  and  prayer. 

The  shock  and  the  cliill  of  thia  solemn  scene  were  too 
much  for  the  old  monarch's  feeble  frame  and  weakened  mind. 
He  was  seized  ivith  a  fever,  and  in  a  tew  days  breathed  his 
last,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  nge.  He  had  spent  a  little  over 
three  years  in  the  convent.  The  life  of  Cliarles  V,  was  a  sad 
one.  Through  all  his  days  he  was  consumed  by  unsatisfied 
ambition,  and  he  seldom  enjoyed  an  hour  of  contentment.  To 
hia  son  he  said — 

"  I  leave  you  a  heavy  burden ;  for,  since  my  ehouldei-s 
have  borne  it,  I  have  not  passed  one  day  exempt  from  dis- 
quietude." 

Indeed  it  would  seem  that  there  could  have  been  but  little 
happiness  for  anybody  in  those  dark  days  of  feudal  oppression 
and  of  incessant  wars.  Ambition,  intrigue,  duplicity,  reigned 
over  the  lives  of  princes  and  nobles,  while  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  ever  trampled  down  by  oppressive  lords  and  con- 
tending armies  Eutope  was  a  field  of  Are  and  blood.  The 
cimeter  of  the  Tuik  npiied  neither  mother,  maiden  nor  babe. 
Cities  and  Tilhges  neie  mercilessly  burned,  cottages  set  in 
flames,  fields  of  giam  destroyed,  and  whole  populations  car- 
ried into  slaveij,  where  they  miserably  died.  And  the  rav- 
ages of  Christian  wariitre,  duke  against  duke,  baron  agdnst 
baron,  king  ag^nst  king,  were  hardly  less  cruel  and  desolat- 
ing. JSalls  from  opposing  batteries  regard  not  the  he)pless 
ones  in  their  range.  Charging  squadrons  must  trample  down 
with  iron  hoof  all  who  are  in  their  way.  The  w^l  of  misery 
rose  fi'om  every  portion  of  Europe.  The  world  has  surely 
made  some  progress  since  that  day. 

There  was  but  very  little  that  was  loveable  in  the  chai-ac- 
ter  of  Chai'les,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  but  very  few  friends. 
So  intense  and  earnest  was  iae  in  the  pi-osecntion  of  the  plans 
of  grandeur  which  engrossed  his  soul,  t!iat  he  was  seldom 
known  to  smile.     He  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  greatness, 
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indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  untiring  industry,  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  tliouglit  and  capability  of  superintend- 
ing the  minutest  details.  He  had,  aJso,  a  certain  fanatic  con- 
scientiousness about  him,  like  that  which  actuated  Saul  of 
TarBua,  when,  holding  the  gannents  of  those  who  stoned  the 
martyr,  he  "verily  thought  that  he  was  doing  God  ser- 
vice." 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  illustrative  of  certain  estimable 
traits  in  his  character.  When  a  boy,  like  other  boys,  he  was 
not  fond  of  study,  and  being  very  self-willed,  be  would  not 
yield  to  the  entreaties  of  bis  tutors.  lie  conseqnently  had  but 
an  imperfect  education,  which  may  in  part  account  for  hia 
excessive  iCiberality,  and  for  many  of  his  stupendous  follies. 
The  mind,  enlarged  by  liberal  culture,  is  ever  tolerant.  He 
afterwards  regretted  exceedingly  this  neglect  of  his  early 
studies.  At  Genoa,  on  some  public  occasion,  he  was  ad- 
dressed in  a  Latin  oration,  not  one  word  of  which  be  under- 
stood. 

"I  now  feel,"  he  said,  "the  justice  of  my  preceptor 
Adrian's  remonstrances,  who  frequently  used  to  predict  that 
I  should  be  punished  for  the  thoughtlessness  of  ray  youth," 

He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men,  and  treated 
them  with  great  respect.  Some  of  the  nobles  complained 
that  the  emperor  treated  the  celebrated  historian,  Guicciar- 
dini,  with  much  more  respect  than  he   did  them.     He  i-e- 

"  I  can,  by  a  word,  create  a  hundred  nobles ;  but  God 
alone  can  create  a  Guicciardini." 

He  greatly  admired  the  genius  of  Titian,  and  considered 
him  one  of  the  most  resplendent  ornaments  of  his  empire. 
He  knew  full  well  that  Titian  would  be  remembered  long" 
after  thousands  of  the  proudeat  grandees  of  his  empire  had 
sunk  into  oblivion.  He  loved  to  go  into  the  studio  of  the 
illustrious  painter,  and  watch  the  creations  of  beauty  as  they 
rose  beneath  iiia  pencil.     One  day  Titian  accidentally  dropped 
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bifl  brush.     The  emperor  picked  it  up,  and,  piesoiitiug  it  to 
the  artist,  8;ud  gi-acefolly — 

"Titian  ia  worthy  of  being  servetJ  by  an  emporor." 

Charles  V,  never,  apparently,  inspired  the  glow  of  affec- 
tion, or  an  emotion  of  enthusiasm  in  any  bosom.  He  accom- 
pHshcd  some  reforms  in  the  German  empire,  and  the  only 
hiterest  his  name  now  excites  is  tlie  interest  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  sublime  drama  of  his  long  and  eventful  reign. 

It  ia  now  necessary  to  retrace  onr  steps  for  a  few  years, 
that  we  may  note  the  vicissitudes  of  Austria,  while  the  em- 
pire was  passing  through  the  scenes  we  have  narrated. 

Fei'dioand  I.,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  wJio  w-as  left  alone 
in  the  govei-nment  of  Austria,  was  the  second  son  of  Philip 
the  Handsome  and  Joanna  of  Spain.  His  birth  was  illustrious 
the  Empui'or  Maximilian  being  his  paternal  grandfatlier,  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  being  his  grandparents  on  his  mother's 
side.  He  was  bom  in  Spain,  March  10,  1503,  and  received  a 
respectable  education.  His  manners  were  courteous  and  win- 
nmg,  and  he  was  so  much  more  popular  than  Charles  as  quite 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  liis  imperious  and  imperial  spirit. 
Charles,  upon  attaining  the  throne,  ceded  to  his  brother  the 
Austrian  territories,  which  then  consisted  of  four  small  prov- 
inces, Austi-ia,  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  with  tlie  Tyrol. 
Ferdinand  mai'ned  Ann,  princess  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
The  death  of  his  wife's  brother  Louis  made  her  the  heiress  of 
those  two  crowns,  and  thus  secared  to  Ferdinand  the  magni- 
ficent dowi'y  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia.  But 
possession  of  the  scepter  of  those  realms  was  by  no  means  a 
sinecure.  The  Turkish  powci-,  which  had  been  for  many  years 
mcroasing  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity  and  had  now  ac- 
quired appalling  strength^  kept  Hungary,  and  even  the  Aus- 
tiian  States,  m  constant  and  terrible  alarm. 

The  Turks,  sweeping  over  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Syi-ia, 
all  Asia  Minor,  crossing  the  straits  and  inundating  Greece, 
fierce  and  semi-savage,  with  just  civilization  enough  to  organ- 
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jzi;  and  goide  with  skill  their  wolf-Hke  ferocity,  were  now  press- 
ing Europe  in  Spain,  in  Itnly,  and  were  crowding,  in  wave 
after  wave  of  invasion,  up  the  valley  of  the  Uanuhe.  They 
bad  created  a  navy  which  was  able  to  cope  with  the  most  pow- 
erful fleets  of  Europe,  and  island  after  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  jdelding  to  their  sway. 

In  1520,  Solyman,  called  the  Magnificent,  overran  Bosnia, 
and  advancing  to  the  Danube,  besieged  and  captured  Belgrade, 
which  strong  fortress  was  considered  the  only  reliable  banier 
against  his  encroachments.  At  the  same  time  his  fleet  took 
possesion  of  the  island  of  Ehodes.  After  some  slight  reverses,  ■ 
which  the  Turks  considered  merely  embarrass naents,  they  re- 
sumed their  aggve^ons,  and  Solyman,  in  1525,  agiun  ci-ossmg 
the  Danube,  entered  Hongary  with  an  army  of  two  handred 
thousand  men.  Louis,  who  was  then  King  of  Hungary,  brother 
of  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  was  able  to  raise  an  army  of  bat 
thirty  thousand  to  meet  hira.  With  more  courage  than  dis- 
cretion, leadmg  this  feeble  band,  he  advanced  to  resist  the  foe. 
They  met  on  the  plains  of  Mohatz.  The  Turks  made  short 
■work  of  it.  In  a  few  hours,  with  their  cimetei-s  they  hewed 
down  nearly  the  whole  Christian  army.  The  remnant  escaped 
as  lambs  from  wolves.  The  kmg,  in  his  hea\y  armor,  spur- 
red his  horse  into  a  stream  to  cross  in  his  flight.  In  attempt- 
ing to  ascend  the  bank,  the  noble  chai'ger,  who  had  borne  his 
master  bravely  through  the  flood,  fell  back  upon  his  rider,  and 
the  dead  body  of  the  king  was  aftcrwai'd  picked  up  by  the 
Turks,  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  morass.  All  Hungary 
would  DOW  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  had  not 
Solyman  been  recalled  by  a  rebellion  in  one  of  his_  own  prov- 
inces. 

It  was  this  event  which  placed  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  on  the  brow  of  Ferdinand,  and  by  annexing  those 
two  kingdoms  to  the  Austrian  States,  elevated  Austria  to  be 
one  of  the  first  powers  in  Europe.  Ferdinand,  thus  strength- 
ened sent  ambassailors  io  Constantinople  to  demand  the  restitu- 
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tion  of  Belgrade  and  other  important  towns  which  the  Turks 
still  held  in  Hangary. 

"  Belgrade !"  exclaimed  the  haughty  sultaD,  when  he  heard 
the  demand.  "  Go  tell  your  master  that  I  am  collecting  troops 
and  preparing  foi-  my  expedition.  1  will  suspend  at  my  neck 
the  keys  of  my  Hunganan  fortresses,  and  will  bring  them  to 
that  plain  of  Mohatz  where  Louis,  by  the  aid  of  Providence 
found  defeat  and  a  grave.  Let  Ferdinand  meet  and  conquer  ' 
me,  and  take  them,  after  severing  my  head  from  my  body ! 
But  if  I  find  him  not  there,  I  will  seek  him  at  Buda  or  follow 
him  to  Vienna." 

Soon  aftoi  this  Solymin  ciossed  the  Danube  mth  thice 
bundled  thousand  men  and  advaiiein^' to  Mohitz,  encamped 
for  several  daja  upon  the  phin,  ivith  all  pos-sible  display  or 
Oiiental  pomp  md  migmhcence  Thus  pioiidly  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  ot  defiance  But  theie  was  no  chimpion 
there  to  take  it  up  &tiikmg  his  tent-.,  and  spieading  his  ban 
neis  to  the  bieeze,  in  unimpeded  march  he  isoended  the  Dan 
ube  fwo  hundred  miles  from  Belgiade  to  the  city  of  Ptbt 
And  here  his  martial  bands  made  hili  and  vale  reverberate  the 
■  bugle  blasts  ot  vii-tot  j  Peit,  the  ancient  capital  ot  Hungary, 
rich  in  all  the  «  ealth  of  those  days,  with  i  population  of  some 
sixty  thousand, -Has  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Upon  the  opposite  shoie  connectel  b^  a  fine  bridge  three 
quartcis  of  a  mile  m  width,  nas  the  beautiful  an  1  opulent  city 
of  Buda.  In  possession  of  tiieso  two  maritime  towns,  then 
perhaps  the  most  impoitant  in  Hungary,  the  Turks  rioted  for 
a  few  days  in  luxury  and  all  abominable  outrage  and  indul- 
gence, and,then,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  to  hold  the  for- 
tresses, they  continued  their  march.  Pressing  resistleasiy  on- 
ward some  hundred  miles  further,  tnkitig  all  the  towns  by  the 
way,  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  they  came  to  the  citv  of 
Raab. 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  could  have  been  such  an  un- 
obstructed march  of  the  Turks,  through  the  very  teai-t  of 
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Hungary.  But  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  was  at  that  time  iu 
Italy,  all  engrossed  in  the  fiercest  warliire  there.  Throughout 
the  German  empire  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  were 
encatred  in  a  conflict  whiuh  absorbed  all  other  thoughts.  And 
the  Protestants  resolutely  refused  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
Turks  while  the  sword  of  Catholic  vengeance  was  suspended 
over  them.  From  Raab  the  invading  army  advanced  some 
hundred  miles  fuilhei'  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna.  Ferdi- 
nand,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  meet  the  foe  in  the  open  field, 
was  concentrating  all  his  avaikble  strength  to  defend  his  capital 
At  Cremnitz  the  Turks  met  with  the  first  serious  show  of 
rcMstanco.  The  fortress  was  strong,  and  the  garrison,  inspired 
by  the  indomitable  energy  and  courage  of  their  commandant, 
Nicholas,  Count  of  Salm,  for  a  month  repelled  every  assault 
of  the  foe.  Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  inces- 
Bant  bombai'dment  continued ;  the  walls  were  crumbed  by  the 
storm  of  shot ;  column  after  column  of  the  Turks  rushed  to 
the  assault,  but  all  in  vsun.  The  sultan,  disappointed  and  en- 
raced,  made  one  last  desperate  effort,  but  his  strong  columns, 
thhied,  mangled  and  bleeding,  were  compelled  to  retire  in 
utter  discomfiture. 

Winter  was  now  approaching.  Reinforcements  were  also 
hastening  from  Vienna,  from  Bohemia,  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  Gorman  empire.  Solyman,  having  devastated  the  coun- 
try around  him,  and  being  all  unprepared  for  the  storms  of 
winter,  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  struck  hU  tents,  and 
slowly  and  sullenly  descended  the  I>aimbc,  wreaking  diaboli- 
cal vengeance  upon  the  helpless  peasants,  killing,  burning  and 
destroying.  Leaving  a  strong  garrison  to  hold  what  remained 
of  Buda  and  Pest,  he  caiTied  thousands  with  him  mto  captiv- 
ity, where,  afl,er  years  of  woe,  they  passed  into  the  grave. 

"  'Tia  terrible  to  rouso  tlio  lion, 

Dreadful  to  cros3  tbo  liger's  patli; 
But  the  most  terrible  of  terrora, 
Is  man  liimaelf  iu  liis  wild  wratlL" 
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Solymiiii  spent  two  years  in  making  preparation  for  another 
march  to  Vienna,  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  disgi'ace  of  his  last 
defeat  by  capturing  all  the  Austiian  States,  and  of  then  spread- 
ing the  terror  of  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  the  empire  ol 
Goimany.  The  energy  with  which  he  acted  may  be  infened 
from  one  well  authenticated  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  obar- 
actor.  He  had  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  across  the 
Dravo.  The  engineer  who  had  been  sent  to  accomplish  the  ' 
task,  after  a  careful  survey,  reported  that  a  bridge  could  not 
be  constructed  at  that  point.  Solymaii  sent  him  a  linen  coid 
with  this  message ; 

'  The  sultin,  thy  master  commands  thee  without  consid- 
etation  of  the  difticulties  to  c  mj  lete  the  bnlge  o\er  the 
Ditie  It  thou  doestitiot  on  bia  aimnl  he  will  have  thee 
strangled  with  this  coid 

With  a  large  amn  thoioughly  drilled,  and  equ  pped  with 
all  the  enginery  of  v\ai  the  eiltan  commenced  hiu  cimpaign. 
His  force  was  so  stupendous  and  so  locumboied  with  the  ne- 
cessary baggage  and  heavy  artillei  \ ,  that  it  lequired  a  mircb  of 
sixty  days  to  pass  from  Constantinople  to  Bclgi-ade.  Ferdi- 
■  nand,  in  inexpressible  alarm,  sent  ambassadors  to  Solyman, 
hoping  to  avert  the  stofm  by  conciliation  and  concessions. 
This  indication  of  weakness  but  increased  the  arrogance  of  the 
Turk. 

He  embarked  his  ai-tillery  on  the  Danube  in  a  flotilla  of 
three  thousand  vessels.  Then  crossing  the  Save,  which  at 
Belgrade  flows  into  the  Danube,  he  loft  the  great  central  river 
of  Europe  on  his  right,  and  marching  almost  due  west  through 
Schivouia,  approached  the  frontiei-s  of  Styria,  one  of  the  most 
important  provinces  of  the  Austrian  kingdom,  by  the  shortest 
route.  Still  it  was  a  long  march  of  some  two  hundred  miles. 
Among  the  dciiles  of  the  lUyrian  mountains,  through  which 
he  was  compelled  to  pass  in  his  advance  to  Vienna,  he  oame 
upon  the  httle  fortress  of  Guntz,  garrisoned  only  by  eight  hun- 
dred men.     Solyraan  expected  to  sweep  this  slight  annoyance 
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away       h  111       1      flyf        h     f  He  sent  his  ad- 

vane  ltd        Ihth      mpdtb  tacle ;  then,  sur- 

pris  dbjth  t  hphdtwda  few  more  bat- 

talio        tl  d    t  th  [tit  ength  developed, 

heod      dttl       t      kltlid  dn  ovei-whelmiiig 

fore  d  tl  t       hm     t       d  i    J    impelled  against 

the  f  rt         th  bit         th     f  his     hole  army.     But 

the  1  ttl  t     1  t  k  !>-    I  po  the  floodhig  tide. 

The  waves  ot  war  rolled  on  and  dashed  against  impcDetrahle 
and  immovable  gi'anite,  and  were  scattered  back  in  bloody 
spray.  The  foitresa  commanded  the  pas.s,  and  swept  it  clean 
with  an  uniiitermitted  storm  of  shot  and  balls.  For  twenty- 
eight  days  the  fortress  resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  Tnik- 
iah  army,  and  prevented  it  from  advancing  a  mile.  This 
check  gwa  the  teiiihtd  mhibitants  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding  region,  time  to  unite  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 
The  Pioteatmts  and  the  C  uhoHes  having  settled  their  diffi- 
culties by  the  patibcation  of  llatisbou,  as  we  have  before  nar- 
rated, combined  all  their  energies  ;  the  pope  sent  his  elioicest 
troops,  all  the  ardent  joung  men  of  the  German  empire, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps,  rushed  to  the  bamiera  of  the  cross, 
and  one  hundred  and  tblrty  thousa-iid  men,  including  thirty 
thousand  mounted  horsemen,  wore  speedily  gathered  within 
and  around  the  walls  of  Vienna, 

Thus  thwarted  ia  his  plans,  Solyman  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  retreat  ingloriously,  by  the  same  path  through  which 
he  had  advanced.-  Thus  Christendom  was  relieved  of  this  ter- 
rible menace.  Tiiough  the  Turks  were  still  in  possession  of 
Hungary,  tlie  allied  troops  of  the  empire  strangely  dispersed 
without  attempting  to  regain  the  kingdom  from  their  domina- 
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CHAPTER    X. 

FERDINAND    I.— HIS    WARS    AND    INTRIGUES. 


DUUING  all  the  wnrs  witli  the  Tiii'ke,  a  TransylvaniiWi 
count,  John  ol'  Tapoli,  ^vns  lilisputing  Ferdinand'a  right 
to  the  throne  of  Hungary  and  claiming  it  for  himself.  Ho 
even  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Turks,  and  cooper- 
ated with  Solyman  in  his  invasion  of  Hungarj,  having  the 
promise  of  the  Bultan  that  he  should  be  appointed  king  of  the 
realm  as  soon  as  it  was  bronght  in  subjection  to  Turkey.  The 
Turks  had  now  possession  of  Hungary,  and  the  sultan  invested 
John  of  Tapoli  with  the  sovei'eignty  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  oiBcors  of  hia  army 
and  of  the  Hungarian  nobles. 

The  last  discomfiture  and  retreat  of  Solyman  encouraged 
Ferdinand  to  redoubled  exertions  to  reconquer  Hungary  from 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Turks  and  his  Ti-ansylvanian  rival. 
Sevei'al  years  passed  away  in  desultory,  indecisive  warfare, 
while  John  hold  his  throne  as  tiibutary  king  to  the  sultan. 
At  last  Ferdinand,  finding  that  he  could  not  resist  their  united 
strength,  and  John  becoming  annoyed  by  the  exactions  of  his 
Turkish  master,  they  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by  which  John, 
who  was  aged,  childless  and  inflini,  w.os  to  remain  king  of  all 
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that  part  of  Hungiiry  which  ho  held  until  he  died;  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  then  to  revert  to  Ferdinand  and  hia  heirs- 
Eut  it  was  agi-eed  that  ahould  John  niitrry  iind  have  a  soa,  that 
son  should  Le  viceroy,  or,  as  the  title  then  was,  univode,  of  his 
father's  hereditary  domain  of  Transijloania,  having  no  control 
over  any  portion  of  Hungary  proper. 

Somewhat  to  the  disappointment  of  Fei-dinand,  the  oM 
monarch  immediately  married  a  young  biiile.  A  son  «'«■< 
born  to  them,  and  in  fourteen  days  after  his  birth  the  father 
died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  child  was  entitled  to  the 
vieeroyship  of  Transylvania,  while  all  the  rest  of  Hungary  was 
to  pass  unineumbered  to  Ferdinand.  But  IsabelJa,  the  ambi- 
tious young  mother,  who  had  married  the  decrepit  monarch 
that  she  might  enjoy  wealth  and  station,  had  no  intention  that 
her  bahe  should  bo  less  of  a  king  than  his  father  was.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sigismond,  King  of  Poland,  and  relying 
upon  the  support  of  her  regal  father  she  claimed  the  crown  of 
Htmgaiy  for  her  boy,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  compact.  In 
that  a^e  of  chivalry  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  could  eas- 
ily find  defenders  whatever  might  be  her  claims.  Isabella  soon 
rallied  around  her  banner  many  Hungarian  nobles,  and  a  large 
number  of  adventurous  knights  from  Poland, 

Under  her  influence  a  large  party  of  nobles  met,  chose  the 
babe  their  king,  and  crowned  him,  under  the  name  of  Stephen, 
with  a  great  display  of  military  and  religious  pomp.  Tliey 
then  conveyed  him  and  his  mother  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Buda  and  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  sultan  at  Constanti- 
nople, avowing  homage  to  him,  as  their  feudal  lord,  and  im- 
ploring his  immediate  and  vigorous  support, 

Ferdinand,  thus  defrauded,  and  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
rescue  the  crown  fi'om  the  united  forces  of  the  Hungarian 
partisans  of  Stephen,  and  from  the  Turks,  condescended  also  to 
send  a  message  to  the  saltan,  oifering  to  hold  the  crown  as  his 
fief  and  to  pay  to  the  Porte  the  same  tribute  which  John  had 
paid,  if  the  sultan  would  support  his  ehiim.     The  imperious 
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Turk,  knowing  that  he  could  depose  the  baby  king  at  bis  pleas- 
ure, insultingly  rejected  the  proposals  which  Ferdinand  bad 
humiliated  himself  in  advancing.  He  returned  m  answer,  that 
ho  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace,  not  only  that  Ferdinand 
should  renounce  all  chum  whatever  to  the  ci-own  of  Hungary, 
bat  that  he  should  also  "acknowledge  the  Austrian  territories 
as  under  vassalage  to  the  Tarkish  empire,  and  pay  tribute  ac- 
cordingly. 

Ferdinand,  at  the  same  time  that  be  sent  his  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  dispatched  an  army 
into  Hungary,  wbich  reached  Buda  and  besieged  Isabella  and 
her  son  in  the  citadel. 

He  pressed  the  siege  with  such  vigor  that  Isabella  must 
have  surrendered  had  not  an  army  of  Turks  come  to  ber  res- 
cue. Tlie  Austrian  troops  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  The 
sultau  himself  soon  followed  with  a  still  larger  army,  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  secured  the  person  of  the  queen  and  the 
infant  prince,  and  placed  a  garrison  often  thousand  janissaries 
in  the  citadel.  The  Turkish  troops  spread  in  all  directions, 
establishing  themselves  in  towns,  castles,  fortresses,  and  set- 
tmg  at  defiance  all  Ferdinand's  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  These 
events  occurred  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  resources  of  Ferdinand  had  become  so  exhausted  that  he 
■was  compelled,  while  affnirs  were  in  this  state,  in  the  year 
1545,  ten  years  before  the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  to  im- 
plore of  Solyman  a  suspension  of  arms. 

The  haughty  sultan  reluctantly  consented  to  a  truce  of 
five  years  upon  condition  that  Ferdinand  would  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  become 
feudatory  of  the  Porte.  To  these  humiliating  conditions  Fer- 
dinand felt  compelled  to  assent.  Solyman,  thus  relieved  from 
any  trouble  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  compelled  the  queen  to 
renounce  to  himself  all  right  which  eithei'  she  or  her  son  had 
to  the  throne.  And  now  for  many  years  we  have  nothing  but 
a  weary  record  of  intrigues,  assassinations,  wars  »nd  woes. 
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Miserable  Hungary  was  but  a  Geld  of  blood.  There  were 
three  parties,  Ferdinand,  Steplien  and  Solyman,  all  alike  veady 
to  be  guilty  of  any  inhumanity  or  to  perpetrate  any  perfidy  in 
tbe  accomplishment  of  tbeir  plans.  Ferdinand  with  his  armies 
held  one  portion  of  Hungary,  Solyman  another,  and  Stephen, 
with  bis  strong  partisans  another.  Bombardment  succeeded 
bombardment ;  cities  and  provinces  were  now  overrun  by  one 
set  of  troops  and  now  by  another  ;  the  billows  of  war  surged 
to  and  fio  incessantly,  and  tbe  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  cry 
of  the  orphan  ascended  by  day  and  by  night  to  the  ear  of 
God. 

la  1556  the  Turks  again  invested  Stephen  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  large  portion  of  Hungary  which  they  held, 
including  Transylvania.  Ferdinand  still  was  in  poasession  of 
several  important  fortresses,  and  of  several  of  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Ilungaiy  bordering  on  the  Austrian  States,  Isabella, 
annoyed  by  her  subjection  to  the  Turks,  made  propositions  to 
Ferdinand  for  a  reconciliation,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  upon 
which  gave  the  land  rest  for  a  few  years. 

While  these  storms  were  sweeping  over  Hungaiy,  events 
of  scarcely  less  importance  were  transpiring  in  Bohemia.  This 
kingdom  was  an  elective  monarchy,  and  usually  upon  the  death 
of  a  king  the  (iercest  strife  ensued  as  to  who  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor. The  elected  monarch,  on  receiving  the  crown,  was 
obliged  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  having 
chosen  him  for  their  ruler,  and  he  promised  to  govern  accoi'd- 
ing  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  tbe  kingdom.  The  monarch, 
however,  generally  foimd  no  difficulty  in  surrounding  himself 
with  such  strong  supporters  as  to  secure  the  election  of  his 
son  or  heir,  and  frequently  he  had  his  successor  chosen  before 
his  death.  Thus  the  monarchy,  though  nominally  elective,  was 
in  its  practical  operation  essentially  hereditary. 

The  authority  of  the  crown  was  quite  limited.  The  mon- 
arch was  only  intiiisted  with  so  much  power  as  the  proud 
nobles  were  willing  to  aurieuder  to  one  of  tiidr  number  wliom 
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tiicy  nppointed  chief,  whose  superiority  they  lehictantly  ao- 
kiion'Iedged,  and  against  whom  they  were  very  frequently  in- 
volved ill  wars.  In  those  days  the  people  had  hardly  a  recog- 
nized existence.  The  nobles  met  in  a  congress  called  a  diet, 
and  anthoi-ized  their  elected  chief,  the  king,  to  impose  tases, 
raise  troops,  declare  war  and  institute  laws  according  to  their 
will  These  diets  were  differently  composed  under  different 
reigns,  and  pmileged  cities  were  sometimes  authorized  to  send 
deputies  whom  they  selected  from  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
citizens  The  king  usually  convoked  the  diets ;  but  in  those 
stormy  times  of  feuds,  conspiracies  and  wars,  there  was  hardly 
any  genenl  inle.  The  nobles,  displeased  at  some  act  of  the 
king,  would  themselves,  through  some  one  or  more  of  their 
number,  summon  a  diet  and  organize  resistance.  The  num- 
bers attendmg  such  an  irregular  body  were  of  coiu-se  very  va- 
iions  Theie  appear  to  have  been  diets  of  the  empire  com- 
posed  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  individuals,  and  others 
where  as  many  hundreds  were  assembled.  Sometimes  the 
meetings  were  peaceful,  and  again  tumultuous  with  the  clash- 
In  Bohemia  the  conflict  between  the  Cathoiics  and  the  re- 
formers had  ragod  with  peculiar  acrimony,  and  the  reformers 
in  that  kingdom  had  become  a  very  numeious  niid  influential 
body.  Ferdinand  was  anxious  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  and  he  exerted  all  the  power  he  could  command 
to  defend  and  maintain  Catholic  supremacy.  For  ten  years 
Ferdinand  was  absent  from  Bohemia,  all  his  energies  being 
absorbed  by  the  Hungarian  war.  He  was  anxious  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  nobles  in  Bohemia.  There  was  over,  in  those 
days,  either  an  open  or  a  smothered  conflict  between  the  king 
and  the  nobles,  the  monarch  striving  to  grasp  more  power, 
the  nobles  striving  to  keep  him  in  subjection  to  them.  Ferdi- 
nand attempted  to  disarm  the  nobles  by  sending  for  .lU  the 
artillery  of  the  kingdom,  professing  that  he  needed  it  to  carry 
on  his  war  with  the  Turks.     But  the  wary  nobJefi  held  nn  to 
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their  artillery.  lie  then  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  liuntiug  up 
Bome  oil!  exploded  compacts,  iti  viitue  of  which  he  fledared 
that  Hohciiiia  was  not  an  elective  hut  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  that  he,  as  hereditary  sovereign,  held  the  throne  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs. 

This  announcement  spread  a  flame  of  indignation  through 
all  the  castles  of  Bohemia.  The  nobles  rallied,  called  a  diet, 
passed  strong  resolutions,  organized  an  army,  and  adopted 
measui'es  foe  vigorous  resistance.  But  Ferdinand  was  pre- 
pared for  all  these  demonstrations.  His  Hungarian  truce  en- 
abled him  to  mai-ch  a  strong  army  on  Bohemia.  The  party 
in  power  has  always  numerous  supporters  from  those  who, 
being  in  office,  will  lose  their  dignities  by  revolution.  The 
Mug  summoned  all  the  well  afieeted  to  repair  to  his  standards, 
threatening  condign  punishment  to  all  who  did  not  give  this 
proof  of  loyalty,  Nobies  and  knights  in  great  numbers  flocked 
to  Ilia  encampment.  "VV^th  menacing  steps  hia  battalions  strode 
on,  and  triumphantly  entered  Prague,  the  capital  city,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

■The  indignation  in  the  city  was  great,  but  the  king  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  he  speedily  quelled  all  move- 
ments of  tumult,  Prs^ue,  situated  upon  the  steep  and  craggy 
banks  of  the  Moldaa,  spanning  the  stream,  and  with  its  antique 
dwellings  rising  tier  above  tier  upon  the  heights,  is  one  of  the 
most  grand  and  imposing  capitals  of  Europe,  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  crowd  its  naiTOW 
streets  and  masrfve  edifices.  Castles,  foiti'esaes,  somber  con- 
vents and  tJie  Gothic  palaces  of  the  old  Bohemian  monarchs, 
occupying  every  picturesque  locality,  as  gray  with  age  as  the 
eternal  crags  upon  ivhich  they  stand,  and  exhibiting  every  fan- 
tastic variety  of  architecture,  present  an  .almost  unrivaled  as- 
pect of  beauty  and  of  grandeur.  The  Palace  on  the  Hill  alone 
is  larger  than  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna,  containing  over 
four  hundred  apartments,  some  of  them  being  rooms  of  mag- 
nificent dimensions.     The  cathedral  within  the  precincts  of  this 
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palace  occupied  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  j-eais  in  its 
erection. 

Ferdinand,  with  the  iron  energy  and  determined  will  of  an 
enraged,  successful  despot,  stationed  his  troops  at  the  gates, 
the  bridges  and  at  every  commanding  position,  and  thus  took 
military  possession  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  overawed  and 
helpless,  were  m  a  state  of  terror.  The  emperor  Rummoned 
six  hundred  of  the  most  inflaential  of  the  citizens  to  his  pal- 
ace, including  all  who  possessed  rank  or  office  or  wealth. 
Tremblingly  they  came.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered,  the 
gates  were  closed  and  guarded,  and  they  wore  all  made  pris- 
oners. The  king  then,  seated  upon  his  thi-ono,  in  his  roy.al 
lobes,  and  with  his  armed  officers  around  him,  trdered  the 
captives  like  culpn'ts  to  be  led  before  him.  Sternly  ho  charged 
them  with  treason,  and  demanded  what  excuse  they  had  to 
offer.  They  were  powerle-is,  and  their  only  hope  was  in  self- 
abasement.     One,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said  : 

"  We  -srill  not  presume  to  enter  info  any  defense  of  om- 
conduct  with  our  king  and  master.  We  cast  ourselves  upon 
hia  royal  mercy." 

They  then  all  simiiltaneoDsly  threw  themselves  upon  their 
knees,  imploring  hia  pardon.  The  king  allowed  them  to  re- 
main for  some  time  in  that  posture,  that  he  might  enjoy  their 
httmiUation.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  them 
into  the  hall  of  justice,  and  detain  theni  there  until  I.e  !iad 
decided  respecting  their  punishment.  For  some  hours  they 
were  kept  in  this  state  of  suspense.  He  then  informed  them, 
that  out  of  his  great  clemency  he  had  decided  to  pardon  them 
on  the  following  conditions. 

They  were  to  surrender  all  their  constitutional  privileges, 
whatever  they  were,  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  whatever  privileges  he  might  condescend  to  confer 
upon  them.  They  were  to  bring  all  their  artillery,  muskets 
and  ammunition  to  the  palace,  and  surrender  them  to  his 
officers ;  all  the  revenues  of  the  city,  together  u  ith  a  tax  upon 
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m  It  11  er,  were  to  be  paid  into  his  lianda  for  liis  disposnl, 
and  all  tl  ir  vassals,  and  their  property  of  evei'y  kind,  tUey 
w  to  sign  to  the  king  and  to  his  heirs,  whom  they  wer<? 
t  k  o  1  dge  as  the  hereditary  enecessoi-s  to  the  throne  of 
B  1  n  Upon  these  conditions  the  king  promised  to  spni-p 
the  beil  ous  city,  and  to  pardon  all  the  offendei^,  excepting 
a  fe  of  tl  e  most  prominent,  whom  he  was  determined  to 
Jim  1  th  such  sevei-ity  as  to  prove  an  eft'ectiial  warning  to 
nil  others 

Tl  e  1  nsonera  were  teriiiied  into  the  immediate  latification 
f  tl  h  rd  terms.  They  were  then  all  released,  c3:ceptmg 
forty,  who  were  reserved  for  more  rigorous  poriislitoent.  In 
the  same  manner  the  king  sent  a  summons  to  all  the  towns 
of  the  kingdom;  andby  the  same  terrors  the  same  terms  were 
extorted.  All  the  rural  nobles,  who  had  manifested  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  were  also  summoned  before  a  court  of  justice  for 
trial  Some  fled  the  kingdom.  Their  estates  were  confis- 
cated to  Ferdinand,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  death  should 
they  ever  return.  Many  others  were  deprived  of  tlieir  pos- 
sessions, Twenty-Mx  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  two  con- 
demned to  public  execution. 

The  king,  having  thus  Btrack  all  the  discontented  with  terror, 
summoned  a  diet  to  meet  io  his  palace  at  Prague.  They  met 
the  22d  of  August,  15*7.  A  vast  assemblage  was  convened, 
as  no  one  who  was  summoned  dared  to  stay  away.  Tlie  king, 
wishing  to  give  an  intimation  to  the  diet  of  what  tliey  were 
to  expect  should  they  oppose  his  wishes,  commenced  the  ses- 
.sion  by  poblicly  hanguig  four  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
captives.  Ono  of  these,  high  judge  of  the  kingdom,  was  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  ■  age.  The  Bloody  Diet,  as  it  has 
since  been  called,  was  opened,  and  Ferdinand  found  all  as 
pliant  as  he  could  wish.  The  royal  discipline  had  effected 
wonders.  Tiie  slightest  intimation  of  Ferdinand  was  accepted 
\v-ith  eagerness. 

The  execrable  tyrant  wished  to  impress  the  whole  king. 
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dom  with  a  .alDtary  drcrf  ofiiicmng  his  paternal  displea- 
sure. He  bronjht  out  the  forty  prisonei,  who  still  remained 
m  tlioir  dnngeons.  Eight  of  the  most  distingnished  men  of 
the  kingdom  wore  led  to  throe  of  the  principal  citios,  in  oaeh 
of  whioh  m  the  pnbho  sqn.re,  thoy  were  ignominionsly  and 
ornolly  whipped  on  the  bare  baot.     Before  eaoh  fiageUation 

the  exeontioner  proclaimed 

"These  men  are  pimished  because  they  aio  traitors  and 
booanse  they  eieited  the  people  against  their  A™*,™ 
master."  " 

They  then,  with  eight  others,  their  property  being  confis- 
cated m  nttor  beggary,  were  driven  as  vagabonds  from  the 
kmgdom.  The  rest,  aflcr  being  impoverished  by  line.,  were 
restored  to  liberty.  Ferdinand  adopted  vigorous  measures 
to  ctabtahhis  despotic  power.  Considering  the  Protestant 
religion  as  peculiarly  hostile  to  despotism,  in  the  encourage- 
ment ,t  afforded  to  education,  to  the  elevation  of  the  masse, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  those  principles  of  fraternal  equality 
which  Christ  enjoined  ;  and  considering  the  Catholic  roK^on 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  l.ingly  power,  by  the  intoleraneo  of 
the  Church  teaching  the  benighted  multitude,  subjection  to 
civd  mtolor.a„ce,  Ferdinand,  with  uncoiling  vigilauoe,  and 
with  melancholy  sucoess,  endeavored  to  eradicate  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines  from  the  kingdom.  Ho  established  the  most 
ngorous  censorship  of  the  press,  and  would  allow  no  foreign 
work,  uncnmined,  to  enter  the  redm.  Ho  established  in 
Bohemia  the  fanatic  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  intrusted  to 
them  the  education  of  the  young. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  reconcile  the  inoonsistendes  of  the 
human  heart.  Ferdinand,  while  guilty  of  such  atrocities,  af- 
fected on  some  points,  the  most  scrnpnlous  punctilios  of  honor. 
The  clearly.dollned  pri.ileges  which  had  been  promised  the 
Protestant!,  he  would  not  infringe  in  the  least  They  were 
permiued  to  give  their  el.ildron  Protestant  teachers,  and  to 
conduct  worship  in  their  own  way.     Ho  effected  his  oljeot  of 
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chaoging  Bohemia  from  an  elective  to  u  hereditary  moiiarcliy, 
and  thus  there  ivaa  established  in  Bohemia  the  renowned  doc- 
trine of  regal  legitimacy  ;  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  gov- 
eiTi.  With  such  a  bloody  hand  was  the  doctrine  of  the  sov- 
ereignty, not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  nobles^  overthrown  in 
Bohemia.  The  nobles  are  not  much  to  be  commiserated,  for 
they  trampled  upon  the  people  as  mercilessly  as  the  king  did 
upon  them.  It  is  merely  another  illustration  of  the  old  and 
melancholy  story  of  the  sti-ong  devouring  the  weak  :  the  owl 
takes  the  wren ;  the  eagle  the  owl. 

Bohemia,  thus  brought  in  subjection  to  a  single  mind,  and 
shackled  in  its  spirit  of  fi'ee  enterprise,  began  rapidly  to  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  decline  and  decay.  It  was  a  great  revo- 
lution, accomplished  by  cunning  and  energy,  and  mmnt^ned 
by  the  terrors  of  confiscation,  exile  and  death. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  it  will  bo  remembered,  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  obtain  the  revei'sion  of  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  son  Philip  at  his  own  death.  The  crown  of  Spam  was 
his  hereditary  possession,  and  that  ho  could  ti'ansmit  to  his 
son.  But  the  crown  of  the  empire  was  elective.  Cliarlea  V. 
was  so  anxious  to  secure  the  imperial  dignity  for  his  son,  that 
he  retained  the  crown  of  the  empire  for  some  months  after 
abdicating  that  of  Spain,  still  hoping  to  influence  the  elect- 
ors in  their  choice.  But  there  were  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  recognition  of  the  young  Philip  as  empei-or,  that 
Charles,  anxious  to  retain  the  dignity  in  the  fiimily,  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had 
now  beeome  so  powerful  that  ho  conld  perhaps  triumph  over 
any  little  irregularity  in  the  s\ieeession  and  silence  murmurs. 

Consequently,  Charles,  nine  months  after  the  abdication 
of  the  thrones  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Spain,  tried  the 
experiment  of  abdicating  the  elective  crown  of  the  empire  in 
fevor  of  Ferdinand,  It  was  in  many  respects  such  an  act  as 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  abdicate  in  favor 
of  some  olie  of  his  own  choice.     The  emperor  had,  however. 
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It  scmblanoe  of  right  to  place  the  scepter  in  the  hands  of 
wliotn  lie  would  during  his  lifetime.  But,  upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  would  his  appointee  atiU  hold  hia  power,  or 
would  the  crown  at  that  moment  be  considered  as  falling  from 
his  brow  ?  .  It  was  the  1th  of  August,  155G,  when  the  emperor 
abdicated  the  throne  of  the  empire  in  behalf  of  his  brothca- 
Ferdinand.  It  was  a  now  event  in  history,  without  a  pre- 
cedent, and  the  matter  was  long  and  earnestly  discussed 
throughout  the  German  States.  Notwithstanding  all  Fer- 
dinand's energy,  sagacity  and  despotic  power,  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  could  secure  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
title,  by  the  German  States,  and  obtain  a  proclamation  of  bis 
imperial  state. 

Tho  pope  had  thus  far  had  such  an  amaaiug  control  over 
the  conscience,  or  rather  the  superstition  of  Europe,  that  the 
choice  of  the  electors  was  ever  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  holy  father.  It  was  necessary  for  the  emperor  elect  to 
journey  to  Rome,  and  be  pei-sonally  crowned  by  the  hands 
of  the  pope,  before  he  conld  be  considered  in  legal  possession 
of  the  imperial  title  and  of  a  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
throne.  Julius  II.,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  allowed  Max- 
imilian to  assume  the  title  of  emperor  elect  while  he  postponed 
his  visit  to  Rome  for  coronation ;  but  tiie  want  of  the  papal 
sanction,  by  the  imposition  of  the  crown  upon  his  brow  by 
those  sacred  hands,  thwarted  Maximilian  in  some  of  his  most 
fondly-cheiished  measures. 

Paul  IV.  was  now  pontiif,  an  old  man,  jealous  of  his  pre- 
rogatives, intolerant  in  the  extreme,  and  cherishing  the  most 
exorbitant  sense  of  Lis  spiritual  power.  He  execrated  the 
Protestants,  and  was  indignant  with  Ferdinand  tliat  he  had 
shown  them  any  mercy  at  ail.  But  Ferdinand,  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  a  papal  coronation,  sent  a  very  obsequious 
embassy  to  Rome,  announcing  his  appointment  as  emperor, 
and  imploring  tJie  benediction  of  the  holy  father  and  the  i-o- 
ception  of  tlie  crown  fram  his  hands.     The  hangiity  and  (lis- 
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Gainful  reply  of  the  pope  was  cJiaracteristic  of  tlie  times  and 
of  the  man.     It  was  in  brief,  as  follows ; 

"  The  Emperor  Charles  has  behaved  like  a  madman  ;  and 
his  acts  are  no  more  to  be  respected  than  the  ravings  of  insan- 
ity. Charles  V.  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  bead  of 
the  Church ;  in  abdicating,  that  crown  could  only  return  to  the 
sacred  hands  which  conferred  it.  Tbe  nomination  of  Ferdi- 
nand as  his  successor  we  pronounce  to  bo  null  and  void.  The 
alleged  ratification  of  the  electors  is  a  mockery,  dishonored 
and  vitiated  as  it  is  by  the  votes  of  electors  polluted  with 
heresy.  We  therefore  command  Ferdinand  to  relinquish  all 
cljum  to  the  imperial  crown." 

The  irascible  old  pootiiF,  buried  beneath  the  senseless 
pomps  of  the  Vatican,  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  change 
which  Protestant  preaching  and  writing  had  effected  in  the 
public  mind  of  Germany.  Italy  was  still  slumbering  in  the 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  light  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  hills  of  the  empire.  One  half  of  the  population  of  tbe 
German  empire  would  rally  only  the  moro  enthusiastically 
around  Ferdinand,  if  he  would  repel  all  papal  assumptions  with 
defiance  and  contempt.  Ferdinaiid  was  the  wiser  and  the  hot- 
ter informed  man  of  the  two.  He  coudoctod  with  dignity 
and  fii'mness  which  make  us  almost  forget  bis  crimes,  A  diet 
was  summoned,  and  it  was  quietly  decreed  that  a  papal  coro- 
.  nation  was  no  longer  necessary.  Tliat  one  short  line  was  the 
heaviest  blow  the  papal  throne  had  yet  received.  From  it,  it 
never  recovered  and  never  can  recover. 

Paul  IV.  was  astounded  at  such  effrontery,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  a  little  fiom  his  istonjsbment,  alarmed  in 
view  of  such  a  declaration  of  independence,  he  took  counsel  of 
discretion,  and  humiliating  as  it  wis,  made  Klvances  for  a  rec- 
onciliation. Ferdinand  was  ilso  -mxious  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  pope.  While  negotiations  were  pending,  Paul  died, 
his  death  being  perhaps  hastened  by  chagim.  Pius  TV.  suc- 
ceeded hitn,  iinil  pressed  still  more  earnestly  overtures  fo;'  roe- 
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onciliation.  Ferdinand,  through  hja  ambassador,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  pledge  the  accustomed  devotion  and  rever- 
ence to  the  head  of  the  Church,  omitting  the  word  ohedience. 
But  the  pope  was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  have  that  em- 
phatic word  obey  introduced  into  tlie  ritual  of  subjection,  and 
after  employing  ail  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  cajolery,  carried 
his  point.  Ferdinand,  with  duplicity  wliicU  was  not  honora- 
ble, let  the  word  remain,  saying  that  it  was  not  his  a«t,  but 
that  of  Ills  ambassador.  The  pope  affected  satisfaction  with 
the  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  while  Ferdinand 
ever  after  refused  to  recognize  hLs  authonty.  Thus  terminated 
the  long  dependence,  running  through  ages  of  darkness  and 
delusion,  of  the  German  emperore  upon  the  Roman  see. 

Ferdinand  did  not  trouble  Limself  to  receive  the  crown 
from  the  pope,  and  since  his  day  the  emperors  of  Germany 
have  no  longer  been  exposed  to  the  expense  and  tlio  trouble 
of  a  journey  to  Rome  for  their  coronation.  Thoogh  Ferdinand 
was  atrongly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the  papal  church,  and 
would  gladly  have  eradicated  Protestantism  from  his  dom^ns, 
he  was  compelled  to  treat  the  Protestants  with  some  degi-ee 
of  consideration,  as  he  needed  the  aid  of  their  ai-ms  in  tiio 
wars  in  which  he  was  incessantly  involved  with  the  Turks. 
He  even  made  great  efforts  to  inti-oduco  some  measure  of  con- 
ciliation which  should  reconcile  the  two  parties,  and  thus  re- 
unite his  realms  under  one  system  of  doctrine  and  of  worship. 
Still  Protestantism  was  making  rapid  strides  all  over  Eu- 
rope.  It  had  become  the  dominant  religion  iu  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and,  by  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of 
England,  was  firmly  established  in  that  important  kingdom. 
In  France  aho  the  reformed  religion  had  made  extensive  in- 
roads, gathei'ing  to  its  defense  many  of  the  noblest  spirits,  in 
rank  and  intellect,  in  the  realm.  The  ten-ora  of  the  inquisition 
had  thus  tar  prevented  the  truth  from  making  much  pi-ogresa 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

With  the   idea   of   promoting  reconciliation,   Ferdinand 
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adopted  a  measure  which  contributed  greatly  to  his  jiop^ilftr- 
ity  with  the  Protestants.  He  united  with  France  and  Spain 
in  urging  Pins  IV.,  a  mild  and  pliant  pontiff,  to  convene  a 
council  in  Germany  to  hea!  the  reli^ous  feud.  He  drew  up  a 
memorial,  which  was  published  and  widely  scattered,  declar- 
ing that  the  Protestants  had  become  far  too  poweiftil  to  be 
treated  with  outrage  or  contempt ;  that  there  were  undeniable 
wrongs  in  the  Church  which  needed  to  bo  reformed ;  and  that 
no  harm  could  accrue  from  permitting  the  clergy  to  marry,  and 
to  administer  both  bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
that  the  laity  could  I'eceive  the  bread  only ;  the  wine  was  re- 
served for  the  officiating  priest. 

This  memorial  of  Ferdinand,  drawn  up  with  much  distinct- 
ness and  great  force  of  argument,  was  very  grateful  to  the 
Protestants,  but  very  displeaang  to  the  court  of  Rome.  These 
conflicts  raged  for  sevea'al  years  without  any  decisive  results. 
The  efforts  of  Ferdinand  to  please  both  parties,  as  usual, 
pleased  neither.  By  the  Pi-otestants  he  was  regarded  as  a 
persecutor  and  intolerant;  while  the  Catholics  accused  him  of 
hikewarmnesa,  of  conniving  at  heresy  and  of  dishonoring  the 
Church  by  demanding  of  her  concessions  derogatory  to  her 
authority  and  her  dignity. 

Ferdinand,  flndmg  that  the  Church  clung  with  deathly 
tenacity  to  its  corruptions,  assumed  himself  quite  the  attitude 
of  a  refoi'mer.  A  memoi-atle  council  had  been  assembled  at 
Trent  on  the  16th  of  January,  1562.  Ferdinand  urged  the 
council  to  exhort  the  pope  to  examine  if  there  was  not  room 
for  some  refoiminhis  oisn  person, state  or  court.  "Because," 
said  he,  "the  only  true  method  to  ohtain  autl'ority  for  the 
reformation  of  otheis,  is  to  begin  by  amending  oneself."  He 
commented  upon  the  manifest  impropriety  of  scandalous  in- 
dulgences; of  selling  the  sacred  ofiices  of  the  Church  to  the 
highest  bidder,  regardless  of  character ;  of  extoiting  fees  for 
the  administration  of  the  saeiament  of  the  Loid's  Supper;  of 
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offering  prayers  and  perforraing  the,  services  of  public  devo- 
tion in  a  language  whicli  tlie  people  could  not  understand ;  and 
other  Bimiiar  and  most  palpable  abuses.  Even  the  kiags  ol 
France  and  Spain  united  with  the  emperor  ia  these  remon- 
strances. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  of  the  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation with  which  the  pope  and  his  adherents  received 
these  very  reasonable  suggestions,  coming  not  from  the  Prot- 
estants but  from  the  most  staunch  advocates  of  the  papacy. 
The  see  of  Rome,  corrupt  to  its  very  core,  would  jdeld  noth- 
ing. The  more  senseless  and  abominable  any  of  its  corrup- 
tions were,  the  more  tenaciously  did  pope  and  cardinals  cling 
to  them.  At  last  the  emperor,  in  despair  of  seeing  any  thing 
accomplished,  requested  that  the  assembly  might  be  dissolved, 
saying,  "  Nothing  good  can  be  expected,  oven  if  it  continue 
its  sittings  for  a  hundred  years." 
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niHIS  celebrated  council  of  Trent,  which  was  called  with  the 
-'-  hope  that  by  a  spirit  of  concession  and  reform  the  relig- 
ious dissensions  which  a^tated  Europe  miglit  be  adjusted,  de- 
clared, in  the  very  bravado  of  papal  intolerance,  the  very  worst 
abuses  of  the  Church  to  be  essential  articles  of  f^th,  which 
could  only  he  renounced  at  the  peril  of  eteraal  condemnation, 
and  thus  presented  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  reconciliation 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Pi-otestants.  Ferdinand  was 
disappointed,  and  yet  did  not  venture  to  break  with  the  pope  by 
withholding  his  assent  from  the  decrees  which  were  enacted. 
The  Lutheran  doctrines  had  spread  widely  through  Ferdi- 
nand's hereditary' States  of  Austria,  Several  of  the  professors 
in  the  university  at  Vienna  had  embraced  those  views ;  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  of  the  terri- 
torial lords  even  maintained  Protestant  chaplains  at  their  cas- 
tles. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  States 
b-id,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become  Protestants.  Though 
Ferdinand  did  every  thing  he  dared  to  do  to  check  their  prog- 
ress, forbidding  the  circulation  of  Luther's  translation  of  the 
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Bible,  and  throwing  all  the  obstacles  ho  CO  11  tl  e  i  t 
Protestant  worship,  he  was  compelled  to  g  a  t  tl  e  e  j  co 
siderable  toleration,  and  to  overlook  the  f  ct  o  of  1  n,  le 
creea,  that  ho  might  secure  their  aid  to  j  1  the  Tnrks 
Providence  seemed  to  oveiTule  the  Moalen  nva  on  ior  the 
protection  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Not  v  thstand  nt.  ^  the 
efforts  of  Ferdinand,  the  relbiancrs  gained  g  o  nl  Anst  la 
as  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  two  articles  upon  which  the  Piotestants  at  th  s  t  ue 
placed  most  Mress  were  the  right  of  the  clergv  to  na  y  ,„d 
the  administration  of  the  communion  nde  1  tl  k  nd  as  t 
was  called  ;  th.at  is,  that  the  communicants  should  partake  of 
both  the  bread  and  the  wiuo.  Ferdinand,  having  failed  en- 
tn-elj  m  mdncing  the  council  to  submit  to  any  reform,  opened 
direct  communication  with  the  pope  to  obtain  for  his  subjects 
mdnlgence  in  respect  to  those  two  articles.  In  advocacy  of 
this  measure  he  wrote  : 

"  In  Bohemia  no  persuasion,  no  argument,  no  violence,  not 
even  arms  and  war,  have  succeeded  in  abolidiing  the  use  of 
the  cup  as  woh  as  the  broad  in  the  sacrament.  In  fact  the 
Chnrch  itself  pemitted  it,  although  the  popes  revoked  it  by  a 
hreaoh  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted.  In  the 
other  Slates,  Hungary,  Austria,  Silesia,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Our- 
niola,  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  many  desire  with 
ardor  the  same  indulgence.  If  this  concession  is  granted  they 
may  be  reunited  to  tho  Church,  but  if  refused  they  will  bo 
dnvon  into  tho  party  of  the  Protestants.  So  many  of  the 
pnests  have  been  degraded  by  their  diocesans  for  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  that  the  country  is  almost 
deprived  of  priests.  Hence  children  die  or  grow  up  to  matn- 
rity  without  baptism  ;  and  men  and  women,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks,  live  like  the  brutes,  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  God 
and  of  religion." 

In  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  he  wrote  :  "  If 
apermBsion  to  the  clergy  to  marry  can  not  be  granted,  may 
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not  married  men  of  learning  and  probity  be  ordained,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  custom  of  the  eastern  cliurcb  ;  or  married  priests 
be  tolerated  for  a  time,  provided  tbey  act  accoi-ding  to  the 
Catholic  and  Christian  feith  ?  And  it  may  be  justly  asked 
ivbether  each  concessions  would  not  be  far  preferable  to  tol- 
erating, as  has  nn fortunately  been  done,  foi-nieation  and  con- 
cubinage ?  I  can  not  avoid  adding,  what  is  a  common  obser- 
vation, that  priests  who  livo  in  concubinage  are  guilty  of 
greater  an  than  those  who  arc  married ;  for  the  last  only 
trausgi'esa  a  law  which  is  capable  of  being  changed,  whereas 
the  first  sin  against  a  divine  law,  which  is  capable  of  neither 
change  nor  dispensation." 

The  pope,  pressed  with  all  the  importunity  which  Ferdi- 
nand could  urge,  reluctantly  consented  to  the  administration 
of  the  cup  to  the  Imty,  but  resolutely  refused  to  tolerate  tho 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  Ferdinand  was  excessively  annoyed 
by  tho  stubbornness  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  refusal  to 
snbmit  to  the  roost  reasonable  reform,  tSnis  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  allay  the  religious  dissensions  which  were  still 
epreadmg  and  increasing  in  acrimony.  His  disappointment 
was  so  great  that  it  is  said  to  have  thrown  him  into  the  fever 
of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1564. 

For  several  ages  the  archdukes  of  Austria  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  unite  the  Austrian  States  with  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia under  one  monarchy.  The  union  had  been  temporarily 
efiected  once  or  twice,  but  Ferdinand  accomplished  the  per- 
'  raanent  union,  and  may  thus  be  considered  as  the  Ibunder  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  essentially  as  it  now  exists.  As  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  be  inherited  the  Austrian  duchies.  By  his 
marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  he  secured  those  cvowns,  which  he  made  hered- 
itary in  his  family.  He  left  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Maxi- 
milian,  inherited  the  archduchy  of  Austria  and  the  crowns  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  of  course  inheriting,  with  Hungary, 
prospective  war  with  the  Turks.     The  second  son,  Ferdinand, 
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had,  as  hia  legacy,  the  government  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Tyrol.  The  thii-d  son,  Charles,  received  Styria,  There  were 
nine  daughters  left,  three  of  whom  took  the  vail  and  the  rest 
formed  illustrious  mai-riagos, 

Ferdband  appeai-s  to  have  been  a  Mncere  Catholic,  though 
ho  saw  the  great  corruptions  of  the  Chnrcb  and  earnestly  de- 
sired reform.  As  he  advanced  in  years  he  became  more  toler- 
ant and  gentle,  and  had  his  wise  counsels  been  pursued  Eu- 
rope would  have  escaped  inexpressible  woes.  Still  ho  clung  to 
the  Church,  unwisely  seeking  unity  of  fiutli  and  discipline, 
which  can  hardly  be  attained  in  this  world,  rather  than  tolera- 
tion with  allowed  diversity. 

Maximilian  II.  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  Althoagh  he  was  educated  in  the  court 
of  Spain,  which  was  the  most  bigoted  and  intolerant  in  Europe, 
yet  he  developed  a  character  remarkable  for  mildness,  afiabil 
ity  and  tolerance.  He  was  indebted  for  tliese  atti-:ictive  traits 
to  his  tutor,  a  man  of  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind,  and  who 
.  had,  like  most  men  of  his  character  at  that  time,  a  strong  lean- 
ing  towards  Pi'otestantism.  These  principles  took  so  firm  a 
hold  of  his  youthful  mind  that  they  could  never  be  eradicated. 
As  he  advanced  in  life  he  becarae  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  Protestant  fiiith.  He  received  a  clergyman  of  the  re- 
foi'mcd  religion  as  his  chaplain  and  private  secretary,  and  par- 
took of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  his  hands, 
in  both  kinds.  Even  while  remaining  in  the  Spanish  court 
he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  several  of  the  most  in- 
fluential advocates  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Returning  to  Aus- 
tria from  Spain,  he  attended  public  worship  in  the  chapels  of 
the  Protestants,  and  communed  with  them  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  When  some  of  his  friends  warned  him 
that  by  pursuing  such  a  course  he  could  never  hope  to  obt^n 
the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  he  replied  ; 

"  I  will  aaci-ifice  all  worldly  interests  for  the  sake  of  my 
salvation." 
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Hia  father,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  wai  so  mucjh  disiikased 
with  his  son's  advocacy  of  the  Protestant  faith,  that  after  many 
angry  remonstrances  he  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  ho  did 
not  renounce  all  connection  with  the  reformers.  But  Maxi- 
milian, true  to  his  conscience,  would  not  allow  the  apprehension 
of  the  loss  of  a  crown  to  induce  hioQ  to  swerve  from  his  iiuth. 
Fully  expecting  to  be  thus  cast  off  and  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  he  wrote  to  the  Protestant  elector  Palatine  : 

"  I  have  so  deeply  offended  my  father  by  maintaining  a 
Lutheran  preacher  in  nay  sei-vice,  that  I  am  apprehensive  of 
being  expelled  as  a  fugitive,  and  hope  to  find  an  asylum  in 
your  court." 

The  Catholics  of  coarse  looked  with  apprehension  to  the 
accession  of  Maximilian  to  the  throne,  while  the  Pi-otestauta 
anticipated  the  event  with  great  hope.  Tiiere  wore,  however, 
many  considerations  of  vast  moment  influencing  Maximilian  not 
to  sepai-ate  himself,  in  form,  fi-om  the  Catholic  chni'ch.  Philip, 
his  cousin,  Kmg  of  Spain,  was  childless,  and  should  he  die  with- 
out issue,  Ferdinand  would  inherit  that  magnificent  throne,  _ 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  ascend,  as  an  avowed  Protestant, 
without  a  long  and  bloody  war.  It  had  been  the  most  ear- 
nest dying  injunction  of  his  father  that  he  should  not  abjure 
the  Catholic  faith.  His  wife  was  a  very  zealous  Catholic,  as 
was  also  each  one  of  his  brothers.  Thei-e  were  very  many 
who  remained  in  the  Catholic  church  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  reformers — who  hoped  to  promote  reformation  in 
tho  Church  without  leaving  it.  Influenced  by  such  consider- 
ations, Maximilian  made  a  public  confession  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  received  his  father's  confessor,  and  maintained,  in  bis 
court,  the  usages  of  the  papal  church.  He  wag,  however,  the 
kind  friend  of  the  Protestants,  ever  seeking  to  shield  them 
ftom  persecution,  claiming  for  them  a  liberal  toleration,  and 
seeking,  in  oil  ways,  to  promote  fraternal  religious  feeling 
throughout  his  domsuns. 

Tlie  prudence  of  Maximilian  wonderfully  allayed  the  bit- 
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torness  of  religious  strife  in  Germany,  while  other  portions  of 
Europe  were  desolated  with  the  fiercest  warfare  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  France,  in  particular,  the  con- 
flict raged  with  merciless  fury.  It  ivas  on  August  24th,  1 572, 
but  a  few  years  after  Maximilian  ascended  tlic  throne,  when 
the  Catholics  of  France  pei^petrated  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, perhaps  the  most  atrocious  crime  recorded  in  his- 
toiy.  The  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Fi-ance  were  nearly 
equally  divided  in  numbei's,  wealth  and  rank.  The  papal 
party,  finding  it  impossible  to  crush  their  foes  by  force  of 
arms,  resolved  to  exterminate  them  by  a  simultaneous  mas- 
sacre. They  feigned  toleration  and  reconciliation.  The  court 
of  Paris  invited  all  the  leading  Pi-otcstants  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  metropolis  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Henry,  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  with  Margaret,  sister  of  Charles  IX,,  the 
reigning  monarch.  Secret  orders  were  dispatched  all  over 
the  kingdom,  for  the  conspiratoi^,  secretly  armed,  at  a  given 
signal,  by  midnight,  to  rise  upon  the  Protestants,  men, 
women  and  children,  and  utterly  exterminate  them,  "Let 
not  one  remain  alive,"  said  the  King  of  France,  "  to  tell  the 

The  deed  was  nearly  accomplished.  The  king  himself, 
from  a  window  of  the  Louvre,  fired  upon  his  Protestant 
subjects,  as  they  fled  in  dismay  through  the  streets.  In  a 
tew  hours  eighty  thousand  of  the  Protestants  were  mangled 
corpses.  Protestantism  in  France  has  never  recovered  from 
this  blow.  Maximilian  openly  expressed  his  execration  of 
this  deed,  though  the  pope  ordered  Te  Deums  to  be  chanted 
at  Home  in  exultation  over  the  crime.  Not  long  after  this 
honible  slaughter,  Charles  IX.  died  in  mental  torment.  Henry 
of  Valois,  brother  of  the  deceased  king,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  was  at  that  time  King  of  Poland.  Returning  to 
Fi-ance,  through  Vienna,  he  had  an  interview  with  Maximil- 
ian, who  addressed  him  in  those  memovahio  words  which  have 
often  been  quoted  to  the  honor  of  the  Austrii 
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"There  is  no  crime  greater  in  princes,"  said  Maximiliao, 
"than  to  tyrannize  over  the  consciences  of  their  subjects.  By- 
shedding  the  blood  of  heretics,  fai- from  honoring  the  common 
Father  of  all,  they  incur  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  while 
they  aspire,  by  such  means,  to  crowns  in  heaven,  they  justly 
expose  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  earthly  kingdoms." 

Under  the  peaceful  and  humane  reign  of  Ferdinand,  Ger- 
many was  kept  in  a  general  state  of  tranquillity,  while  storais 
of  war  and  woe  were  sweeping  over  almost  all  other  parts  of 
Europe,  During  all  hia  reign,  Maximilian  II.  was  unwearied 
in  hia  endeavors  to  promote  harmony  between  the  two  great 
religious  yarlies,  by  tiying,  on  the  one  band,  to  induce  thp 
pope  to  make  reasonable  concessions,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  induce  the  Pi'Otestants  to  moderate  their  demands.  His 
firat  great  endeavor  was  to  induce  the  pope  to  consent  to  the 
maiTiage  of  the  clergy.  In  this  ho  failed  entirely.  He  then 
tried  to  form  a  basis  of  mutual  agreement,  upon  which  the 
two  parties  could  unite.  His  father  had  .ittempted  this  plan, 
and  found  it  utteriy  impracticable.  Maximilian  attempted  it, 
with  just  as  little  success.  It  has  been  attempted  a  thousand 
times  wnce,  and  has  always  failed.  Good  men  are  ever  rising 
who  mourn  tlie  divisions  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  strive 
to  form  some  plan  of  union,  where  alS  true  Clnistians  can  meet 
and  fraternize,  and  forget  their  minor  differences.  Alas !  for 
poor  human  nature,  there  is  but  little  prospect  that  this  plan 
can  ever  be  accomplished.  There  will  be  always  those  who 
can  not  discriminate  between  essential  and  non-essential  dif- 
fcrences  of  opinion.  Maximilian  at  last  fell  back  simply  upon 
the  doctrine  of  a  libc  il  tole  afo  and  in  maintaining  this  he 
was  eminently  success!  1 

At  one  time  the  T  ks  c  crowding  him  very  hard  in 
Hungary.  A  special  eff  rt  wis  equisite  to  raise  troops  to 
repel  them.  Maxin  in  n  o  1  a  diet,  and  appealed  to 
the  assembled  noble  fr  j  jl  es  of  men  and  money.  In 
Austria  proper,  Frotc  tantis      v  s    ow  in  the  decided  ascend- 
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ency,  The  nobles  took  advantage  of  the  emperor'a  wants  to 
reply — 

"We  are  ready  to  inarch  to  the  assistance  of  our  sov- 
ereign, to  repel  the  Turks  from  Hungary,  if  the  Jesuits  are 
fli'st  expelled  from  our  tenitories," 

The  answer  of  the  king  was  chai-acteristic  of  his  policy  and 
of  his  career,  "  I  have  convened  you,"  he  said,  "  to  give  me 
contributions,  not  remonstmnces,  I  'wish  you  to  help  mo 
expel  the  Turks,  not  the  Jesuits." 

From  many  a  piiuee  this  reply  would  havo  excited  exas- 
peration. But  Maximilian  had  established  such  a  character 
ibr  impartiality  and  probity,  that  the  rebuke  was  received 
■with  applause  rather  than  with  murmurs,  and  the Piotestanta, 
with  affectionate  zeal,  rallied  around  his  standard.  So  great 
was  the  influence  of  tbo  king,  that  toleration,  as  one  of  the 
virtues  of  the  court,  became  the  fashion,  and  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  vied  with  each  other  in  the  manifestation  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  good  will.  Tliey  met  on  equal  terms 
in  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  shared  alike  in  his  confidence 
and  his  fevorg,  and  cooperated  cordially  in  the  festivities  of 
the  banqueting  room,  and  in  tho  toils  of  the  camp.  We 
love  to  dwell  upon  the  first  beautiful  specimen  of  toleration 
which  the  world  has  seen  in  any  court.  It  is  the  moi'e  beau- 
tiful, and  the  more  wonderful,  as  having  occuiTed  in  a  dart 
age  of  bigotry,  intolerance  and  persecution.  And  let  us  be 
enfficiently  candid  to  confess,  that  It  ivas  professedly  a  Boman 
Catholic  monarch,  a  member  of  the  papal  church,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  this  first  recognition  of  true  mental 
freedom.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Maximilian  II,  was  in 
advance  of  the  avowed  Protestants  of  his  day. 

Pope  Rqs  V.  was  a  bigot,  inflexible,  overbearing  ;  and  he 
determined,  with  a  bloody  hand,  to  crush  all  dissent.  From 
bis  throne  in  the  Vatican  he  cast  an  eagle  eye  to  Gei-many, 
and  was  alarmed  and  indignant  at  the  innovations  which  Max- 
imilian was  permitting.     In  all  haste  he  dispatched  a  legate 
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to  remonstrate  strongly  against  such  liberality.  Maximilian 
received  the  legato,  Cardinal  Coiuniendon,  witli  courtesy,  bnt 
for  a  time  fii'ioly  refuaed  to  change  his  policy  in  obedience  to 
the  exactions  of  the  i  ope  Tl  e  j  ope  brou  ht  to  bear  upon 
him  all  the  influence  of  tl  e  '^p'wnsb  co  1 1  He  was  threat- 
ened with  war  by  all  the  j-ipil  toices,  s  t  ned  by  the  then 
immense  power  of  the  bp'»  sh  ona  cl  y  For  a  time  Max- 
imilian was  in  great  peiil  1 1>  a  d  fi  allj  yielded  to  the  pope 
so  iar  as  to  promise  not  to  permit  anj  fiiither  innovations 
than  those  which  he  had  already  allowed,  and  not  to  extend 
his  principles  of  toleration  into  any  of  his  States  where  they 
had  not  as  yet  been  introduced.  Tims,  while  he  did  not  re-_ 
tract  any  concessions  he  had  made,  he  promised  to  stop  where 
he  was,  and  proceed  no  further, 

Maximilian  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  calamities  of 
war,  that  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Turks,  offering  to 
continue  to  pay  the  tribute  wliich  they  had  exacted  of  his 
father,  as  the  pike  of  a  continued  armistice.  Bnt  Solyman, 
having  made  large  preparations  for  the  renewed  invaaon  of 
Hungary,  and  sangnine  of  snccess,  haughtily  rejeeted  the  offer, 
and  renewed  hostilities. 

Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Hungary 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  JIaximiUan  held  a 
few  important  towns  and  strong  fortresses  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. Not  leeling  strong  enough  to  attempt  to  repel  the  Turks 
from  the  portion  they  ih-eidy  held  he  strengthened  his  garri- 
sons, and  ra  n^,  an  armj  of  e  gl  ty  thousand  men,  of  which 
he  assumed  tl  co  ma  die  ente  ed  Hungary  and  marched 
down  the  Da  be  about  ity  mil  ■a  to  Raab,  to  await  the  foe 
and  act  on  tl  e  lefen  Solyma    rendezvoused  an  immense 

army  at  Bel^rad     ado  nme     ed  his  march  up  the  Danube. 

"Old  as  I  am,"  said  ho  to  his  troops,  "I  am  determined 
to  chastise  the  house  of  Austria,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt 
beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna." 

It  was  beautiful  spring  weather,  and  the  swelling  buds  and 
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hourly  increasing  verdure,  decorated  the  fleJda  with  ]( 
For  several  days  the  Turlia  marched  along  the  right  banic  of 
the  Danube,  through  green  fields,  and  beneath  a  sunny  sky, 
encountering  uo  foe.  Wai-  seemed  but  as  the  pastime  of  a 
festive  day,  as  gay  banners  floated  in  the  breeze,  groups  of 
borsemen,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  pranced  along,  and  the  tur- 
baried  multitude,  in  biiUiant  uniform,  with  jokes,  and  laugh- 
ter and  soiigs,  leisurely  seconded  the  majestie  sti-eam.  A  fleet 
of  boats  filled  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  impelled  by  sails 
when  the  wind  favored,  or,  when  tlie  winds  were  adverse, 
driven  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  rowei-s  against  the  gentJe 
tide.  Each  night  the  white  toDts  were  spread,  and  a  city  for 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  rose  as  by  ma^c,  ivith  its 
gi-assy  sti-eets,  its  squares,  its  busy  population,  its  music,  its 
splendor,  blazing  in  all  the  regalia  of  war.  As  by  magie  the 
city  rose  in  the  rays  of  the  decSining  ma.  As  by  magio  it  dis- 
appeared iu  the  eaily  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  the  mighty 
hosts  moved  on. 

A  few  days  thus  passed,  when  Solyman  approached  tlie  foi-- 
tified  town  of  Zigeth,  near  thq  confiueueo  of  the  Drave  and  the 
Danube  Nicbclts,  Count  ot  Znni,  was  inti-asted  with  the 
defense  of  this  place,  and  bo  tulhlled  his  trust  with  heroism 
and  ^alor  whith  has  immoitiliztd  both  his'  name  and  the  for- 
tress which  he  dtlended  Ziini  had  a  gan-ison  of  but  three 
thousand  men  An  army  of  neady  i  hundred  thoiisand  were 
marchmg  upon  him  Znni  collected  his  troops,  and  took  a 
solemn  oath,  in  the  ];i°sence  of  ill,  that,  true  to  God,  to  his 
Christnn  fiith,  and  his  countij,  he  never  would  surrender  the 
town  to  the  Turks,  but  with  his  life.  He  then  required  each 
soldier  individually  to  take  the  same  oath  to  his  captain.  All 
the  captains  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  troops, 
took  the  same  oath  to  him. 

The  Turks  soon  arrived  and  commenced  an  unceasing  bom- 
bardment day  and  night.  The  littlo  garrison  vigorously  re- 
sponded.   The  besieged  made  frequent  sallies,  spiking  the  guns 
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of  the  besiegei'8,  and  again  retiring  behind  their  works.  But 
their  ovei-powcring  foes  advanced,  inch  by  inch,  till  they  got 
possesaou  of  what  was  called  the  "  old  city,"  The  besieged 
retiring  to  the  "  new  city,"  resumed  the  defeose  with  nnabated 
ardor.  The  storm  of  war  raged  incessantly  for  many  days, 
and  the  new  city  was  reduced  to  a  smoldering  heap  of  fii-e 
and  ashc-s.  The  Tnrks,  witli  incredible  labor,  raised  immense 
moinida  of  earth  and  stone,  on  the  summits  of  which  they 
planted  their  batteries,  where  they  could  throw  their  shot, 
with  unobstructed  aim,  into  every  patt  of  the  city.  Roads 
were  constructed  across  the  marsh,  and  the  swarming  multi- 
tudes, in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  heroic  ht.tlo  gani- 
Bon,  filled  up  the  ditch,  and  were  just  on  the  rush  to  take  the 
place  by  a  general  assault,  when  Zrini  abandoned  the  now  dty 
to  flames,  and  thi-ew  himself  into  the  citadel.  His  force  was 
now  reduced  to  about  a  thousand  men.  Day  after  day  the 
storm  of  war  blazed  witli  demoniac  fury  around  the  citadel. 
Mines  were  dug,  and,  as  by  volcanic  explosions,  bastions,  with 
men  and  guns,  were  blown  high  into  the  sur.  The  indomitable 
Hungarians  made  many  sallies,  cutting  down  the  gunners  and 
spiking  the  guns,  but  they  weie  always  diivenback  with  heavy 
loss.  Repeated  demands  for  capitulition  were  sent  in  and  as 
repeatedly  rejected.  For  a  week  fio\en  lasaults  were  made 
ddly  upon  the  citadel  by  the  Turks,  but  they  were  always  re- 
pulsed. At  length  the  outei  citadel  wis  entirely  demolished. 
Then  the  heroic  band  retired  to  the  inner  works.  They  were 
now  without  ammunition  or  provisions,  and  the  Turks,  exas- 
perated by  such  a  defense,  were  almost  gnashing  their.tecth 
with  rage.  The  old  saltan,  Solyman,  actually  died  from  the  in- 
tensity of  bis  vexation  and  wrath.  The  death  of  the  sultan 
was  concealed  from  the  Turkish  troops,  and  a  general  assault 
was  ari-anged  upon  the  inner  works.  The  hour  had  now  come 
when  they  must  suiTender  or  die,  for  the  citadel  was  all  bat- 
tei-ed  into  a  pile  of  smoldering  ruins,  and  there  were  no  ram- 
parts capable  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  foe.     Zrini  its- 
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wmbled  liis  little  band,  now  counting  but  six  hundred,  and 

"  Remember  your  oath.  Wc  must  die  in  the  flames,  or 
perish  with  hunger,  or  go  forth  to  meet  tile  foe.  Lot  «a  die 
like  men.     FoOow  tne,  and  do  as  I  do," 

They  made  a  simultaneous  rush  from  their  defenses  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a 
scene  of  wildest  uproar  and  confusion,  and  the  brave  defend- 
ers were  all  silent  in  death.  The  Turks  with  shouts  of  trinmpb 
now  rushed  into  the  citadel.  But  Zrini  had  fired  timns  lead- 
ing to  the  subterranean  vaults  of  powder,  and  wheu  the  rains 
were  covered  with  the  conquerors,  a  sullen  roar  ran  beneath 
the  ground  and  the  whole  citadel,  men,  horses,  rocks  and  ar- 
tillery were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  fell  a  commingled  mass 
of  ruin,  fire  and  blood  A  n  ore  heroic  defense  history  has 
not  recorded.  Twentj  tl  oubinl  Turks  perished  in  this  siege. 
The  body  of  Zrini  wis  fo  d  n  the  midst  of  the  mangled 
dead.  His  bead  was  cut  off  i  d  iflixed  to  a  j.ole,  was  raised 
as  a  trophy  before  the  te  t  of  tl  o  d  ceased  sultan. 

The  death  of  Solyman,  and  the  delay  which  this  desperate 
mege  had  caused,  emhari-assed  all  the  plans  of  the  invaders,  and 
they  resolved  upon  a  retreat.  The  troops  were  consequently 
withdrawn  from  Hungary,  and  returned  to  Constantinople. 

Maximilian,  behind  his  intrench  men  ts  at  Eaab,  did  not 
dare  to  march  to  the  succor  of  the  beleaguered  garrison,  for 
overpowering  numbers  would  immediately  have  destroyed 
him  had  he  appeared  in  the  open  field.  But  upon  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  Turks  he  disbanded  his  army,  after  having  re- 
plenished his  garrisons,  and  retunied  to  Vienna.  Selim  suc- 
ceeded Solyman,  and  Maximilian  sent  an  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople to  offer  terms  of  peace.  At  the  same  time,  to  add 
weight  to  his  negotiations,  he  collected  a  large  army,  and  made 
the  most  vigorous  i)reparations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 

Selim,  just  commencing  his  reigo,  ansious  to  consolidate 
hia  power,  and  embarrassed  by  insurrection  in  his  own  realms, 
8* 
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was  glad  to  conclude  an  amiistice  on  tanns  higlily  favovabio 
to  Masimilian.  Jolin  Sigismond,  who  liail  been  crownetl  by 
the  Turks,  as  theii"  tributary  King  of  Hungary,  was  to  ret^iiii 
Ti-ansylvania.  The  Turks  were  to  hold  the  country  generally 
between  Transylvania  and  the  river  Teiss,  while  Fei-diuand 
was  to  have  the  remainder,  extending  many  haiidred  miles 
from  the  Teiss  to  Austria.  The  Prince  of  Transylvania  was 
compelled,  though  veiy  reluctantly,  to  assent  to  this  treaty. 
He  engaged  not  to  assume  the  titio  of  King  of  Hangary,  ex- 
cept in  correspondence  with  the  Turks.  The  emperor  prom- 
ised him  one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage,  and  in  return  it  wag 
agreed  that  should  John  Sigismond  die  without  male  issue, 
Transylvania  should  revert  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

Soon  after  this  treaty,  John  Sigismond  died,  before  hia 
marriage  with  the  emperor's  niece,  and  Transylvania  was  again 
united  to  Hungary  and  came  under  the  sway  of  Maximilian, 
This  event  formed  quite  an  accession  to  the  power  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarch,  as  ho  now  held  all  of  Hungary  save  the  south- 
ern and  central  portion  where  the  Turks  had  garrisoned  the 
fortresses.  The  pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians, 
now  sent  united  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  urging  him  to 
summon  the  armies  of  the  empire  and  drive  the  Turks  entirely 
out  of  Hungary.  Cardinal  Comraendon  assured  the  emperor, 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  father  of  the  Church,  that  it  was  no 
sin  to  violate  any  compact  with  the  infidel.  Maximilian  nobly 
repUed, 

"  The  faith  of  treaties  ought  to  be  conadered  as  invio- 
lable, and  a  Christian  can  never  be  justified  in  breaking  an 

Maximilian  never  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  tranqnillity  of  his  extended  realms  after  his 
death,  he  had  his  eldest  son,  Rhodolph,  in  a  diet  at  Presburg, 
crowned  King  of  Hungary,  Rhodolph  at  once  entered  upon 
the  govei-nment  of  his  i-oalm  as  viceroy  during  the  life  of  his 
fether.     Thus  he  would  have  a!l  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
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hands,  and,  at  the  death  of  the  emperoi',  there  would  be  no 
apparent  change. 

It  ^vil!  be  remembered  that  Ferdinand  had,  by  violence 
an<l  treachery,  ivi'ested  from  the  Eohemiana  the  privilege  of 
electinir  their  sovereign,  and  had  thns  converted  Bohemia  into 
an  hereditary  monavciiy.  MaximUian,  with  charartoristic  pru- 
dence, wished  to  maiutMn  the  hcreditaiy  right  tlma  estab- 
lished, while  at  the  same  time  ho  wished  to  .ivoid  wounding 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  had  siirrendered  the  vi-vht  of  suf- 
fi-age  only  to  fraud  and  the  sword.     H  1      ly  k  d 

a  diet  at  Prague.     The  nobles  were  as       bl  d        I  n 

here,  and  the  occasion  was  invested  w  h  is  1  1  m  j 
The  emperor  Jiimself  introduced  to  them  h  1 

mended  him  to  them  as  their  future  n     Tl        bl 

were  much  gratified  by  so  unexiDected  n  and        h 

enthusiasm  accepted  their  new  king.     Th  j  h  d    !  is 

wisely  secured  for  his  son  the  crowns        H  1  B  1 

Having  succeeded  in  these  two  imp  M 

imilian  set  about  the  more  difiicult  est    ^  f  g  f 

his  son  his  succession  upon  the  impcri  1    h     n        Tl      w 
difficult  matter  in  the  strong  livaliywl     h   h  d  b 

tween  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestan         W  h  n  a  d 

conciliation,  encountering  and  overtu-n  n  bl       b 

staclea,  Maximilian  proceeded,  until  ha  h        pp       1  a 

fair  chance  of  success,  he  summoned  the  diet  ot  electors  at 
Ratisbon.  But  here  new  difficulties  arose.  The  ProtMtants 
were  jealous  of  tlieii-  constantly-imperiled  privileges,  and 
wished  to  surround  them  with  additional  safeguards.  The 
Cathohcs,  on  the  contraiy,  stimulated  by  the  couit  of  Rome, 
wished  to  withdraw  the  toleration  already  granted,  and  (o 
pursue  the  Protestant  faith  with  new  rigor.  The  meeting  of 
the  diet  was  long  and  stormy,  and  again  tliey  were  upon  the 
point  of  a  violent  di^olution.  But  the  wisdom,  moderation 
and  perseverance  of  MaximiHan  finally  pi'evailed,  and  his  sue- 
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cess  was  entire.  Rhodolph  III.  waa  unanimously  chosen  to 
succeed  him  upon  the  imperial  throne,  and  was  crowned  at 
Ratisbon  on  the  1st  of  November,  1575. 

Poland  was  strictly  an  elective  monarchy.  Tiie  tumultu- 
ous,noUe3  had  established  a  law  prohibiting  the  election  of 
a  successor  during  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch.  Their  last 
king  had  been  the  reckless,  chivalrous  Henry,  Dako  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  Charles  IX.  having  died 
without  issue,  Henry  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
and  abdicated  the  crown  of  the  semi-barbaric  wilds  of  Poland. 
The  nobles  were  about  to  assemble  for  the  election.  There 
were  many  influential  candidates.  Maximihan  was  anxious  to 
obtain  the  crown  for  his  son  Ei'uest,  Much  to  the  surprise  of 
Maximilian,  he  himself  was  chosen  king.  Protestantism  had 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Poland,  and  a  large  majority  of  tie 
nobles  united  upon  Maximilian.  The  electors  honored  both 
themselves  and  the  emperor  in  assigning,  as  the  reason  for 
their  choice,  that  the  emperor  had  conciliated  the  contending 
Actions  of  the  Christian  world,  and  had  acquired  more  glory 
by  his  pacific  policy  than  other  princes  had  acquired  in  the 
exploits  of  war. 

There  were  curious  conditions  at  that  time  assigned  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  elected  monai-ch, 
before  receiving  the  crown,  was  required  to  give  his  pledge 
that  he  would  reside  two  years  unintemiptedly  in  the  king- 
dom, and  that  then  he  would  not  leave  without  the  consent 
of  the  nobles.  He  was  also  required  to  construct  four  for- 
tresses at  his  own  expense,  and  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  last 
monarch,  however  heavy  they  might  be,  including  the  arrears 
of  the  troops.  He  was  also  to  maintain  a  sort  of  guard  of 
honor,  consisting  often  thousand  Polish  horsemen. 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassment  which  these  conditions 
presented,  there  were  many  indications  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  other  powers,  in  view  of  the  wonderful  aggrandizement  of 
Austria.     Eucouvagod  by  the  emperor's  delay  and  by  the  hos- 
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tility  of  other  powci-s,  a  minority  of  the  nobles  chose  Stephen 
Bathori,  a  Tradsylvanian  prince,  King  of  Poland ;  and  to 
Btrengthen  Lis  title,  mai-ried  hita  to  Anne,  sister  to  Sigismond 
Augustus,  the  King  of  Poland  who  preceded  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  Masimilian  thus  aroused,  signed  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, and  the  two  rival  monarchs  prepared  for  war.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  arraying  themselves,  some  on  the 
one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  there  was  the  prospect  of 
a  long,  desperate  and  bloody  strife,  when  death  stilled  the 
tumult, 

Maximilian  had  long  been  declining.  On  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1576,  he  breathed  his  last  at  Ratisbon.  He  apparently 
died  the  death  of  the  Christian,  tranquilly  surrendering  his 
spirit  to  his  Saviour,  He  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  twelfth  of  Ijis  reign.  He  had  lived,  for  those  dark 
days,  eminently  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  his  end  was 
peace. 

"  So  fadea  the  summer  cloud  awfiy, 

So  sinks  tho  gale  when  storms  are  o'er 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  a  wave  along  tlio  ahore." 
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CHARACTER  OF  MAXIMILTAS  IT,— STTCGBSSTON  OF 
KHODOI.PII  in. 


IT  13  indeed  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  the  long  list  of  selfish 
and  ambitious  sovereigns  wlio  have  disgraced  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  to  meet  -with  sneh  a  piinoe  as  Maximilian,  a  gentle- 
man, a  philosophur,  a  pbilanthropist  and  a  Christian.  Ileniy 
of  Valois,  on  his  I'etum  from  Poland  to  France,  visited  Maxi- 
milian at  Vienna.  Heniy  was  considered  odo  of  the  most 
polished  men  of  his  age.  He  remarked  in  Ins  palace  at  Paris 
that  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never  laet  a  more  accomplished 
gentleman  than  tlie  Eioperor  Maximilian.  Similar  is  the  tes- 
timony of  all  his  conteniporaiies.  With  all  alike,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  he  was  courteous  and  affahle. 
His  amiability  shone  as  conspicuously  at  home  as  abroad,  and 
he  was  invariably  the  kind  hnsband,  the  tender  father,  the  in- 
dulgent master  and  the  fsuthful  friend. 

In  early  life  he  had  vigoroasly  prosecuted  his  studies,  and 
thus  possessed  the  invaluable  blessing  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind.  Fond  of  the  languages,  he  not  only  wrote  and  con- 
versed in  the  Latin  tongue  with  fluency  and  elegance,  but  was 
Huite  at  home  in  all  the  languages  of  his  extensive  domains. 
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Notwithstanding  the  imraenae  carea  devolving  upon  the 
roler  of  so  extended  an  empire,  he  appropriated  a  portion  of 
time  every  day  to  devotional  reading  and  prayer ;  and  liis 
hours  were  methodically  aiTanged  for  bu^ness,  recreation  and 
repose.  Tlie  most  humble  subject  found  easy  access  to  hia 
person,  and  always  obtained  a  patient  hearing.  When  be  was 
chosen  King  of  Poland,  some  ambassadors  from  Bohemia  vol- 
untarily went  to  Poland  to  testify  to  tbo  virtues  of  their  king. 
It  was  a  heartfelt  tribute,  such  as  few  sovereigns  have  ever 
received. 

"  We  Bohemians,"  said  they,  "  are  as  bappy  under  his  gov- 
eramcDt  as  if  he  were  our  father.  Our  privileges,  laws,  rights, 
liberties  and  usages  are  protected  and  defended.  Not  less 
just  than  wise,  he  confers  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  king- 
dom only  on  natives  of  rank,  and  is  not  influenced  by  favor  or 
artifice.  He  introduces  no  innovations  contrary  to  oin'  immu- 
nities ;  and  when  the  great  expenses  which  be  incura  for  the 
good  of  Christendom  render  contributions  necessary,  he  lev- 
ies them  without  violence,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
States,  But  what  may  be  almost  considered  a  miracle  is,  tbe 
prudence  and  impartiality  of  his  conduct  toward  pei-sons  of  a 
different  ioith,  always  recommending  union,  concord,  peace, 
toleration  and  mutual  regard.  He  listens  even  to  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects,  readily  receives  their  petitions  and  renders 
iinpai'tial  justice  to  all," 

Not  an  act  of  injustice  sullied  his  reign,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration nearly  all  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Hun- 
gary, enjoyed  almost  uninteiTupted  tranquillity.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  unite  in  hia  pi-^ses,  and  have  conferred  upon  him 
the  surname  of  tbe  Delight  of  Mankind,  His  wife  Mary  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Y,  She  was  an  accomplished,  exem- 
plary woman,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  For  this 
devotion,  notwithstanding  tbe  tolerant  spirit  of  her  husband, 
she  was  warmly  extolled  by  the  Catholics.  Gregory  XHI. 
called  her  the  finn  column  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  Pius  V. 
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pronounced  her  worthy  of  heing  woi-shiped.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  returned  to  Spain,  to  the  bigoted  court  of 
her  bigoted  brother  Philip.  Upon  roaebiug  Madrid  she  de- 
veloped the  spirit  which  dishonored  her,  in  expressing  great 
joy  that  she  was  once  more  in  a  country  where  no  heretic  was 
tolerated.  Soon  after  she  entered  a  nunnery  where  she  re- 
m^ned  seven  yeai-s  until  her  death. 

It  is  interesting  briefly  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  I'oyal  family.  It  coitainly  iviU  not  tend  to  make 
one  any  more  discontented  to  move  in  a  humbler  sphere. 
Maximilian  left  three  daughters  and  five  sons. 

Anne,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  engaged  to  her  cousin,  Don 
Carlos,  only  sou  of  her  ancle  Philip,  King  of  Spain.  As  he 
was  consequently  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  this  was  a  bri!- 
liant  match.  History  thus  records  the  pci-son  and  character 
of  Don  Carlos.  He  was  sickly  aud  one  of  liis  legs  was  shelter 
than  the  other.  His  temper  was  not  only  violent,  but  furious, 
breaking  over  all  restraints,  and  the  malignant  passions  were 
those  alone  which  governed  him.  He  always  slept  with  two 
naked  swords  under  his  pillow,  two  loaded  pistols,  and  several 
loaded  guns,  with  a  chest  of  fire-arms  at  the  side  of  his  bed. 
He  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  his  father.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  Choking  with  rage,  lie  called  for  a  fire, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  flames,  hoping  to  suffocate  himself. 
Being  rescued,  he  attempted  to  starve  himseifi  Filing  in 
this,  he  tried  to  choke  himself  by  swalloiving  a  diamond.  He 
throw  off  his  clothes,  and  went  naked  and  barefoot  on  the 
stone  floor,  hoping  to  engender  some  fatal  disease.  For  eleven 
days  ho  took  no  food  but  ice.  At  length  the  wretched  man 
died,  and  thus  Anne  lost  her  lover.  But  Philip,  the  father  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  own  uncle  of  Anne,  concluded  to  take  her  for 
hinaself.  She  lived  a  few  years  as  Queen  of  Spain,  and  died 
four  years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Maximilian. 

Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  was  beautiful.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  she  married  Charles  IX.,  KiDg  of  Fiance,  who 
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was  then  twenty  yeai-s  old.  Chiii-Ies  IX.  ascended  the  throne 
when  but  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  his  intamoue 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  perhaps  the  most  demoniac  fe- 
male earth  has  known.  Under  her  tutelage,  Ler  boy,  equally 
impotent  in  body  and  in  mind,  became  as  pitiable  a  creature  as 
ever  disgraced  a  throne.  The  only  energy  ho  ever  showed 
was  in  shooting  tbe  Protestants  from  a  window  of  tho  Louvre 
in  the  hoiTible  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  he  planned 
at  the  instigation  of  his  fiend-like  mother.  A  few  wretched 
yeai'a  the  youthful  queen  lived  with  the  monster,  when  his 
death  released  her  from  that  bondage.  Slie  then  returned  to 
Vienna,  a  young  aiid  childless  widow,  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  built  and  endowed  the  splendid  monastery  of  St.  Mary 
de  Angelis,  and  having  seen  enough  of  tho  jiomp  of  tbe  world, 
shut  herself  up  from  the  world  in  the  imprisonment  of  its 
cloisters,  where  she  recounted  her  beads  for  nineteen  years, 
until  she  died  in  1592, 

Margaret,  the  youngest  daughter,  after  her  father's  death, 
accompanied  her  mother  to  Spain.  Her  sister  Anne  soon  after 
died,  and  Philip  II.,  her  morose  and  debauched  husband,  hav- 
ing already  buried  four  wives,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  many 
guilty  favorites,  sought  the  hand  of  his  young  and  fresh  niece. 
But  Margaret  wisely  preferred  the  gloom  of  the  cloister  to  the 
Babylonish  glare  of  the  palace.  She  rejected  the  polluted  and 
withered  hand,  and  in  solitude  and  silence,  as  a  hooded  nun,  she 
remained  immured  in  her  cell  for  fifty-seven  years.  Then  her 
pure  spirit  passed  fi^m  a  joyless  life  on  earth,  we  trust,  to  a 
happy  homo  in  heaven. 

Ehodolph,  the  eldest  eon,  succeeded  his  father,  and  in  the 
subsequent  pages  we  shall  record  his  career, 

Ernest,  the  second  son,  was  a  mild,  bashful  young  man,  of 
a  temperament  so  singularly  mehincholy  that  ho  was  rarely 
known  to  smile.  His  brother  Rhodolph  gave  him  tho  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  of  Hungary.  He  passed  quietly  down  the 
stream  of  time  until  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age,  when  he 
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died  of  the  stone,  a  disease  which  had  long  tortured  him  witli 
excruciating  pangs. 

Matthias,  tbe  third  son,  became  a  restless,  turbulent  man, 
whose  deeds  wo  shaC  have  occasion  to  record  in  connection 
with  his  brother  Rhodolph,  whom  he  sternly  and  siiccessfully 
opposed, 

Maximilian,  the  fourth  son,  when  thirty  years  of  age  was 
elected  King  of  Poland.  An  opijosition  party  chose  John,  sou 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  The  rival  candidates  appealed  to  the 
croel  arbitration  of  the  sword.  In  a  decisive  battle  JVIaximil- 
ian'a  troops  were  defeated,  and  ho  waa  taken  prisoner,  lie 
was  only  released  upon  hia  giving  the  pledge  that  he  renounced 
all  his  right  to  the  throne.  He  rambled  abont,  now  govei'ning 
a  province,  and  now  fighting  the  Turks,  until  he  died  unmai- 
ried,  sixty  years  of  age. 

Albert,  the  youngest  son,  was  destined  to  the  Chiu'ch.  He 
was  sent  to  Spain,  and  under  the  patronage  of  his  royal  uncle 
he  soon  rose  to  exalted  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Ho,  hon-e\er, 
eventually  renounced  these  for  more  alluring  temporal  hon- 
ors. Surrendering  his  cardinal's  bat,  and  archiepiscopa]  robes, 
ho  espoused  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip,  and  fi-om  the  gov- 
ernoi-ship  of  Portugal  was  promoted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands,  Here  he  encountered  only  opposition  and  war. 
After  a  stormy  and  unsuccessful  life,  in  which  he  was  thwarted 
in  all  his  plans,  he  died  childless. 

From  this  digression  let  us  vetum  to  Rhodolph  III.,  the 
heir  to  the  titles  and  the  sovereignties  of  his  fiithcr  the  em- 
peror. It  was  indeed  a  splendid  inheritance  which  fell  to  hia 
lot.  He  waa  the  sole  possessor  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
King  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungaiy,  and  Emperor  of  Germany. 
He  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  ho  entered  upon 
the  undisputed  possession  of  ail  these  dignities.  His  natural 
disposition  was  mild  and  amiable,  his  education  had  been  care- 
fully attended  to,  his  moral  character  was  good,  a  rare  virtue 
in  those  days,  and  he  had  already  evinced  much  indiisiry,  en- 
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ergy  and  talents  for  bnsiness.  Hia  father  had  left  the  flnancea 
and  the  internal  administration  of  all  his  realms  in  good  con- 
dition ;  his  moderation  had  greatly  mitigated  the  religioiia 
animosities  which  disturbed  other  portioiis  of  Europe,  and  all 
obstacles  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  reigti  seemed  to  haye 
been  reiaoved. 

But  all  these  pi-ospects  were  blighted  by  the  religious  big- 
otry which  had  gained  a  firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  young 
emperor.  When  he  was  but  twelve  yeai-s  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  Madrid  to  be  educated.  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  Rhodolph'a 
uncle,  had  an  only  daughter,  and  no  son,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  prospect  that  hia  queen  would  give  biith  to  another 
child.  PhUip  consequently  thought  of  adopting  Rhodolph  as 
his  successor  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  of  marrying  him  to 
his  daughter.  In  the  court  of  Spain  wheie  the  Jesnits  held 
supreme  sway,  and  where  Rhodolph  was  intrusted  to  their 
guidance,  the  supei-stitious  sentiments  which  he  had  imbibed 
fiom  his  mother  were  stdl  more  deeply  rooted.  The  Jesuits 
found  Rhodolph  a  docile  pupil ;  and  never  on  earth  have  there 
been  found  a  set  of  men  who,  more  thoroughly  than  the  Jes- 
uits, have  understood  the  art  of  educating  the  mind  to  sub- 
jection. Rhodolph  was  instructed  in  all  the  petty  arts  of 
intrigue  and  dissimulation,  and  was  brought  into  entire  sub- 
serviency to  the  Spanish  court.  Thus  educated,  Rhodolph 
received  the  crown. 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  the  desperate  resolve  to 
crush  out  ProtesUntLsm,  either  by  force  or  giiile,  and  to  brin" 
back  his  realms  to  the  papal  chui-ch.  Even  the  toleration  o^f 
Maximilian,  in  those  dark  days,  did  not  allow  freedom  of 
worship  to  any  but  the  nobles.  The  wealthy  and  emancipated 
citizens  of  Vienna,  and  other  royal  cities,  could  not  establish 
a  church  of  their  own  ;  they  could  only,  under  protection  of 
the  nobles,  attend  the  churches  which  the  nobles  sustained. 
In  other  words,  the  people  were  slaves,  who  wei'c  hardly 
thought  of  in   any  state   arraTigements.      The   nobles  wei'e 
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merely  the  alaveholdei-a.  As  there  was  not  ilifferfuce  of 
color  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  slaveholder  and  the 
slaves  or  vassals,  many  in  the  cities,  who  had  m  various  ways 
achieved  theb-  emaTicipation,  had  become  wealthy  and  in- 
strncted,  and  were  slowly  claiming  some  few  rights.  The 
country  nobles  could  assemble  their  vassals  in  the  churches 
where  they  had  obtained  toleration.  In  some  few  eases  some 
of  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns,  who  had  obtiuneil  emanci- 
pation from"  some  feudal  oppressions,  h.id  cei'tain  defined  po- 
litical privileges  granted  them.  But,  in  general,  the  nobles 
or  slaveholders,  some  having  more,  and  some  havmg  less 
wealth  and  power,  were  all  whom  even  Maximilian  thought 
of  including  in  his  acts  of  toleration.  A  learned  man  in  the 
univei'sities,  or  a  wealthy  man  in  the  walks  of  commerce,  was 
compelled  to  find  shelter  under  the  protection  of  some  power- 
ful noble.  There  were  nobles  of  all  rants,  from  the  dukes, 
who  could  bring  twenty  thousand  aimed  men  into  the  field, 
down  to  the  most  petty,  impoverished  baron,  who  had  peihaps 
not  half  a  dozen  vassals, 

Bhodolph's  first  measure  was  to  prevent  the  burtjJiera,  as 
they  were  called,  who  were  those  who  had  in  various  ways 
obtjuoed  emancipation  from  vassal  service,  and  in  the  largo 
cities  had  acquired  energy,  wealth  and  an  air  of  independ- 
enoe,  from  attendmg  Protestant  worship.  The  nobles  were 
very  jealous  of  their  piivileges,  and  were  prompt  to  combine 
whenever  they  thought  them  infiinged.  Fearful  of  rousing 
the  nobles,  Khodolph  issued  a  decree,  confirming  the  tolera- 
tion which  his  ftther  had  glinted  the  nobles,  but  forbidding 
the  burghers  from  attending  Protestant  worship.  This  was 
very  adroitly  done,  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  vassals  of 
the  rural  nobles  on  their  estates;  and  those  burghers  were 
freed  men,  over  whom  the  nobles  could  claim  no  authority. 
At  the  same  time  Rhodolph  silenced  three  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  influential  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  under  the 
plea  that  they  assailed  the  Catholic  church  with  too  much  viru- 
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lence ;  and  ho  also  forbade  any  one  thenceforward  to  officiate 
as  a  Protestant  clergyman  without  a  license  from  him.  These 
wore  very  decisive  acts,  and  yet  very  adroit  ones,  as  they 
did  not  directly  interfere  with  any  of  the  immanities  of  tho 
nobles. 

The  Protestants  were,  however,  much  alarmed  by  these 
measures,  as  indicative  of  the  intolerant  policy  of  the  new 
king.  The  preacheis  met  together  to  consult.  They  corre- 
sponded with  foreign  universities  respecting  the  proper  course 
to  puisue,  and  the  Piotcstant  nohles  met  to  confer  upon  the 
posture  of  aftiiri  As  tho  result  of  then  conferences,  they 
isfued  a  remonstiance  declaiint^  tint  they  could  not  yield  to 
such  an  mhingemcut  of  the  lights  of  cansciencc,  and  that 
"  they  n  ert  bound  to  obey  God  i  athei  th  m  mnit." 

Rhodolph  was  pleased  with  this  resistance,  as  it  afforded 
him  some  excuse  for  striking  a  still  heavier  blow.  He  de- 
clared the  remonstrants  guilty  of  rebellion.  As  a  punishment, 
he  banished  several  Protestant  ministers,  and  utterly  forbade 
the  exercise  of  any  Protestant  worship  whatever,  in  any  of 
the  royal  towns,  including  Vienna  itself.  He  communicated 
with  the  leadmg  Catholics  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State, 
urging  them  to  act  with  energy,  concert  and  unanimity.  He 
removed  the  Protestants  fl.'om  office,  and  supplied  their  places 
with  Catholics.  He  forbade  any  license  to  preach  or  aca- 
demical degree,  or  professorship  in  the  univemties  from  being 
conferred  upon  any  one  who  did  not  sign  the  formuLiiy  of 
the  Catholic  fiiith.  He  ordered  a  new  catechism  to  he  drawn 
up  for  uiiivei'sal  use  in  the  schools,  that  there  should  be  no 
more  Protestant  education  of  children;  he  allowed  no  town 
to  choose  any  officer  without  his  approbation,  and  he  refused 
to  ratify  any  choice  which  did  not  fall  upon  a  Cathohc.  Ko 
person  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  hurghership,  until 
he  had  taken  an  oath  of  submission  to  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood. These  high-handed  measures  led  to  the  outbreak  of  a 
few  insuri-ections,  which  the  emperor  crushed  with  iron  rigor. 
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Ill  the  eourae  of  a  few  years,  by  the  vigorous  and  onrcIentiDg 
prosecution  of  these  measuios,  Rhodolph  gave  the  Catholics 
the  ascendency  in  all  his  realms. 

While  the  Catholics  were  jiU  united,  the  Protestants  were 
shamefully  divided  upon  the  most  trivial  point?  of  discipline, 
or  upon  abstruse  questions  in  philosophy  above  the  reach  of 
mortal  minds.  It  was  as  true  then,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  that  "the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  the  children  of  light."  Homy  IV.,  of  France, 
who  had  not  then  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  was  anxious  to 
unite  the  two  gi-eat  pai-tiea  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who 
were  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  they  were  to  the  Catholics. 
He  seot  an  ambassador  to  Germany  to  urge  their  union.  He 
entreated  them  to  caD  a  general  synod,  suggesting,  that  as 
they  differed  only  on  the  single  point  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it 
would  be  easy  for  thcra  to  form  some  basis  of  fraternal  and 
liaiTnonious  action. 

The  Catholic  church  received  the  doc-tiine,  so  called,  of 
transiibstantiation ;  that  is,  the  bread  and  wine,  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  conveited  into  the  actual  body  and  blood 
of  Jesas  Christ,  that  it  is  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  real 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  none  the  less  so,  because  it  does  not  ap- 
pear such  to  our  senses.  Luther  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  adopted,  in  its  stead,  what  he  c:tlled 
consubstantiation  /  that  is,  that  after  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  jires- 
ent  with  (cum  et  sub,)  with  and  under,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  Calvin  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  rep- 
resented the  leal  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
body  and  blood  were  spxritita&y  present  in  the  sacrament.  It 
is  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  the  weatness  of  good  men,  that 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Caivinists  should  have  wasted  their 
energies  in  contending  together  upon  such  a  point.  But  we 
moderns  have  no  right  to  boast.  Precisely  the  same  spirit  is 
manifested  now,  and  denominations  differ  and  strive  together 
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upon  questions  which  the  human  mind  can  never  settle.  The 
spirit  which  tlion  animated  the  two  parties  may  l>e  inferred 
from  the  reply  of  the  Lutherans. 

"The  partisans  of  Calvin,"  tlioy  wrote,  "  have  aecumuliitcd 
Buch  numberless  errors  in  regard  to  the  peraon  of  Christ,  the 
communication  of  His  merits  and  the  dignity  of  hiunan  naturu  ; 
have  given  such  forced  explanations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
adopted  so  many  blasphemies,  that  the  question  of  the  Lord's 
Suppei-,  far  from  being  the  principal,  has  become  the  least 
point  of  difference.  An  outward  union,  merely  toi  w  oildly 
purposes,  in  which  each  party  is  suffered  to  maintam  its  pe 
culiar  tenets,  can  neither  be  agreeable  to  God  noi  uslIuI  to 
the  Church.  Tlieso  considerations  induced  ns  to  insert  into 
the'  formalary  of  concord  a  condemnation  of  the  Cahmibtica] 
errors;  and  to  declare  our  public  decision  that  false  principles 
should  not  be  covered  with  the  semhlance  of  exterior  union, 
and  tolerated  under  pretense  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
but  that  aU  should  submit  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  only 
rule  to  which  their  faith  and  instructions  should  be  con- 
formable." 

They,  in  conclusion,  veiy  pohtely  informed  King  Henry 
IV.  himself,  that  if  he  wished  to  unite  with  them,  he  must  sign 
their  creed.  This  waa  sincerity,  honesty,  but  it  was  the  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  of  minds  hut  partially  disinthralled  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  dark  ages.  While  the  Pi-otestants  wore  thus 
unhap2>i!y  disunited,  the  pope  cooperated  with  the  emperoi-, 
and  wheeled  all  his  mighty  forces  into  the  line  to  recover  the 
ground  which  the  papal  church  had  lost.  Several  of  the  niore 
enlightened  of  the  Protestant  princes,  seeing  all  their  efforts 
paralyzed  by  disunion,  endeavored  to  heal  the  schism.  But 
the  Lutheran  leaders  would  not  listen  to  the  Calvinists,  nor 
the  Calvinista  to  the  Lutherans,  and  the  masses,  as  usual, 
blindly  followed  their  leaders. 

Several  of  the  Cah-inist  -princes  and  nobles,  the  Lutherans 
refusing  to  meet  with  them,  united  in  a  confederacy  at  Heil- 
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brun,  and  drew  up  a  loDg  list  of  grievances,  declaring  that, 
until  they  were  redressed,  they  should  withhold  the  suc- 
oovs  which  the  emperor  had  solicited  to  repel  the  Turks. 
Moat  of  these  gi-ievances  ivere  very  serious,  sufficiently  so  to 
rouse  men  to  almost  any  despei'atiou  of  resistance.  But  it 
would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  humiliating,  to  find  among 
them  the  complaint  that  the  pope  had  changed  the  calendai- 
fiom  the  Julian  to  the  Gregoi-iaii. 

By  the  Julian  calendar,  or  Old  Style  as  it  was  called,  the 
solar  year  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
and  sis  hours  ;  but  it  exceeds  this  by  about  eleven  minutes. 
As  no  allowance  was  made  for  these  minutes,  which  amount  to 
a  day  in  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  current  year 
had,  in  process  of  ages,  advanced  ten  days  beyond  the  real 
time.  Tiius  the  vernal  equinox,  which  really  took  plaee  on 
the  10th  of  March,  was  assigned  in  the  calendar  to  the  21st. 
To  rectify  this  important  error  the  New  Style,  or  Gregorian 
calendar,  was  introduced,  so  called  from  Pope  Gregory  XII. 
Ten  days  were  dropped  after  the  4th  of  October,  1582,  and  the 
6th  was  called  the  15th.  This  refoi-m  of  the  calendar,  correbt 
and  necessary  as  it  was,  was  for  a  long  time  adopted  only  by 
the  Catholic  princes,  so  hostile  were  the  Protestants  to  any 
thing  whatever  which  originated  from  the  pope.  In  theii'  list 
of  grievances  they  mentioned  this  most  salutary  reform  as 
one,  stating  that  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  presumed  even  to 
change  the  order  of  times  and  years. 

This  confederacy  of  the  Calvinists,  unaided  by  the  Luther- 
ans, aecomphshed  nothing ;  but  still,  as  year  after  year  the 
disaffection  increased,  their  numbers  gradually  increased  also, 
until,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1603,  at  Heidelberg  they  en- 
tered into  quite  a  foi-midable  alliance,  ofiensive  and  defensive. 
Rhodolph,  encouraged  by  success,  pressed  his  measure  of 
intolei-anee  with  renovated  vigor.  Having  quite  effectually 
abolished  the  Protestant  worship  in  the  States  of  Austria,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Bohemia,  where,  under  the  mild  gov- 
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emment  ofhU  iiither,  tlie  Protestants  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
liberty  of  conscience  hardly  known  in  any  other  pai-t  of  Eu- 
rope. The  reahn  waa  startled  by  the  promulgation  of  a  de- 
cree forbidding  both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  from  holding 
any  meetings  for  divine  worship,  and  declaring  them  incapaci- 
tated from  holding  any  official  employment  whatever.  At  the 
same  time  he  abolished  all  their  schools,  and  either  closed  all 
their  uhurches,  or  placed  in  them  Catholic  preachers.  These 
same  decrees  were  also  promulgated  and  these  same  meas- 
ures adopted  jn  Hungary.  Atid  stiil  the  Protestants,  insanely 
quarreling  among  themselves  apon  the  most  abstruse  points  of 
theological  philosophy,  chose  rather  to  be  devoured  piecemeal 
by  their  great  enemy  than  to  combine  in  self  defense. 

The  emperor  now  turned  from  his  own  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  and  Bohemia,  where  he  reigned  in  undisputed 
away,  to  other  States  of  the  empire^  which  were  governed  by 
their  own  independent  rulers  and  laws^  and  where  the  power 
of  the  emperor  was  shadowy  and  limited.  He  began  with  the 
city  of  Ais-Ia-Chapelie,  in  a  Prussian  province  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  ;  sent  an  ai-niy  there,  took  possession  of  tbe  town,  ex- 
pelled the  Protestants  from  the  magistracy,  diiving  some  of 
them  into  exile,  inflicting  heavy  fines  upon  others,  and  abol- 
ishing entirely  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  reiin-ion. 

He  then  turned  to  Donauworth,  an  important  city  of  Ba- 
varia,  npoii  the  Upper  Danube.  This  was  a  Protestant  city, 
having  within  its  walls  but  few  Catholics.  There  was  in 
the  city  one  Catholic  religious  establishment,  a  Benedictine 
abbey.  The  fi-iara  enjoyed  unlimited  freedom  of  cousdence 
and  worship  within  their  own  walls,  but  were  not  permitted 
to  occupy  the  streets  with  their  processions,  pei-formmg  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  Cathohcs, 
encouraged  by  the  emperor,  sent  out  a  procession  from  the 
walls  of  the  abbey,  with  torches,  banners,  relics  and  all  the 
pageants  of  Catholic  worship.  The  magistrates  stopped  the 
procession,  took  away  their  bannei^  and  sent  them  back  to 
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the  abbey,  a  1  the  s  ffe  1  tbo  procession  to  proceed.  Soon 
iillor  the  fria  a  ^ot  up  a  tl  er  jirocession  on  a  funeral  ocisa- 
sioii.  The  m  „  t  ate  apj  ebensive  that  thia  waa  a  trap  to 
excite  them  to  so  ne  oppo  tion  which  would  render  it  plausi- 
ble for  the  c  pero  to  i  tcrfere,  suffered  the  procession  to 
proceed  unmolested.  In  a  few  days  the  monks  repeated  the 
fxpenment.  The  populace  had  now  become  excited,  and  tliere 
were  tin-eats  of  violence.  The  magistrates,  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequeuces,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  soothe  the  peo- 
ple, and  urged  them,  by  earnest  proclamation,  to  abstain  fi-om 
all  tumult.  For  some  time  the  procession,  displaying  aU  the 
hated  pomp  of  papal  worship,  paraded  the  streets  undisturbed. 
But  at  length  the  popolace  became  migovernabie,  attacked  the 
monks,  demolished  their  pageants  and  pelted  them  with  mire 
back  into  the  convent. 

This  was  enough.  The  emperor  published  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  sent  the  Duke  of  Bavai-ia  with  an  army  to  execute 
the  decree.  Resistance  was  hopeless.  The  troops  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  abolished  the  Protestant  religion,  and  de- 
liv^^d  the  churches  to  the  Catholics. 

The  Protestants  now  saw  that  there  Was  no  hope  for  them 
but  in  union.  Thus  driven  together  by  an  outward  pressure 
which  was  every  day  growing  more  menacing  and  severe,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party  met  at  Aschhauseii  and  estab- 
lished a  confederacy  to  continue  for  ten  years.  Thus  nnited, 
they  drew  up  a  list  of  grievances,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  pre- 
sent their  demands  to  the  emperor.  And  noiv  came  a  very 
serious  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  Rhodolph.  Notwithstanding 
the  armbtice  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Turks  by 
Rhodolph,  a  predatory  warfare  continued  to  rage  along  the 
bordera.  N  either  the  emperor  nor  the  sultan,  had  they  wished 
it,  could  prevent  fiery  spirits,  garrisoned  in  fortresses  frowning 
at  each  other,  from  meeting  oconsionally  in  hostile  encounter. 
And  both  patties  were  willuig  that  their  soldiers  should  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  up  their  courage  and  their  warhke  spirit. 
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Aygi-esaioii  succee(5ing  aggi-ession,  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  the  sultan  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
asperation, resolved  to  break  tho  truce, 

A  large  army  of  Turks  inyaded  Croatia,  took  several  for- 
tresses, and  marching  up  the  valley  of  the  Save,  were  opening 
before  tbem  a  route  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  States. 
The  emperor  hastily  gathered  an  ai-my  to  oppose  them.  They 
met  before  Siseck,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kulpa  and  the 
Save.  The  Turks  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  thousand  men.  Exasperated  by  the  defeat,  the  sultan 
roused  his  energies  anew,  and  war  again  raged  in  all  its  hor- 
rors. The  advantage  was  with  the  Turks,  and  they  gradually 
forced  their  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  taking  fortress 
after  fortress,  till  they  were  in  possession  of  the  important  town 
of  Raab,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Vienna. 

Sigismond,  the  waivode  or  governor  of  Ti-ansylvania,  an 
energetic,  high-spirited  man,  had,  by  his  arras,  biought  the 
provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  under  subjection  to  him. 
Having  attained  such  power,  he  was  galled  at  the  idea  of 
holding  his  government  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 
He  accordingly  abandoned  the  sultan,  and  entered  into  a  co- 
alition with  the  emperor.  The  united  ai-mies  fell  furiously 
upon  the  Turks,  and  drove  them  back  to  Constantinople. 

The  sultan,  himself  a  man  of  exceedingly  ferocioaa  charac- 
ter, was  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  disgi-ace,  lie  raised  an 
immense  army,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  in  1596  again 
invaded  Hungary,  He  drove  the  Austrians  everywhere  before 
him,  and  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  season  would  have  bom- 
barded Vienna.  Sigismond,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  sold  Tran- 
sylvania to  Ilhodolph  for  the  governorship  of  some  provinces 
in  Silesia,  and  a  large  annual  pension.  There  was  some  fight- 
ing hefoi'e  the  question  was  fuJly  settled  in  fiivor  of  the  em- 
peror, and  then  he  placed  the  purchase.l  and  the  conquered 
province  under  the  government  of  theimpen:il  general  Basta. 

The  rule  of  Basta  was  so  despotic  that  the  TransylvaniMs 
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rose  in  revolt,  and  under  an  intrepid  chief,  Moses  Tzekeli,  np- 
pealed  to  tiie  Turks  for  aid.  Tlie  Tui'ks  ivere  rejoiced  agnin  to 
find  the  Christians  divided,  and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  codperation  of  the  disaffected.  The  Austiians  were  driven 
from  Transylvania,  and  the  Tarks  aided  in  crowning  Tzekeli 
Prince  of  Transylvanit,  under  the  protection  of  liie  Porte. 
The  Austrians,  however,  soon  returaed  in  greater  force,  killed 
Tzekeli  in  the  confusion  of  hattle,  and  reeonqnered  the  coun- 
try. Dui-ing  a]!  this  time  wretched  Hungary  was  ravaged 
with  incessant  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Austrians,  Army 
after  army  swept  to  and  fro  over  the  smoldering  cities  and 
desolated  plains.  Neither  party  gained  any  decisive  advan- 
tage, while  Hungary  was  exposed  to  misery  which  no  pen  can 
describe.  Cities  were  bombarded,  now  by  the  Austrians  and 
now  by  the  Turks,  villages  were  bunied,  harvests  trodden 
down,  every  thing  eatable  was  consumed.  Outrages  were 
perpetrated  upon  the  helpless  population  by  the  ferocious 
Turks  which  can  not  be  told. 

The  Hungarians  lost  all  confidence  in  Eliodolph.  Tlie  big- 
oted emperor  was  so  much  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  extir- 
pate what  he  called  heresy  from  his  realms,  that  he  neglected 
to  send  armies  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  Hungary  from 
these  ravages.  He  conld  have  done  this  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  but  absorbed  in  his  hostility  to  Protestantism,  he  mere- 
ly sent  sufficient  troops  to  Hungary  to  keep  the  country  in  a 
constant  state  of  warfare.  He  filled  every  impoitant  govern- 
mental post  in  Hungary  vnfh  Catholics  and  foreigners.  To  all 
the  complaints  of  the  Hungarians  be  turned  a  deaf  ear;  and 
his  own  Austrian  troops  f.cquently  rivaled  the  Turks  in  dev- 
astation and  pillage.  At  the  same  time  he  issued  the  moat 
intolerant  edicts,  depriving  the  Protestants  of  aU  their  rights, 
and  endeavorbg  to  force  the  Uoman  Catholic  religion  upon 
the  community. 

He  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  his  rapacious  generals 
to  insult  and  defraud  the  Protestant  Hungarian  nobles,  aeia- 
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ing  their  castles,  confiscating  their  estates  and  driving  them 
into  esile.  This  oppression  at  last  became  nncndurable.  The 
people  wore  driven  to  despliii'.  One  of  the  most  illustrioaa 
nobles  of  Hungary,  a  magnate  of  great  wealth  and  distinction, 
Stephen  Botskol,  repaired  to  Prague  to  inform  the  emperor  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  Hungary  and  to  seek  redress.  He  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity ;  was  detained  for  honra  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  emperor,  where  he  encountered  the 
most  cutting  insults  from  the  lainions  of  the  rourt.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  high-apirited  noble  was  roused  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  And  when,  on  his  return  to  Hungary,  he  found  his 
estates  plundered  and  devastated  by  order  of  the  impei'ial 
governor,  ho  was  all  ready  to  head  an  insurrection. 
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STEPHEN  BOTSKOI  hs\i-id.  a  spiilted  manifesto  to  hia 
countrymen,  urging  tberii  to  seek  by  force  of  arms  that 
redress  whicli  they  could  obttdn  in  no  other  way.  The  Hun- 
garians flocked  in  crowds  to  his  standard.  Many  soldiers  de- 
serted from  the  service  of  the  emperor  and  joined  the  insur- 
rection. Botskoi  soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  force 
sufficiently  powerful  to  meet  the  Austi'ian  troops  in  the  field. 
The  two  hostile  armies  soon  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassau. 
The  impeiial  troops  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  city  of  (Jassau  fell  into  the  hands  of  Botskoi ;  soon  his  vic- 
tonous  troops  took  several  other  important  fortresses.  The 
inbabitants  of  Transylvania,  eneonraged  by  the  success  of  Bot- 
skoi, and  detesting  the  imperial  rule,  also  in  great  numbera 
crowded  his  i-anks  and  intreated  him  to  march  into  Transylva- 
nia. He  promptly  obeyed  their  summons.  The  misery  of  the 
Transylvanians  was,  if  possible,  still  greater  than  that  of  the. 
Himgarians.  Their  country  presented  bat  a  vdde  expanse  of 
ruin  and  starvation.  Every  aspect  of  comfort  and  industry 
was  obliterated.  The  famishing  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
use  the  most  disgusting  animals  for  food  ;  and  when  these  were 
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gone,  in  many  cases  they  went  to  the  grave-yard,  in  the  fren- 
zied torments  of  hungei',  and  devoured  the  decaying  bodies  of 
the  dead.  Pestilence  followed  in  the  train  of  these  woes,  and 
tlie  land  was  filled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  Turks  marched  to  the  aid  of  Eotskoi  to  expel  the  Aus- 
triana.  Even  the  sway  of  the  Mussulman  was  pi-eferable  to 
that  of  the  bigoted  Rhodolph.  Hungary,  Transylvania  and 
Turkey  united,  and  the  detested  Anstriaus  wore  driven  out  of 
Transylvania,  and  Bot'^koi  at  the  head  of  his  vlutoiious  army, 
and  hailed  bj  thous^i  ds  as  the  deliverer  of  Transylvania,  waa 
inaugurated  piince  of  the  province.  Ho  then  returned  to 
Hungary,  where  an  immense  Turkish  anny  received  him,  in 
the  plains  of  Rahoz  with  legal  honors.  Here  a  throne  was 
erected.  The  binneis  of  the  majestic  host  fluttered  in  the 
breeze,  and  musical  bands  filled  the  air  with  their  triumphal 
strains  as  the  regal  diadem  was  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Bot- 
skoi,  and  ho  was  proclaimed  ICing  of  Hungary,  The  Sultan 
Achment  sent,  with  his  congratulations  to  the  victorious  no- 
ble, a  saber  of  exquisite  temper  and  finish,  and  a  gorgeous 
standard.  The  grand  vizier  himself  placed  the  royal  diadem 
upon  his  brow. 

Botskoi  was  a  noblemau  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
thought  it  best  publicly  to  accept  those  honors  in  gratitude  to 
the  sultan  for  his  friendship  and  iud,  and  also  to  encourage  and 
embolden  the  Hungarians  to  retain  what  they  had  already  ac- 
quii-ed.  He  knew  that  there  were  bloody  battles  still  before 
them,  for  the  emperor  would  doubtless  redouble  his  efforts  to 
regain  his  Hnngai-ian  possessions.  At  the  same  time  Botskoi, 
in  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  was  not  drilling  even  to  appear 
to  have  usurped  the  government  through  the  energies  of  the 
sword.  He  therefore  declared  that  he  should  not  claim  the 
crown  unless  he  should  be  freely  elected  by  the  nobles ;  and 
that  he  accepted  these  honors  simply  as  tokens  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  allied  army,  and  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
their  power  to  resist  the  emperor. 
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The  campaign  was  now  urged  with  great  vigor,  and  nearly- 
all  of  H\ingary  \yas  conquered.  Such  was  the  first  great  dis- 
aster whieh  the  intolerance  and  folly  of  RhodolpL  brought 
upon  him.  The  Turks  and  the  Hungaiiana  were  now  good 
fiienda,  cordially  cooperating.  A  few  moi'c  battles  woulil  phice 
them  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Hnngaiy,  and  then,  in  their 
alliance  they  could  defy  all  tho  power  of  tlie  cmpei-or,  and 
penetrate  even  the  veiy  heart  of  Ins  hereditary  dominions  of 
Austria.  Rhodolph,  in  this  sudden  peril,  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  aid.  The  Protestants,  who  constituted  one  haJf  of 
the  physical  force,  not  only  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  Aaetrian 
States,  but  of  all  Germany,  had  been  insulted  and  oppressed 
beyond  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  They  dreaded  the  papal 
emperor  more  than  the  Mohammedan  sultan.  They  were 
ready  to  hail  Botskoi  as  tht,ir  dehverer  from  intolerable  des- 
potism, and  to  swell  the  nnks  of  his  ai-my.  Botskoi  was  a 
Protestant,  and  the  sympathies  ot  the  Protestants  all  over 
Germany  were  with  him  Elited  by  his  advance,  the  Prot- 
estants withhold  all  contiibutions  from  the  emperor,  and  be- 
gan to  form  combinations  in  tavor  of  the  Protestant  chief. 
Rhodolph  was  astonished  at  this  sudden  reverse,  and  quite  in 
dismay.     He  had  no  resoarce  but  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 


Rhodolph  was  as  superstitious  as  he  was  bigoted  and  cruel. 
Through  the  mysteries  of  alchymy  he  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  his  hie  would  he  endangered  by  one  of  Jiis  own  blood. 
The  idea  haunted  him  by  night  and  by  day ;  he  was  to  bo  as- 
sassinated, and  by  a  near  relative.  He  was  ai'vM  to  many 
lest  hia  own  child  might  prove  his  destined  murderer.  He 
was  aii-aid  to  have  his  brothers  marry  lest  it  might  be  a  nephew 
who  was  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  He  did  not  dare  to  attend 
chureh,  or  to  appear  any  where  in  public  without  taking  the 
greatest  precautions  against  any  possibility  of  attack.  The 
galleries  of  hia  palace  were  so  aiTanged  with  windows  in  tho 
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roof,  that  he  conld  pass  from  one  apartment  to  another  shel- 
tered by  impenetrable  walls. 

This  terror,  which  pnrsued  him  every  bom-,  palsied  his  en- 
ergies ;  and  while  the  Turks  were  drawing  nearer  to  his  capi- 
ta], and  Hungaiy  bad  broken  from  hia  sway,  and  insurrection 
■was  breaking  out  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  secluded 
bimself  inthe  most  retired  apartments  of  bis  palace  atPragne, 
haunted  by  visions  of  terror,  as  miserable  bimself  as  be  had 
already  made  millions  of  his  subjects.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  mystic  sciences  of  astrology  and  alchjray. 
He  became  irritable,  morose,  and  melancholy  even  to  mad- 
ness. Foreign  ambaasadora  could  not  get  admission  to  his 
presence.  His  religion,  consisting  entirely  in  ecclesiastical  rit- 
uals and  papal  dogmas,  not  in  Chiistian  morals,  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  the  most  degrading  eensnal  vice.  Low- 
born mistresses,  whom  he  waa  continually  changing,  became 
his  only  companions,  and  thus  sunk  in  sin,  shame  and  misery, 
lie  virtually  abandoned  his  ruined  realms  to  their  fate. 

Rbodolph  had  received  the  empire  from  the  hands  of  his 
noble  father  in  a  state  of  the  veiy  highest  prosperity.  In 
thiity  years,  by  shameful  miBg<jrc;':;ment,  he  had  carried  it  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Rhodolph's  thiid  brother,  Matthias,  was 
now  forty-uine  years  of  age.  He  had  been  educated  by  the 
illustrious  Buabequias,  whose  mind  had  been  liberalized  by 
atndy  in  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Flanders,  France 
and  Italy.  His  teacher  had  passed  many  years  as  an  ambassa- 
dor in  the  court  of  the  sultan,  and  thus  had  been  able  to  give 
his  pupil  a  very  intimate  acqnaintanoe  with  the  resources,  the 
military  tactics,  the  mannera  and  customs  of  the  Turks.  He 
excelled  in  militaiy  exorcises,  and  was  passionately  devoted  to 
the  ai't  of  war.  In  all  respecta  he  waa  the  reverse  of  his 
brother—energetic,  frank,  impulsive.  The  two  brothers,  so 
dissimilar,  bad  no  ideas  in  common,  and  were  always  involved 
in  bicke lings. 

The  Netherlands  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the  infiiraoos 
it* 
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Philip  n.  of  Spain.  *TIiey  choso  the  intrepid  and  warlike  Mat- 
thias as  their  leader.  With  alacrity  he  assumed  the  peiiloiis 
post.  The  rivalry  of  the  chiefs  thwaitod  his  plans,  and  he  re- 
signed his  poet  and  returned  to  Austria,  where  his  brother,  the 
emperor,  refused  even  to  see  him,  probably  fearing  assassina- 
tion. Matthias  took  up  his  residence  at  Lintz,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  in  obscurity  and  penury.  His  imperial  brother 
would  neither  give  him  help  nor  employment.  The  restless 
prince  fretted  like  a  tiger  in  his  C!^e, 

In  1595  Rhodolph'a  second  bi-other,  Ei'nest,  died  childless, 
and  thus  Matthias  became  heir  presumptive  to  tho  crown  of 
Austria.  From  that  time  Rhodolph  made  a  change,  and  in- 
trusted him  ^vith  high  offices.  Still  the  brothers  were  no 
nearer  to  each  other  in  affection.  Rhodolph  dreaded  the  am- 
bition and  was  jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  his  brother. 
He  no  longer  dared  to  tieat  him  ignominiously,  lest  his  brother 
should  bo  provoked  to  some  despei'ate  act  of  retaliation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Matthi.is  despised  the  weakness  and  sapersti- 
tion  of  Rhodolph.  The  increasing  troubles  in  the  realm  and 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  Rhodolph,  convinced  Matthias  that 
the  day  was  near  when  he  must  thrust  Rhodolph  from  the 
throne  he  disgraced,  and  take  his  seat  upon  it,  oi'  the  splendid 
hereditary  domains  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their 
ancestors  would  pass  from  their  hands  forever. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  did  all  he  could  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics,  while  he  attempted  to  secure  the  Protestants  by 
promising  to  return  to  the  principles  of  toleration  established 
by  his  father,  Maximilian.  Matthias  rapidly  increased  in  popu- 
larity, and  as  rapidly  Rhodolph  was  sinking  into  disgrace. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  saw  alike  that  the  ruin  of  Austria 
was  impending,  and  that  apparently  there  was  no  hopo  but  in 
the  deposition  of  Rhodolph  nnd  the  enthionomcnt  of  Matthias. 

It  was  not  difiiLult  to  icLOmplish  this  levolution,  and  yet 
it  required  encig^,  sttiLcj  and  an  ei-tended  combination. 
Even  the  weakest  icigmng  inonan.b  has  p  wer  in  his  hands 
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which  can  only  be  wrested  from  him  by  both  strength  and 
ekill.  Matthias  fiist  gained  over  to  his  plan  his  younger 
brothei",  Maximilian,  and  two  of  his  cousins,  princes  of  the 
Styiian  line.  They  entered  into  a  secret  agreement,  by  which 
they  declared  that  in  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  Kho- 
doiph,  he  was  to  be  considered  as  deposed  by  the  will  of 
Providenc«,  and  that  Matthias  was  entitled  to  the  sovei-cignty 
as  head  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Matthias  then  gained,  by 
the  varied  arts  of  diplomatic  baigaining,  the  promised  support 
of  several  other  princes.  He  purchased  the  cooperation  of  Bote- 
koi  by  surrendering  to  him  the  whole  of  Transylvania,  and  all 
of  Ilungai-y  to  the  river  Theiss,  which,  including  Transylvania, 
constitutes  one  half  of  the  majestic  kingdom.  Matthias  agreed 
to  grant  general  toleration  to  all  Protestants,  both  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  and  also  to  render  tliem  equally  eligible  with 
the  Catholics  to  all  offices  of  emolument  and  honor.  Both 
parties  then  agreed  to  unite  against  the  Turks  if  they  refused 
to  accede  to  honomble  terms  of  peace.  The  sultan,  conscious 
that  such  a  union  would  be  more  than  he  could  successfully 
oppose,  listened  to  the  conditions  of  peace  when  they  after- 
wards made  them,  as  he  had  never  condescended  to  listen  be- 
fore. It  is  indicative  of  the  power  which  the  Turks  had  at 
that  day  attained,  that  a  trace  ivith  the  sultan  for  twenty 
years,  allowing  each  party  to  retain  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories which  they  then  held,  was  purchased  by  paying  a  sum 
outiight,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
annual  tribnte,  however,  was  no  longer  to  be  paid,  and  thus 
Christendom  was  released  from  the  degradation  of  vassalage 
to  the  Turk. 

Khodolph,  who  had  long  looked  with  a  suspicions  eye  upon 
Matthias,  watching  him  very  narrowly,  began  now  to  see  in- 
dications of  the  plot.  He  therefore,  aided  by  the  counsel  and 
the  energy  of  the  Kjng  of  Span,  who  ivas  implacable  in  hia 
hostility  to  Matthias,  resolved  to  make  Iiis  cousin  Ferdinand, 
L  Styrian  prince,  his  heir  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne. 
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He  conferred  upon  Ferdinand  exalted  dignities ;  appointed 
him  to  preside  in  liis  stead  at  a  diet  at  Eatisbon,  and  is- 
sued a  proclamation  full  of  most  bitter  rcoriminationa  against 
Matthias. 

Matters  liad  now  come  to  such  a  pnsa  that  Matthias  was 
compelled  either  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to  hia  brother, 
or  by  force  of  arms  to  execute  his  piii-poses.  With  such  an 
alternative  he  was  not  a  man  long  to  delay  his  decision.  Still 
he  advanced  in  his  plans,  though  firmly,  with  great  circum- 
spection. To  gain  the  rrotestaiits  was  to  gain  one  half  of 
the  physical  power  of  united  Austria,  and  more  than  one  half 
of  its  energy  and  intelligence.  He  appointed  a  rendezvous  for 
his  troops  at  Znaim  inMoi-avia,  and  while  Ehodolph  was  tim- 
idly  secluding  himself  in  hia  palace  at  Prague,  Matthias  left 
Vienna  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  marched  to  meet  them. 
He  was  received  by  the  troops  assembled  at  Znaim  with  en- 
thusiasm. Having  thus  collected  an  aimy  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  he  entered  Bohemia.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1608, 
he  reached  Craslau,  within  sixty  miles  of  Prague.  Great  mnl- 
titudes  now  crowded  around  him  and  openly  espoused  hia 
cause.  He  now  declared  openly  and  to  all,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention  to  depose  his  brother  and  claim  for  himself  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hungary,  Austria  and  Bohemia, 

He  then  urged  his  battalions  onward,  and  pressed  with 
rapid  march  towards  Prague.  Rhodolph  was  now  roused  to 
some  degree  of  energy.  He  summoned  all  his  supporters  to 
rally  around  him.  It  was  a  kte  hoar  for  soeh  a  call,  hut  the 
Catholic  nobles  generally,  all  over  the  kingdom,  were  instantly 
in  motion.  Many  Protestant  nobles  also  attended  the  assem- 
bly, hoping  to  extort  from  the  emperor  some  measures  of 
toleration.  The  emperor  was  so  frightened  that  he  was  ready 
to  promise  almost  any  thing.  He  even  crept  from  his  secluded 
apai-tments  and  presided  over  the  meetmg  in  person.  The 
Protestant  nobles  drew  up  a  paper  demanding  the  same  tolera- 
tion which  Maximilian  had  granted,  with  the  additional  permis- 
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sion  to  build  churches  and  to  have  their  own  buiying-^ouiids. 
With  this  paper,  to  which  five  or  six  hundrecl  slj^aLui'es  ^ere 
attached,  they  went  to  the  palace,  demanded  admission  to  the 
emperor,  and  required  him  immediately  to  ^ve  his  assent  to 
them.  It  waa  not  necessary  for  them  to  add  any  threat,  for 
the  emperor  knew  that  there  was  an  Austrian  and  Hnngarian 
army  within  a  few  houra'  march. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  commissioners  fi-om  Mat- 
thias arrived  to  inform  the  king  that  he  must  cede  the  crown 
to  his  brother  and  i-etii-e  into  the  Tyrol.  The  erapei-or,  in  ter- 
ror, inquiied,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  The  Protestants  demanded 
an  immediate  declaration,  either  that  he  would  or  would  not 
grant  their  request.  His  friends  told  him  that  resistance  was 
unavailing,  and  that  he  must  come  to  an  accommodation.  Still 
the  emperor  had  now  thirty-six  thousand  troops  in  and  around 
Prague,  They  wore,  however,  inspired  with  no  enthusiasm 
for  his  person,  and  it  was  quite  doubtful  whether  they  would 
fight,.  A  few  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  advance 
guards  with  such  results  as  to  increase  Rhodolph's  alarm. 

He  consequently  sent  envoys  to  his  brother.  They  met  at 
Liebau,  and  after  a  negotiation  of  four  daj  s  they  made  a  par- 
tia]  compromise,  by  which  Rhodolph  <,eded  to  Matthias,  with- 
out reservation,  Hungary,  Austria  and  Moiavia.  Matthias 
was  also  declared  to  he  the  euLceasor  to  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia should  Rhodolph  die  witiiout  issue  male,  and  Matthias 
was  immediately  to  assume  the  title  of  "  appointed  King  of 
Bohemia,"  The  crown  and  scepter  of  Hungary  were  surren- 
dered to  Matthias,  He  received  them  with  great  pomp  at  the 
head  ofhis  army,  and  then  leading  his  triumphant  b.ittalions 
out  of  Bohemia,  he  returned  to  Vienna  and  entered  the  city 
with  all  the  military  parade  of  a  returning  conqueror. 

Matthias  had  now  gained  his  great  object,  but  he  was  not 
at  all  inclined  to  fulfill  his  promises.  He  assembled  the  nobles 
of  Austria,  to  receive  from  them  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
But  the  Pi-otestanta,  taught  caution  by  long  experience,  wished 
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firBt  to  see  the  decree  of  toleration  which  ho  bad  pi-oiuisod. 
Many  of  the  Protestants,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  not 
waiting  for  tbe  issuing  of  the  decree,  but  relying  upon  hia 
promise,  reSstablished  their  iFoi'ship,  and  the  Loi-d  of  Inzen- 
dorf  threw  open  his  chapel  to  the  citizens  of  the  town.  But 
Matthias  was  now  disposed  to  play  the  despot.  He  airested 
the  Lord  of  luzendorf,  and  closed  his  clmrch.  He  demanded 
of  all  the  lords,  Pi-otestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  an  uncondi- 
tional oath  of  allegiance,  giving  vague  promises,  that  perhaps 
at  some  future  time  he  would  promulgate  a  decree  of  tolera- 
tion, but  declaring  that  ho  was  not  bound  to  do  so,  on  tho 
miserable  quibble  that,  as  he  had  received  from  Rhodolph 
a  hereditary  title,  he  was  not  bound  to  grant  any  thiug  but 
what  he  had  received. 

The  Protestants  were  alai-med  and  exasperated.  They 
grasped  their  arms;  they  retired  in  a  body  from  Vienna  to 
Hern  ;  threw  garrisons  and  provisions  into  several  important 
fortresses ;  ordered  a  levy  of  every  fifth  man  ;  sent  to  Hun- 
gary and  Moravia  to  rally  their  friends  there,  and  with  amaz- 
ing energy  and  celerity  formed  a  league  for  the  defense  of 
theb  tiuth.  Matthias  was  now  alarmed.  He  had  not  antici- 
pated such  energetic  action,  and  he  hastened  to  Pi'esburg,  the 
capital  of  Hungary,  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  firm  seat  upon  the 
throne.  A  large  force  of  richly  caparisoned  troops  followed 
him,  and  he  entei'ed  the  capital  with  splendor,  which  he  hoped 
would  dazzle  tlie  Hungarians.  The  regal  crown  and  regalia, 
studded  with  priceless  jewels,  which  belonged  to  Hungaiy,  he 
took  with  him,  with  great  parade.  Hungary  had  been  de- 
prived of  these  treasures,  which  were  the  pride  of  the  nation, 
■for  seventy  years.  But  the  Protestant  nobles  were  not  to  he 
cajoled  with  such  tinsel.  They  remained  firm  in  their  de- 
mands, and  reftised  to  accept  him  aa  their  sovereign  until  the 
promised  toleration  was  granted.  Their  cMms  were  very 
distinct  and  intelligible,  demanding  full  toleration  for  both 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  and  equal  eligibility  for  Protestants 
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with  Catholics,  to  all  governmental  offices ;  none  but  native 
Hungarians  ivere  to  be  placed  in  office  ;  the  king  was  to  reside 
in  Hungary,  and  when  necessarily  absent,  was  to  intrust  the 
goTornment  to  a  regent,  choaen  jointly  by  the  king  and  the 
nobles  ;  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  ; 
no  foreign  troops  were  to  be  admitted,  unless  there  was  war 
with  the  Turks,  and  the  king  was  not  to  declare  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  nobles. 

Matthias  was  very  reluctant  to  sign  such  conditions,  for  he 
was  very  jealous  of  his  newly-acquired  power  as  a  sovereign. 
But  a  refusal  would  have  exposed  him  to  a  civil  war,  with  such 
forces  airaycd  against  him  as  to  render  the  result  at  least 
doubtful.  The  Austrian  States  were  already  in  open  insur- 
rection. The  emissaries  of  Rhodolph  were  busy,  fmming  the 
flames  of  discontent,  and  making  groat  promises  to  those  who 
would  restore  Rhodolph  to  the  throne.  Intolerant  and  odious 
as  Rhodolph  had  been,  his  great  reverses  excited  sympathy, 
and  many  were  disposed  to  regard  Matthias  but  as  a  usui-per. 
Thus  influenced,  Matthias  not  only  signed  all  the  conditions, 
but  was  also  constrained  to  carry  them  into  immediate  execu- 
tion. These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  tho  nobles  mot  on  the 
ISth  of  November,  1606,  and  elected  Matthias  king,  and  in- 
augarated  him  with  the  customaiy  forms, 

Matthias  now  returned  to  Vienna,  to  quell  the  insurrection 
in  the  Austrian  States.  The  two  countries  were  so  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  though  now  under  the  same  ruler, 
that  he  had  no  fear  that  his  Hungarian  subjects  would  inter- 
fere at  all  in  the  internal  administration  of  Austria,  Matthias 
was  resolved  to  make  up  for  the  concessions  he  had  granted 
the  Hungarians,  by  ruling  with  more  despotic  sway  in  Austria. 
The  pope  proffered  him  his  aid.  The  powerful  bishops  of 
Passau  and  Vienna  assured  him  of  efficient  support,  and  en- 
couraged the  adoption  of  energetic  measures.  Thus  strength- 
ened Matthias,  who  was  so  pHant  and  humble  in  Hungary, 
assumed  the  most  haughty  airs  of  the  sovereign  in  Aiistria. 
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He  peremptorily  ordered  the  Protestants  to  be  dlent,  and  to 
cease  their  innrmurings,  or  he  would  visit  them  with  the  most 
exemplary  punishment. 

North-east  of  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  !ying  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  the  province  of 
Moravia,  This  territory  was  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Mc^sachusetts,  and  its  chief  noble,  or  governoi,  held  the  title 
of  margrave,  or  marquis.  Hence  theprovince,^^hicti  belonged 
to  the  Austrian  empire,  was  called  the  mai-giiMate  of  Mo 
ravia.  It  contained  a  population  of  a  little  over  a  milhon 
The  nobles  of  Moravia  immediately  made  common  cxuse  with 
those  of  Austria,  for  they  knew  that  they  must  share  the  same 
fate,  Matthias  ivas  again  alarmed,  and  brought  to  terms.  On 
the  16th  of  March,  1609,  he  signed  a  capitulation,  which  re- 
stored to  oH  the  Austrian  provinces  all  the  tolei'ation  which 
they  had  enjoyed  under  Maximilian  II.  The  nobles  then,  of  all 
the  States  of  Austria,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Matthias. 

The  ambitious  monarch,  having  thus  far  succeeded,  looked 
with  a  covetous  eye  towards  Transylvania.  That  majeatio 
province,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Hungaiy,  being  three  times 
the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and  containing  a  population  of  about 
two  millions,  would  prove  a  splendid  addition  to  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom.  While  Matthias  was  secretly  encouraging 
what  in  modera  times  and  republican  pai'lance  is  called  a 
fillibustoring  expedition,  for  the  sake  of  annexing  Transyl- 
vania to  the  area  of  Hungary,  a  new  object  of  ambition,  and 
one  still  more  aUuring,  opened  before  him. 

The  Protestants  in  Bohemia  were  quite  excited  when  they 
heard  of  the  great  privileges  which  their  brethren  iu  Hungaiy, 
and  in  the  Austrian  provinces  had  extorted  from  Matthias. 
This  rendered  them  more  restless  under  the  intolerable  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them.  Soon  after  the  armies  of  Matthias 
bad  withdrawn  from  Boliemia,  Rhodolph,  according  to  his 
promise,  summoned  a  diet  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  af- 
fturs.     The  Protestants,  who  despised  Khodolph,  attended  the 
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diet,  resolved  to  demand  reform,  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  it 
by  force  of  arms.  Thoy  at  once  assumed  a  bold  front,  and 
refused  to  discuss  any  civil  aifairs  whatever,  until  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  Maximil- 
ian, was  restored  to  them.  But  Ehodolph,  in&tiiatod,  and 
under  the  haleful  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  refiised  to  listen  to 
their  appeal. 

Matthias,  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs,  saw  that  there 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  ot 
the  Protestants,  who  constituted  not  only  a  raajoi-ity  in  Bohe- 
mia, but  were  also  a  majority  in  the  diet.  lie  therefore  sent 
his  emissaries  among  them  to  encourage  them  with  assurances 
of  his  sympathy  and  aid.  The  diet  which  Rhodoiph  had  sum- 
moned, separated  without  coming  to  other  result  than  rousing 
thoroughly  the  spirit  of  the  Protestants.  They  boldly  called 
another  diet  to  meet  in  May,  in  the  city  of  Prague  itself  un- 
der the  very  shadow  of  the  palace  of  Ehodolph,  and  sent  dep- 
Tities  to  Matthias,  and  to  the  Protestant  princes  generally  of 
the  GeiToan  empire,  soliciting  their  support.  Ehodolph  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  them  to  meet.  Eegardlcss  of  this 
iijjunction  they  met,  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  opened 
the  meeting^ with  imposing  ceremonies,  and  made  quiet  prep- 
aration to  repel  force  ivith  force.  Tiieso  preparations  were  so 
efiectually  made  that  upon  an  alarm  being  given  that  the  troops 
of  Ehodolph  were  approaching  to  disperse  the  assembly,  in  less 
than  an  hoar  twelve  hundred  tnounted  knights  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  foot  eoldiora  surrounded  their  hall  as  a  guard. 

This  was  a  veiy  broad  hint  to  the  emperor,  and  it  surpris- 
ingly enlightened  him.  lie  began  to  bow  and  to  apologize, 
and  to  asservcrate  upon  his  word  of  honor  that  he  meant  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  from  denunciations,  he  passed  by  a  single 
step  to  cajolery  and  fawning.  It  was,  however,  only  his  in- 
tention to  gain  time  till  he  could  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
pope,  and  other  Catholic  princes.  The  Protestants,  however, 
were  not  to  be  thus  deluded.     As  unmindful  of  his  protesta- 
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tions  as  they  had  been  of  hia  menaces,  they  proceeded  i 
lutely  in  establishing  an  enei'getic  organization  fur  the  d 
of  their  civil  and  religions  rights.  They  decreed  the  levying 
of  an  army,  and  appointed  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  as  generals.  Tbe  decree  was  hardly  passed  before  it 
was  carried  into  execution,  and  an  army  of  three  thousand 
foot  soldiei-s,  and  two  thotisand  hoi-semen  was  assembled  as  by 
magic,  and  their  numbers  were  daily  increasing, 

Rhodolpb,  still  cloistered  in  his  palace,  looked  with  amaze- 
ment upon  this  rising  storm.  He  had  no  longer  energy  for 
any  decisive  action.  With  mulish  obstinacy  ho  would  con- 
cede nothing,  neither  had  he  force  of  character  to  marshal 
any  decisive  resistance.  But  at  last  he  saw  that  the  hand  of 
Matthias  was  also  in  the  movement ;  that  his  ambitious,  unre- 
lenting brother  was  cooperating  with  his  foes,  and  would  inev- 
itably hurl  him  from  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  as  he  had  already 
done  from  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  from  the  dukedom  of 
Austria.  He  was  panic-stricken  by  this  sudden  revelation, 
and  in  the  utmost  haste  issued  a  decree,  dated  July  5lh,  160S, 
granting  to  the  Protestants  full  toleration  of  reli^oua  worship, 
and  every  other  right  they  Lad  demanded.  The  despotic  old 
king  became  all  of  a  sudden  as  docile  and  pliant  as  a  child. 
He  assured  his  faithfiil  and  well-beloved  Protestant  subjects  that 
they  might  woi-ship  God  in  their  own  chapels  without  any  mo- 
lestation ;  that  they  might  build  churches  ^-that  they  might  es- 
tablish  schools  for  their  children  ;  that  their  clergy  might  meet 
in  Gceleaiastical  councils ;  that  they  might  choose  chiefs,  whii 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  sovereign,  to  watch  over  their 
religious  privileges  and  to  guard  against  any  infringement  of 
this  edict;  and  finally,  all  ordinances  contrary  to  this  act  of  free 
and  full  toleration,  which  might  hereafter  be  issued,  either  by 
the  present  sovereign  or  any  of  hia  successors,  were  declared 
null  and  void. 

The  Protestants  behaved  nohly  in  this  hour  of  bloodless 
triumph.     Their  demands  were  reasonable  and  lioiir.r:ili!o,  nud 
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they  sought  no  infringement  whatever  of  the  lights  of  others. 
Their  brethren  of  Silesia  had  aided  them  in  thia  great  achieve- 
ment. The  duchy  of  Silesia  was  then  dependent  upon  Bohe- 
mia,  and  wa3  just  north  of  Moldavia.  It  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  about  a  million  and  a  half,  scattered  over  a  territory 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  square  miles.  The  Protestants  de- 
manded that  the  Silesians  should  share  in  the  decree.  "Most 
certainly,"  repUed  the  amiable  Rhodolph.  An  act  of  general 
amnesty  for  ail  political  offenses  was  then  passed,  and  peace 
was  restored  to  Germany, 

Never  was  more  forcibly  seen,  than  on  this  occasion,  the 
power  of  the  higher  classes  over  the  masses  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  popular  tumults,  disgraceful  mobs,  are  almost  invariably 
excited  by  the  higher  classes,  who  pusli  the  mob  on  while  they 
themselves  keep  in  the  background.  It  was  now  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  leadei-8,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  that  there 
should  be  peace,  and  the  populace  immediately  imbibed  that 
spirit.  The  Protestant  chapel  stood  by  the  sideofthe  Romish 
cathedral,  and  the  congregations  mingled  freely  in  courtesy  and 
kindness,  as  they  passed  to  and  fi-om  their  places  of  worship  Mu 
tua!  forbearance  and  good  will  seemed  at  onct  to  be  lestoied 

And  now  the  several  cities  of  the  Geiraon  empite,  nheie 
religious  freedom  had  been  crushed  by  the  emperor,  beg^u  to 
throng  bis  palace  with  remonstrants  and  demands  They,  uni 
ted,  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  attim  the  piivileges  which 
their  brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Austria  had  secured  The 
Piince  of  Anhalt,  an  able  and  mtiepid  man  was  dispatched  to 
Prague  with  a  list  of  gneiances  In  veiy  pla  n  language  he 
inveighed  agmnst  tho  government  of  the  emperor,  and  de- 
manded for  Donauworth  and  other  cities  of  the  German  empire, 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  which  Ehodolph  had  de- 
prived them  ;  declaring,  without  any  softening  of  expression 
that  if  the  emperor  did  not  peacefully  grant  their  requests, 
they  would  seek  redress  by  force  of  arms.  The  humiliated 
and  dishonored  emperor  tried  t<t  pacify  the  piince  by  vague 
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promises  and  honeyed  wovda,  to  which  the  prince  replied  in 
language  which  at  once  informed  the  emperor  that  the  time  for 
dalliance  had  passed. 

"I  fear,"  said  the  Piince  of  Anhalt,  in  words  which  sov- 
ereigns are  not  accustomed  to  hear,  "  that  this  answer  will 
rather  tend  to  prolong  the  dispute  than  to  tranquillize  the  united 
piinces.  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  represent  to  your  imperial 
majesty  the  dangerous  flame  which  I  now  see  bncsting  forth 
in  Germany.  Yonr  counselors  are  ill  adapted  to  extinguish 
this  rising  flame — those  counsuloi-s  who  have  brought  yoa 
into  such  imminent  danger,  and  who  have  neai-!y  destroyed 
public  confidence,  credit  and  prosperity  throughout  yonr  do- 
minions. I  must  likewise  exhoit  your  imperial  majesty  to 
take  all  important  affiiirs  into  consideration  yourself,  intreat- 
irig  you  to  recollect  the  example  of  Juhus  Cresai-,  who,  had  he 
not  neglected  to  read  the  note  presented  to  him  as  he  was 
going  to  the  capitol,  would  not  have  i-cceivcd  the  twenty 
wounds  which  caused  his  death."  ■ 

This  last  remark  threw  the  emperor  into  a  paroxysm  of 
terror  He  had  long  been  trembling  li^om  the  appveiicnsion 
ot  assassination.  This  allusion  to  Julius  Ciesar  ho  considered 
in  intim-ition  that  his  hour  was  at  hand.  His  terror  was  so 
gicat  thit  Prince  Anhalt  had  to  assure  him,  again  and  again, 
that  be  mtended  no  such  menace,  and  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  any  conspiracy  was  thought  of  any  where,  for  his  death. 
The  emperor  was,  however,  so  alarmed  that  he  promised  any 
thing  and  every  thing.  Ho  doubtless  intended  to  fulfill  his 
promise,  but  subseqneut  troubles  arose  which  absorbed  all 
his  remaining  feeble  energies,  and  obliterated  past  engage- 
ments from  his  mind. 

Matthias  was  watching  all  the  events  with  the  intensest 
eagerness,  as  aflbrding  a  brilliant  prospect  to  him,  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  the  scepter  of  the  empire.  This 
ambition  consumed  his  days  and  bis  nights,  verifying  the  ad- 
age, "  uneasy  lies  tbf  bead  which  wears  a  crown." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

RHODOLPII    III.    AND     MATTHIAS. 
Fnosi  1600  TO  1612. 

fllFFICULTIEa  AS  TO  Tllli  SrOCE:B,ox.-II<„TIUTV  QF  IIeSST  IT.  TO  T.IB  HoirsE  OF  AUJ. 
TBli.— AbS.BSISBTIU.V    OF    HeSR-V  !¥.— SlaiLAKITY   IS   SULLrt    ASD    NaPOLKIIs'S 

BLEOTEl)  Klsa.— The  EmfEKOK-S  Ee9IDBK(H.— Kkjojcinhs  oftiih  Pkotihtabts.— 
Kepi.y  of  Tiie  AMBABa.iDORS.— Tub  SmiEJiBUtto  D.ki.— The  unkisbiht  Cut  of 

K  ND  now  suddenly  arose  another  question  whicli  thveat- 
-A  enel  to  imoh..  ill  Euiope  m  nar  Iho  Duke  of  Cleves, 
Juliers,  and  IJeig  died  without  issue  This  splendid  duchy, 
01  iithei  combination  of  dut,hies,  spicid  over  a  teriltoiy  of 
sneral  thousand  squiie  miles,  and  nis  inhabited  by  over  a 
million  of  mhtbitants  Theie  neie  rainy  claimants  to  the 
succession,  an  1  th"  question  ivas  so  smgulaily  intricate  and 
involved,  that  tlicie  Hcic  iinn>  who  seemed  to  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  possession  The  cmpeioi,  bj  virtue  of  liis  im- 
1  ciia!  authoutv,  issue  1  in  edict,  putting  the  territory  in  se- 
questration, fill  the  question  sbould  bo  decided  by  the  proper 
tribumli,  ana,  m  the  meintime,  phcing  tlio  fcrritoiy  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  own  family  as  administrator, 

Tbis  act,  together  with  the  known  wishes  of  Spain  to  pre- 
vent so  important  a  region,  lying  near  the  Netherlands,  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  immediately  changed 
the  character  of  the  dispute  into  a  religious  contest,  and,  as 
by  mngic,  all  Europe  wheeled  into  line  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other-      Every  other  question  was  lost  eight  of,  in  the  all- 
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absoi-bmg  one,  Shall  the  ducliy  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro  - 
estants  or  tho  Catholics  ? 

Henry  IV.  of  France  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants.  He  was  vciy  hostile  to  tlie  house  of  Austria  for 
the  assistance  it  had  lent  to  that  celebrated  league  ivhich  for  so 
many  yeara  had  deluged  France  in  blood,  and  kept  Henry  IV. 
from  the  throne  ;  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  luimble 
that  proud  power.  Though  Henry  IV.,  after  fighting  for 
many  years  the  battles  of  Protestantism,  had,  fj'om  motives 
of  policy,  avowed  the  Romish  faith,  he  could  never  forget  hia 
mother's  instructions,  his  early  pi-edilections  and  his  old  friends 
and  suppovtei-s,  the  Protestants  ;  and  his  sympathies  were  al- 
ways with  them.  Henry  IV.,  as  sagacious  and  energetic  as 
he  was  amhitious,  saw  that  he  could  never  expect  a  more  fa- 
vorable moment  to  strike  the  house  of  Austria  than  the  one 
then  presented.  The  Emperor  Ehodolph  was  weak,  and 
universally  unpopular,  not  only  with  his  own  subjects,  but 
throaghout  Geriunny.  The  Protestants  were  all  inimical  to 
him,  and  he  was  involved  in  desperate  antagonism  with  his 
energetic  brother  Matthias.  Still  he  was  a  fonnidable  foe,  as, 
in  a  war  involving  religious  questions,  he  could  rally  around 
him  ail  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe. 

Henry  IV,,  preparatory  to  pouring  his  troops  into  tho 
German  eoipire,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  Switzerland,  Venice,  whom  ho  easily  pur- 
chased with  offei-s  of  plunder,  and  with  the  Protestant  princes 
of  minor  power  on  the  continent.  There  were  not  a  few,  in- 
different upon  religious  matters,  who  were  ready  to  ciiga^'e  in 
any  enterprise  which  would  humble  Spain  and  Austria.  Heni-y 
collected  a  large  force  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and,  with 
ample  materials  of  wai",  was  pi'opared,  at  a  given  signal,  to 
burst  into  the  territory  of  tho  empire. 

The  Catholics  watched  these  movements  with  alarm,  and 
began  also  to  organize.  Rhodolph,  who,  fi'om  his  position  as 
emperor,  should  have  been  their  leader,  was  a  wretched  hy- 
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pochondriac,  trembling  before  imaginary  terrors,  a  prey  to 
the  most  gloomy  siiperatitions,  and  still  concealed  in  the  se- 
cret chambers  of  his  palace.  He  was  a  burden  to  his  party, 
and  was  regarded  by  them  with  contempt,  Matthias  "was 
watching  him,  as  the  tiger  watcbes  its  prey.  To  human  eyee 
it  would  appear  that  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Austria  was 
sealed.  Just  at  that  critical  point,  one  of  those  unexpected 
events  occurred,  which  so  often  rise  to  thwart  the  deepest 
laid  schemes  of  man. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  Henry  IV.  left  the  Louvre  in 
his  carriage  to  visit  hia  piime  minister,  the  illustrious  Sully, 
who  was  sick.  TIio  city  was  thronged  with  the  multitudes 
assembled  to  witness  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  queen,  who 
had  just  been  crowned.  It  was  a  beautiful  spririg  morning, 
and  the  king  sat  in  his  carriage  wri  several  of  his  nobles,  the 
windows  of  his  carriage  being  drawn  up.  Just  as  the  carriai^e 
was  turning  up  from  the  rue  St.  Honore  into  the  rue  Fei-- 
ronnerie,  the  passage  was  found  blocked  up  by  two  carts. 
The  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  a  man  sprung  from  the 
crowd  upon  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  graspiim-  a 
part  of  the  coaeh  with  his  right  hand,  with  bis  left  plunged 
a  dagger  to  the  hilt  into  the  heart  of  Henry  IV.  Instantly 
withdrawing  it,  he  repeated  the  blow,  anil  with  nervons 
strength  again  penetrated  the  heart.  The  kmg  dropped  dead 
into  the  arms  of  hia  friends,  tne  blood  gushing  from  the 
wound  and  from  his  mouth.  The  wretched  assassin,  a  fouatio 
monk,  Francis  Ravaiilae,  was  immediately  seized  by  the  guard. 
With  difficulty  they  protected  him  from  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  populace.  He  was  reserved  for  a  more  terrible  fate, 
and  was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  most  frightful  tor- 
tures human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

The  poniard  of  the  assassin  changed  the  late  of  Europe. 
Henry  IV.  had  formed  one  of  tho  grandest  plans  which  ever 
entered  the  human  mind.  Though  it  is  not  at  all  pi-obable 
that  he  could  have  executed  it,  the  attempt,  with  the  immense 
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means  he  had  at  his  disposal,  and  with  his  energy  as  a  wanior 
and  diplomatist,  would  doubtless  have  entirely  altered  tlie 
aspect  of  human  affairs.  There  was  very  much  in  hia  plan  to 
secure  the  approval  of  all  those  enlightened  men  who  were 
mourning  over  the  incessant  and  cruel  wars  with  which  Eu- 
I'ope  was  ever  desolated.  His  intention  was  to  reconstruct 
Europe  into  fifteea  States,  as  nearly  uniform  in  size  and  power 
as  possible.  These  States  were,- according  to  their  own  choice, 
to  be  monarchical  or  republican,  and  were  to  be  associated  on 
a  plan  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  In  each  State  the  majority  were  to  decide 
whicli  religion,  whether  Pi-otestant  or  Catholic,  should  be  es- 
tablished. The  Catholics  were  jill  to  leave  the  Protestant 
States,  and  assemble  in  their  oivn.  In  Hke  manner  the  Prot- 
estants were  to  abandon  the  Catholic  kingdoms.  This  was 
the  veiy  highest  point  to  which  the  spirit  of  toleration  had 
then  attained.  All  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  were  to  be 
di-iven  out  of  Europe  into  Asia.  A  civi!  tribunal  was  to  bo 
organized  to  settle  all  national  diffienltiea,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  more  war.  There  was  to  be  a  standing  army  belonging 
to  the  confederacy,  to  preseiTe  the  peace,  and  enforce  its  de- 
ei"ees,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  in- 
fantry, fifty  thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred  cannon,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war. 

Tills  plan  was  by  no  means  so  chimerical  as  at  first  glance 
it  might  seem  to  be.  The  sagacious  Sully  examined  it  in  all 
its  details,  and  gave  it  his  cordial  support.  The  cooperation 
of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  powers  would  have  invested 
the  plan  with  sufficient  moral  and  physical  support  to  render 
its  success  even  probable.  But  the  single  poniard  of  tho 
monk  BavMllac  aiTCSted  it  all. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  had  formed  essentially  the  same 
plan,  ivith  the  same  humane  desire  to  put  an  end  to  intermin 
able  wars ;  but  he  had  adopted  fer  nobler  principles  of  tolera- 
tion. 
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"  One  of  ray  great  plans,"  said  he  at  St.  Helena,  "  was  the 
rejoining,  the  concentration  of  those  same  geographical  nations 
which  have  been  disunited  and  parcelled  out  by  revolution  and 
policy.  There  are  dispersed  in  Europe  upwards  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  French,  fifteen  millions  of  Spaniards,  fifteen  milUons  of 
Italians,  and  thirty  millions  of  Gennans.  It  was  my  intention 
to  incorporate  these  several  people  each  into  one  nation.  It 
would  have  been  a  noble  thing  to  have  advanced  into  posterity 
with  such  a  train,  and  attended  by  the  blessings  of  fiitine  ages. 
I  felt  myself  worthy  of  this  glory. 

"After  this  summary  simplification,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  indulge  the  chimera  of  the  7,eau  ideal  of  civiUza- 
tion.  In  this  state  of  things  there  would  have  been  some 
chance  of  establishing  in  every  country  a  unity  of  codes,  of 
principles,  of  opinions,  of  sentiments,  views  and  intereste. 
Then  perhaps,  by  the  help  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, one  might  have  thouglit  of  attempting  in  the  groat  hn- 
mati  femily  the  application  of  the  Amorioao  Congj-ess,  or  the 
Amphictyons  of  Greece.  What  a  perspective  of  power,  gran- 
deur, happiness  and  prosperity  would  thus  have  appeared. 

"  The  concenti-ation  of  tliirty  or  forty  millions  of  French- 
men  was  completed  and  perfected.  That  6f  fifteen  millions  of  . 
Spaniards  was  nearly  accomplished.  Because  I  did  not  sub- 
due the  Spaniards,  it  will  henceforth  he  argued  that  they  were 
invincible,  for  nothing  is  more  common  thaa  to  convert  acci- 
dent into  principle.  But  the  fiict  is  that  tliey  wei-e  actually 
conquered,  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  escaped  me, 
the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  were  secretly  in  treaty  with  me.  They 
wei'e  not  delivered  either  by  their  own  resistance  or  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Enghsb,  but  by  the  reverses  which  I  sust^ued  at 
diffei'ent  points,  and,  above  al!,  by  the  error  I  committed  in 
transferring  my  whole  forces  to  the  distance  of  three  thoii- 
sand  miles  from  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  Span- 
ish  government  would  ha\'e  been  shortly  consolidated,  the 
public  mind  would  have  been  tranquilized,  and  hostile  parties 
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would  have  betn  rallied  together.  Three  or  four  yeara  would 
have  restored  the  Spaniiirds  to  profound  peace  and  brilliant 
prosperity.  Tiiey  would  have  become  a  compact  nation,  and 
I  should  have  well  deserved  their  gratitude,  for  I  should  have 
saved  them  from  the  tyranny  by  which  they  are  now  oppressed, 
and  the  terrible  agitations  which  awMt  them. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fifteen  millions  of  Italians,  their  con- 
centration was  already  far  advanced  ;  it  only  wanted  maturity. 
The  people  were  daily  becoming  more  firmly  established  in 
the  unity  of  principles  aiid  legislation,  and  also  in  the  uiuty  of 
thought  and  feeluig— that  certain  and  infallible  cement  of  hn- 
mau  thoaght  and  concentration.  The  union  of  Piedmont  to 
France,  and  the  junction  of  Pai-ma,  Tuscany  and  Home,  were, 
in  my  mind,  only  tempoi-aiy  measui'es,  intended  merely  to 
guarantee  and  promote  the  national  education  of  the  Italians. 
The  portions  of  Italy  that  were  united  to  France,  though  that 
union  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  in\-asion  on 
our  part,  were,  in  spile  of  their  Italian  patriotism,  the  very 
places  that  continued  most  attached  to  us. 

"  All  the  south  of  Europe,  therefore,  would  soon  have  been 
i-endored  compact  in  point  of  locality,  views,  opinions,  senti- 
ments and  interests.  In  this  state  of  things,  what  would  have 
been  the  weight  of  all  the  nations  of  the  North  ?  What  hu- 
man eflToi-ts  conld  have  broken  through  so  sti'ong  a  barrier  ? 
The  concentration  of  the  Germans  must  have  been  effected 
more  gradually,  and  therefore  I  had  done  no  more  than  am- 
plify their  monstrous  complication.  Not  that  they  were  un- 
prepared for  concentralization  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  wei-e 
too  well  prepared  for  it,  and  they  might  have  blindly  risen  in 
reaction  against  us  betbre  they  had  comprehended  our  de- 
signs. How  happens  it  that  no  German  prince  has  yet  formed 
a  just  notion  of  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  and  tui-ned  it  to  good 
account  ?  Certainly  if  Heaven  had  made  me  a  piince  of  Ger- 
many, amid  the  critical  events  of  our  times  I  should  infallibly 
have  governed  the  thirty  millions  of  Germans  combined  ;  and. 
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from  what  I  know  of  them,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  if  they  had  once  elected  and  prodaimcd  me  they  would  not 
have  ibrsakeii  lue,  and  I  should  never  have  been  at  St.  Helena. 

"  At  all  events,"  the  emperor  continued,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  this  concentration  will  be  brought  about  sooner  or 
later  by  the  very  force  of  events.  The  impulse  is  given,  and 
I  think  that  since  my  fall  and  the  destruction  of  my  system,  no 
giaiid  equilibrium  can  possibly  bo  establisliod  in  Europe  except 
by  the  concentration  and  confederation  of  the  principal  na- 
tions. The  sovereign  who  in  the  first  great  conflict  shall  sin- 
cerely embrace  the  cause  of  the  people,  will  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  Europe,  and  may  attempt  whatever  he  pleases," 

Thus  similar  were  the  plans  of  these  two  most  Dlustvious 
men.  But  from  this  digression  let  us  return  to  the  afiaii's  of 
Austria.  With  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  fell  the  stupendous 
plan  which  his  genius  conceived,  and  which  his  genius  alone 
could  execute.  The  Pi-otestants,  all  over  Europe,  i-es^arded 
his  death  as  a  terribie  blow.  Still  they  did  not  despair  of  se- 
curing the  contested  duchy  for  a  Protestant  prince.  The  fall 
of  Henry  IV.  raised  from  the  Catholics  a  shout  of  exultation, 
and  they  redoubled  their  zeal. 

The  various  princes  of  the  Louse  of  Austria,  brothei-s,  un 
cles,  cousins,  holding  important  posts  all  over  the  empire,  were 
much  alarmed  in  view  of  the  peril  to  which  the  family  ascend- 
ing was  exposed  by  the  feebleness  of  Ehodolph.  Tliey  held 
a  private  fiimily  conference,  and  decided  that  the  interests  of 
ail  required  that  there  should  be  reconciliation  between  Mat- 
thias and  Ehodolph  ;  or  that,  in  their  divided  state,  they  would 
fall  victims  to  their  numerous  foes.  The  brothers  agreed  to 
an  outward  reconciliation ;  but  thei'e  was  not  the  slightest  miti- 
gation of  the  rancor  which  filled  their  hearts.  Matthias,  how- 
ever, consented  to  acknowledge  the  superioilty  of  his  brother, 
the  emperor,  to  honor  him  as  the  head  of  the  funnily,  and  to 
hold  his  possessions  as  fiefs  of  Rhodolph  intrusted  to  him  by 
favor.     Rhodolph,  while  hating  Alatthias,  and  w-atchiog  for  an 
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oppoituDity  to  crush  him,  promised  to  regard  him  lioreaftor  as 
&  brotlier  and  a  friend. 

And  now  Rhodolpli  developed  unexpected  energy,  ming- 
led with  treachery  and  disgraceful  duplicity.  He  secretly  and 
treacherously  invited  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who  was  also 
Bishop  of  Pasaau  and  Strasbourg,  and  one  of  the  ini-)st  bigoted 
of  the  warrior  ecclesiastics  of  the  papal  church,  to  invade,  with 
an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  Eliodoiph's  own  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  under  the  pica  that  the  wages  of  the  soldiei's  had 
not  been  paid.  It  was  hia  object,  by  thus  introducing  an  ar- 
my of  Roman  Cathohcs  into  his  kingdom,  and  betraying  into 
th  ha  1  several  strong  fortresses,  then  to  place  himself  at 
tl  h  d  rally  the  Catholics  of  Bohemia  around  him,  annul 
n  the  d  ts  of  toleration,  crush  the  Protestants,  and  then  to 
na    1  t    the  punishment  of  Matthias. 

Th  t  ops,  in  accordance  with  their  ti-eachcrous  plan,  burst 
mto  Lpptr  Austria,  where  the  emperor  liad  provided  tbat 
there  should  be  no  force  to  oppose  them.  They  spread  them- 
selves  over  the  country,  robbing  the  Protestants  and  destroy 
ing  their  property  with  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Crossin; 
the  Danube  they  continued  their  march  aod  entered  Bohemia. 
Still  Rhodolph  kept  quiet  in  his  palace,  sending  no  for 
oppose,  but  ou  the  contrary  contriving  that  towns  and  for- 
tresses, left  defenseless,  should  &I1  easily  into  their  bands. 
Bohemia  was  in  a  tenible  state  of  agitation.  Wherever  the 
invading  army  appeared,  it  wreaked  dire  vengeance  upon  the 
Protestants.  The  leaders  of  the  Protestants  hurriedly  rau  to- 
gether, and,  suspicious  of  treachery,  sent  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  king. 

The  infiimons  empei'or,  not  yet  ready  to  lay  aside  the  vail, 
called  Heaven  to  witness  that  the  iiTuption  was  made  without 
his  knowledge,  and  advised  vigorous  measures  to  repel  the  foe, 
while  he  carefully  thwarted  the  esecution  of  any  such  meas- 
ures. At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  Leopold, 
commanding  him  to  retire.     Leopold  understood  all  this  be- 
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forehand,  and  smiling,  pressed  on.  Aided  by  the  treason  of 
the  king,  they  reached  Prague,  seized  one  of  the  gates,  mas- 
sacred the  guard,  and  took  possession  of  the  capital.  Tlie 
emperor  now  came  forward  and  disclosed  his  plans.  The  for- 
eign troops,  holding  Prague  and  many  other  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  and  forti'esses  in  the  kingdom,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  EhodolpK  ns  their  sovereign,  and  he  placed  in 
their  hands  five  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  were  planted 
in  battery  on  ou  eminence  which  commanded  the  town.  A 
pait  of  Bohemia  rallied  around  the  king  in  support  of  these 
atrocious  measures. 

But  all  the  Protestants,  and  all  who  had  any  sympathy  with 
the  Protestants,  were  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitcb.  They 
immediately  dispatched  messengers  to  Matthias  and  to  their 
frieods  in  Moravia,  imploring  aid.  Matthias  immediately  start- 
ed eight  thousand  Hungarians  on  the  march.  As  they  en- 
tered Bohemia  with  rapid  steps  and  pushed  their  way  toward 
Prague  they  were  joined  every  hour  by  Protestant  levies  pour- 
ing in  from  all  quarters.  So  rapidly  did  their  ranks  increase 
that  Leopold's  troops,  not  daring  to  await  their  arnval,  in  a 
panic,  fled  by  night.  They  were  pui'sued  on  their  retreat,  at- 
tacked, and  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men, 
Tiie  ecclesiastical  duke,  in  shame  and  confusion,  slunk  away  to 
his  episcopal  castle  of  Passau. 

The  contemptible  Rhodolph  now  first  proposed  terms  of 
reconciliation,  and  then  implored  tho  clemency  of  liis  indig- 
nant conquerors.  They  turned  from  the  overtures  of  the  per- 
jured monarch  with  disdain,  burst  into  tlie  city  of  Prague, 
surrounded  every  avenue  to  the  palace,  and  took  lihodolph  a 
prisoner.  Soon  Matthias  arrived,  mounted  in  regal  splendor, 
at  the  head  of  a  gorgeous  retinue.  The  army  received  him 
with  thunders  of  acclaim.  Rhodolph,  a  captive  in  bis  palace, 
heard  the  explosion  of  artillery,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
shouts  of  the  popuhice,  welcoming  his  dreaded  and  detested 
rival  to  the  capitnl     It  was  the  20th  of  March,  1611. 
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The  nobles  commanded  Khodolph  to  summon  a  diet.  The 
humiliated,  degraded,  helpless  emperor  knew  full  well  what 
this  signified,  but  dared  not  disobey.  He  summoned  a  diet. 
It  was  immediately  convened.  Rhodolph  sent  in  a  message, 
saying, 

"Since,  on  account  of  my  advanced  age,  I  am  no  longer 
capable  of  anppoiting  the  weight  of  government,  I  hereby 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  eiirnestly  desire  that  my  brother  Mat- 
thias may  bo  ci'owned  without  delay." 

The  diet  were  disposed  very  promptly  to  gratify  the  king 
in  his  expressed  wishes.  But  there  arose  some  very  formida- 
ble difficulties.  The  German  princes,  who  were  attached  to 
the  cause  which  Rhodolph  had  so  cordially  espoused,  and  who 
foresaw  that  his  fall  threatened  the  ^cendency  of  Protestant- 
ism throughout  the  empire,  sent  their  ambassadoi-s  to  the  Bo- 
hemian nobles  with  the  menace  of  the  vengeance  of  the  em- 
pire, if  they  proceeded  to  the  deposition  of  Rhodolph  and  to 
the  inauguration  of  Matthias,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  an 
usurper.  This  unexpected  interposition  reanimated  the  hopes 
of  Rhodolph,  and  he  in-stantly  found  such  renovation  of  youth 
and  strength  as  to  feel  quite  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
orown  a  little  longer ;  and  consequently,  notwithstanding  his 
abdication,  through  his  friends,  all  the  most  accomplished 
mechanism  of  diplomacy,  with  its  menaces,  its  bribes,  and  its 
artifice  weie  employed  to  thwart  the  mo\'ements  of  Matthias 
and  hut  friends. 

There  was  stiil  another  very  great  difficulty.  Matthias 
was  veiy  ambitious,  and  wished  to  be  a  sovereign,  with  sov- 
ej'ejgn  power.  Ho  was  very  reluctant  to  surrender  the  least 
portion  of  those  prerogatives  which  his  regal  ancestors  had 
grasped.  But  the  nobles  deemed  this  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  regain  their  lost  power.  They  were  disposed  to  make  a 
hard  bargain  with  Matthias.  They  demanded— 1st,  that  the 
throne  should  no  longer  be  hereditary,  but  elective ;  2d,  that 
the  noblea  should  be  permitted  to  meet  in  a  diet,  or  congress. 
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to  deliberate  upon  pnblic  afFairs  whenever  and  wherever  they 
pleased  ;  3d,  that  all  financiul  and  military  affairs  shonld  be 
left  in  their  hands ;  4th,  lliat  although  the  king  might  appoint 
ail  the  great  oificera  of  state,  they  might  remove  any  of 
them  at  pleasure;  5th,  that  it  shonld  be  the  privilege  of  the. 
nobles  to  form  all  foreign  alliances  ;  6lh,  that  they  were  to  bo 
empowered  to  foiin  an  armed  force  by  their  owu  authority. 

Matthias  heatated  in  giving  his  assent  to  snch  demands, 
which  seemed  to  reduce  him  to  a  cipher,  conferring  upon 
him  only  the  shadow  of  a  crown.  Bhodolph,  liowever,  who 
was  eager  to  make  any  concessions,  had  his  agents  busy 
through  the  diet,  with  assurances  that  the  emperor  would 
grant  ail  these  concessions.  But  Khodolph  had  fallen  too 
low  to  rise  again.  The  diet  spTimod  all  hia  offers,  and  chose 
Matthias,  though  he  postponed  his  decision  tipon  these  ar- 
ticles until  he  could  convene  a  future  and  more  general  diet. 
Rhodoiph  had  eagerly  caught  at  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
crown.  As  his  messengers  returned  to  him  in  the  palace  with 
the  tidings  of  their  defeat,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  iudigna- 
tion,  shame  and  despair.  In  a  paroxysm  of  agony  he  threw 
up  his  window,  and  looking  out  upon  the  city,  exclaimed, 

"  0  Prague,  nnthaukfu!  Prague,  who  hast  been  so  highly 
elevated  by  me  ;  now  thou  spui-nest  at  tby  beneftictor.  May 
the  cuise  and  vengeance  of  God  fall  upon  thee  and  all  Bo- 
hemia," 

The  23d  of  May  was  appointed  for  the  coronation.  The 
nobles  drew  up  a  paper,  which  they  required  Khodolph  to 
sign,  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him.  The  degraded  king  writhed  in  helpless  indignation,  for 
he  was  a  captive.  With  the  foolish  petulance  of  a  spoiled  child, 
as  he  affixed  liis  signature  in  almost  an  illegible  scrawl,  he 
dashed  blots  of  ink  upon  the  paper,  and  then,  tearing  the  pen 
to  pieces,  tlu'ew  it  upon  the  floor,  and  trampled  it  beneath  his 
feet. 

It  was  still  apprehended  that  the  adherents  of  Rhodoiph 
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might  make  some  armed  demon sti-ation  in  his  favor.  As  a 
precantion  against  this,  the  city  was  filled  with  troops,  the 
gatc^  closttl,  and  carefully  guarded.  The  nobles  met  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace.  It  was  called  a  meeting  of  the 
States,  for  it  included  the  higher  nobles,  the  higher  clergy, 
and  a  few  citizens,  as  representatives  of  certain  privileged 
cities.    The  forced  abdication  of  Rhodolph  was  first  read.    It 

"  In  confonnity  with  the  humble  request  of  the  States  of 
our  kingdom,  we  graciously  declare  the  three  estates,  as  well 
as  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  free  from  all 
subjection,  duty  and  obligation ;  and  we  release  them  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  have  taken  to  us  as  their 
king,  with  a  view  to  prevent  all  future  dissensions  and  con- 
fusion. We  do  this  for  the  greater  security  and  advantage 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  over  which  we  have  ruled 
six-and-thirty  years,  where  wo  have  almost  always  resided, 
and  which,  during  our  administration,  has  been  maintained  in 
peace,  and  increased  in  riches  and  splendor.  We  accordingly, 
in  virtue  of  this  present  voluntary  resignation,  and  after  due 
reflection,  do,  from  this  day,  release  our  subjects  from  all  duty 
and  obligation." 

Matthias  was  then  chosen  king,  in  accordance  with  all  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  hereditaiy  monarchy  of  Bohemia.  The 
States  immediately  proceeded  to  his  coronation.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  dazzle  the  multitude  with  the  splendors  of 
the  coronation,  and  to  throw  a  lialo  of  glory  ai-onnd  the 
event,  not  merely  as  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  to  the 
throne,  but  as  tho  introd\iction  of  a  great  reform  in  reinstating 
the  nation  in  its  pristine  rights. 

While  the  capital  was  resounding  with  these  rejoicings, 
Rhodolph  had  retired  to  a  villa  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
in  a  secluded  glen  among  the  mountains,  that  lie  might  close 
bis  ears  against  the  hatefnl  sounds.  The  next  day  Matthias, 
r  maliciously,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  which 
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motive  actuated  him,  sent  a  etin^ng  message  of  assumed  gi-at- 
itude  to  his  brother,  thaniing  Iiim  for  reliiiquishing  in  his 
brother's  favor  hia  throne  and  his  palaces,  ami  expressing  the 
hope  that  they  might  still  live  together  In  fratenial  eonfidence 
and  affection, 

Matthias  and  the  States  consulted  their  own  honor  rather 
than  Ehodolph's  merits,  in  treating  him  with  great  mag- 
nanimity. Though  Rhodolph  had  lost,  ono  by  one,  all  his  own 
liereditary  or  acquired  territoiles,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
he  still  retained  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  This  gave 
him  rank  and  certain  official  honors,  with  but  little  real  power. 
The  emperor,  who  was  also  a  powerful  sovereign  in  his  own 
right,  could  marshal  his  own  forces  to  establish  hia  decrees. 
But  the  emperor,  who  had  no  treasury  or  army  of  his  own, 
was  powerless  indeed. 

The  emperor  was  permitted  to  occupy  one  of  the  palaces 
at  Prague.  lie  received  an  annual  pension  of  neaiiy  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  ;  and  the  territoiies  and  revenues  of  four  lord- 
ships were  confeiTed  upon  him.  Matthias  having  consoli- 
dated his  government,  and  appointed  the  great  officers  of 
his  kingdom,  left  Prague  without  having  any  interview  with 
his  brother,  and  returned  to  hia  central  capital  at  Vienna, 
where  he  mai-ried  Anne,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand 
of  Tyrol. 

The  Protestants  all  over  the  German  empire  iiailed  these 
events  with  pubUc  rejoicing.  Rhodolph  had  been  their  im- 
placable foe.  He  was  now  disarmed  and  incapable  of  doing 
them  any  serious  injury.  Matthias  was  professedly  their 
friend,  had  been  placed  in  power  mainly  as  their  sovereign, 
and  was  now  invested  with  such  power,  as  sovereign  of  the  col- 
lected realms  of  Austria,  that  he  could  effectually  protect  them 
from  persecution.  This  success  emboldened  them  to  unite  in 
a  strong,  wide-spread  confederacy  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  The  Pi-otestant  nobles  and  princes,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  clergy  from  all  parts  of  the  German  em- 
10* 
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pire,  held  a  congress  at  Rothenburg,  This  great  assemlily,  in 
tlie  number,  eplendoi-  and  dignity  of  its  attendants,  vied  with 
regal  diets.  Many  of  the  roost  iilustvioas  princes  of  the  em- 
pire were  there  in  pei'son,  with  impoang  retinno?.  The  em- 
peror and  Matthias  both  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  ambas- 
sador to  the  meeting.  The  congress  at  Rothenburg  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  movements  of  the  Protestant  party. 
They  drew  np  minute  regulations  for  the  govei'nment  of  their 
confederacy,  established  a  system  of  taxation  among  them- 
selves, made  efficient  arrangements  for  the  levying  of  ti'oops, 
established  arsenals  and  magaranes,  and  strongly  garrisoned  a 
fortress,  to  be  the  nucleus  of  their  gathering  should  they  at 
any  time  be  compelled  to  appeal  to  arms. 

Rhodolph,  through  his  ambassadors,  appeared  before  this 
resplendent  assembly  the  mean  and  miserable  sycophant  he 
ever  was  in  days  of  disaster.  He  was  so  siliy  as  to  try  to  win 
them  again  to  his  cause.  He  coaxed  and  made  the  most  lib- 
eral pi-omises,  but  all  in  vain.  Their  reply  was  indignant  and 
decisive,  yet  dignified. 

"  We  have  too  long,"  they  replied,  "  been  duped  by  spe- 
cions  and  deceitfiil  promises.  We  now  demand  actions,  not 
words.  Let  the  emperor  show  us  by  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration that  his  spirit  is  changed^  and  then,  and  then  oniy, 
can  we  confide  in  him," 

Matthias  was  still  apprehensive  that  the  emperor  might 
rally  the  Catholic  foi-ces  of  Germany,  and  in  union  with  the 
pope  and  the  formidable  power  of  the  Spanish  court,  make  an 
attempt  to  recover  liis  Bohemian  throne.  It  was  manifest  that 
with  any  energy  of  character,  Rhodolph  might  combine  Catho- 
lic Europe,  and  iuundate  the  plains  of  Gei-many  with  blood. 
While  it  was  very  important,  therefore,  that  Matthias  should 
do  every  thing  he  could  to  avoid  exasperating  the  Catholics, 
it  was  essentiai  to  his  cause  that  he  should  rally  around  him 
the  sympathies  of  the  Protestants. 

The  ambassadorsofSIatthias  respectfully  announced  to  the 
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congreas  the  events  which  had  transpired  in  Bohemia  in  the 
transference  of  the  crown,  and  solicited  the  snppoi't  of  the 
congi-ess.  The  Protestant  princes  received  this  communication 
with  satisfaction,  piomised  their  support  in  case  it  should  be 
needed,  and,  coiiacious  of  the  danger  of  provoking  Hhodolph 
to  any  desperate  efFoits  to  rouse  the  Catholics,  recommended 
that  he  shoi-LI  he  treated  ivith  brotherly  kindness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  watched  ivith  a  vigilant  eye. 

Rhodolph,  disappointed  hero,  summoned  an  electoral  meet- 
ing of  the  empire,  to  bo  held  at  Kurembuig  on  the  I4th  of 
December,  1711.  He  hoped  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
would  bo  his  fiiends.  Before  this  body  he  presented  a  very 
pathetic  account  of  his  grievances,  dehneating  in  most  melan- 
choly colore  the  sorrows  which  attend  fallen  gi-andeur.  Ho 
detailed  his  privations  and  necessities,  the  straits  to  which  he 
was  reduced  by  poverty,  his  utter  inability  to  maintain  a  state 
befitting  the  imperial  dignity,  and  implored  them,  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  Neapolitan  mendicant,  to  grant  him  a  saitable 
establishment,  and  not  to  abandon  him,  in  his  old  ago,  to  pen- 
ui-y  and  dishonor. 

The  reply  of  the  electora  to  the  dispirited,  degraded,  down- 
trodden old  monarch  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Much  as 
Rhodolph  is  to  be  execrated  and  despised,  one  can  hardly  re- 
frain from  an  emotion  of  sympathy  in  \'iew  of  this  iiesv  blow 
which  fell  upon  him.  A  deputation  sent  from  the  electoral 
college  met  him  in  his  palace  at  Prague.  Mercilessly  they  re- 
capitulated most  of  the  complaints  which  the  Protestants  had 
brought  against  him,  declined  rendering  him  any  peonniary 
rehef,  and  I'equested  bim  to  nominate  some  one  to  be  chosen 
as  his  successor  on  the  imperial  throne. 

"  The  emperor,"  said  the  delegation  in  conclusion,  "  is  him- 
self the  pi"incipal  author  of  his  own  distresses  and  misfortunes. 
The  contempt  into  which  he  has  fallen  and  the  disgrace  which, 
through  him,  is  reflected  upon  the  empii'e,  is  derived  from  Ida 
own  indolence  and  his  obstinacy  in  following  perverse  counsels. 
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He  might  have  escaped  all  these  calamities  if,  instead  of  re- 
signing himself  to  corrupt  and  interested  ministers,  he  had 
followed  the  salutaiy  counsels  of  the  electore." 

They  closed  this  ovenvhelmiog  announcement  by  demand- 
ing the  immediate  assembling  of  a  diet  to  elect  an  emperor 
to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  Rhodolph,  not  yet 
quite  Bnfficiently  humiliated  to  officiate  as  his  own  executioner, 
though  ho  promised  to  snmmon  a  diet,  evaded  the  fulfillment 
of  his  promise.  The  electors,  not  disposed  to  dally  with  him 
at  all,  called  the  assembly  by  their  own  authority  to  meet  on 
the  31st  of  May. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  finishing  blow.  Rhodolph,  now 
sixty  years  of  age,  enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  disease  and 
melancholy,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  to  die.  'Death,  so 
often  invoked  in  vain  by  the  miserable,  came  to  his  aid.  He 
welcomed  its  approach.     To  those  around  his  bed  he  remarked, 

"  When  a  youth,  I  experienced  the  most  exquirfte  pleas- 
ure in  returning  from  Spain  to  my  native  country.  How  much 
more  joyful  ought  I  to  be  when  I  ara  about  to  be  delivered 
from  the  calamities  of  human  nature,  and  transfeiTcd  to  a 
heavenly  country  where  there  is  no  change  of  time,  and  whore 
DO  sorrow  can  enter !" 

In  the  tomb  let  him  be  forgotten. 
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TTPON  the  death  of  Ehodolph,  Matthias  promptly  offered 
^  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the.  imperial  crown.  But  the 
Catholics,  suspicious  of  Matthias,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
nection Tvitli  the  Protestants,  centered  npoh  the  Archduke 
Albei't,  sovereign  of  the  Netheriands,  as  their  candidate.  Many 
of  the  Protestants,  also,  jealous  of  the  vast  power  Matthias  was 
attaining,  and  not  having  full  confidence  in  his  integrity,  offered 
their  suffrages  to  Maximilian,  the  younger  brother  of  Matthias. 
But  notwithstanding  this  want  of  unanimity,  political  intrigue 
removed  all  difficulties  and  Matthias  was  unanimously  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  new  emperor  -was  a  man  of  renown.  His  wonderful 
achievements  had  arrested  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
expected  that  in  his  hands  the  administration  of  the  empire 
ivoidd  be  conducted  with  ahnost  unprecedented  skill  and  vigor. 
But  clouds  and  storms  immediately  began  to  lower  around  the 
throne.  Matthias  had  no  spirit  of  toleration  in  his  heart,  and 
every  tolerant  act  ho  had  assented  to,  had  been  extorted  from 
him.  He  was,  by  nature,  a  despot,  and  most  reluctantly,  for 
the  salco  of  grasping  the  reins  of  power,  he  had  relinquished 
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afew  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Ho  had  thus  far  eva<lff!  many 
of  the  claims  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  and  which  lie 
had  pardally  promised  to  grant,  and  now,  being  both  king  and 
emperor,  he  was  disposed  to  gviisp  all  power,  both  secular  and 
religions,  which  ho  could  attain. 

Matthias's  firat  endeavor  was  to  recover  Transylvania.  Tliis 
provmco  had  lallen  into  tlie  hands  of  Gabriel  Bethlehem,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Tm-ks.  Matthias,  thinking 
that  a  war  with  the  intide!  would  be  popniar,  summoned  a 
diet  and  solicited  snccors  to  drive  the  Turks  ft'om  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  where  they  had  recently  established  themselves. 
The  Protestants,  however,  presented  a  list  of  grievances  which 
they  wished  to  have  redressed  before  they  listened  to  his  re- 
quest. The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  list  of 
their  grievances,  which  consisted,  mainly,  in  piivileges  granted 
the  Protestants,  which  they  also  demanded  to  have  redressed 
before  they  could  vote  any  supplies  to  the  emperor.  These 
demands  were  so  diametrically  hostile  to  each  other,  that  there 
could  be  no  reconciliation.  After  an  angiy  debate  the  diet 
broke  up  in  confusion,  having  accomplished  nothing. 

Matthias,  disappointed  in  tliis  endeavor,  now  applied  to  the 
several  States  of  his  -widely  extended  Austrian  domains — to 
his  own  subjects.  A  general  assembly  wa^i  convened  at  Linlz. 
Matthias  proposed  his  plans,  ni-giiig  the  impolicy  of  allowing 
the  Turks  to  retain  the  conquered  provinces,  and  to  remain  in 
the  ascendency  in  Transylvania.  But  here  again  Matthias  was 
disappointed.  The  Bohemian  Protestants  were  indignant  in 
view  of  some  restrictions  upon  their  worship,  imposed  by  the 
emperor  to  please  the  Catholics.  The  Hungarians,  weary  of 
the  miseries  of  war,  were  disposed  on  any  terms  to  seek  peace 
with  the  Turks.  The  Austriana  had  already  expended  an  ini- 
•  mense  amount  of  blood  and, money  on  the  battle-fields  of  Hun- 
gary, and  urged  the  emperor  to  send  an  ambassador  to  treat 
for  peace.  Matthias  was  excessively  annoyed  in  being  thus 
thwarted  in  all  hts  plans. 
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Just  at  tbis  time  a  Turkish  envoy  anived  at  Vienna,  pro- 
posing a  truce  for  twenty  years.  The  Turks  had  never  before 
condescended  to  send  aa  embassage  to  3  Chi-istinn  power. 
This  afforded  Matthias  an  honorable  pretext  for  abandoning 
his  warlike  plan,  and  the  truce  was  agreed  to. 

The  incessant  conflict  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants  allowed  Gei-many  no  repose.  A  sincere  toleration,  such 
as  existed  duiing  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  established  fra- 
ternal feelings  between  the  contending  parties.  Bat  it  re- 
quired ages  of  sufiering  and  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances, to  lead  the  king  and  the  nobles  to  a  cordial  consent  to 
that  toleration.  But  the  bigotry  of  Riiodolph  and  the  ti'ick- 
ory  of  Matthias,  had  so  exasperated  the  parties,  and  rendered 
them  so  suspicions  of  each  other,  that  the  emperor,  even  had 
he  been  so  disposed,  could  not,  but  by  very  slow  and  gradual 
steps,  have  secured  reconciliation.  Khodolpli  had  put  what 
was  called  the  ban  of  the  empire  upon  the  Piotestant  city  of 
Aix-la-Chapello,  removing  the  Protestants  from  the  magistracy, 
and  banishing  their  ehiefa  from  the  city.  When  EhodoJpb 
■was  sinking  into  disgrace  and  had  lost  his  power,  the  Protes- 
tants,  being  in  the  majoiitj,  took  up  arm'*  leStctei  their 
magistracy,  and  etpelled  the  Jesuits  from  the  eitj  The 
Catholics  now  appealed  to  Matthia't  ind  lorn  -melj  ]eiuc] 
the  baa  against  the  Piotcatants  and  coram  1  sioned  Albeit 
Archduke  of  Cologne  a  bi^Ued  CatI  h  to  much  with  an 
ai'my  to  Aix-la-Chape!lc  and  enf  rce  its  (.xccntion 

Opposite  Cohgne  on  tie  Rl  ine  the  Pi  atestantf  in  the 
days  of  bitter  persecution  hid  estibluhed  the  town  of  Mul 
helm.  Several  of  the  neighbonng  Piotestant  pnnces  defended 
with  their  arms  the  lefigecs  who  settled  thcie  fiom  ill  piits 
of  Germany.  Tie  town  was  stronglj  fo  tihed  and  hete  the 
Protestants,  with  ai-ms  in  their  hands,  maintained  pei-fect  free- 
dom of  religious  woi-ship.  The  city  grew  rapidly  and  became 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  upon  the  river.  The 
Catholics,  jealous  of  its  growing  power,  appealed  to  the  em- 
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peror.  He  issued  a  docrue  ordering  the  Protestants  to  demol- 
isli  every  fortification  of  the  place  witbin  thirty  days  ;  and  to 
put  up  no  more  buildings  whatever. 

These  decrees  were  both  enforced  by  tbo  aid  of  a  Spanisli 
aitny  of  thirty  thousand  men,  wLicli,  having  executed  the  ban, 
descended  the  river  and  captured  several  others  of  the  most, 
important  of  the  Pi-otestant  towns.  Of  course  all  Germany 
was  hi  a  ferment,  Evei-ywhero  was  heard  the  clasiiing  of 
arms,  and  every  thing  indicated  the  immediate  outburst  of  civil 
war.  Matthias  was  in  great  pei-plexity,  and  his  health  rap- 
idly failed  beneath  tbe  burden  of  care  and  sorrow.  All  the 
thoughts  of  Matthias  were  now  turned  to  the  retaining  of  the 
triple  crown  of  Bohemia,  Hiuigary  and  the  empire,  in  the 
family.  Matthias  was  old,  sick  and  childless.  Maximilian,  hia 
next  brother,  was  iitly-nine  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  The 
next  bi'other,  Albert,  was  fifty-eight,  and  without  ehildien. 
Neither  of  the  brothei'S  could  consequently  receive  the  crowns 
with  any  hope  of  retaining  them  in  the  family.  Matthias 
turned  to  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  head  of  the  Styi'ian  branch  of 
the  family,  as  the  nearest  relative  who  was  likely  to  continue 
the  succession.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  which  had 
grown  up,  Matthias  wished  to  nominate  his  successor,  and 
have  him  recognized  and  crowned  before  his  death,  so  that  im 
mediately  upon  his  death  the  new  sovereign,  already  ci-owned, 
could  enter  upon  the  government  without  any  iuterregnam. 

The  brothers,  appreciating  the  importance  of  retaining  the 
crown  in  the  fiimily,  and  conscious  that  all  the  united  infln- 
ence  they  then  possessed  was  essential  to  securing  that  re- 
sult, assented  to  the  plan,  and  cooperated  in  the  nomination 
of  Ferdinand.  All  the  arts  of  diplomatic  intrigue  were  called 
into  requisition  to  attain  these  important  ends.  The  Bo- 
1  crown  was-  now  electoral;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
1  the  electors  to  choose  Ferdinand,  one  of  tbe  most 
intolerant  Catholics  who  ever  swayed  a  scepter.  The  crown 
of  Hungary  was  nominaUy  hereditaiy.     But  tbe  turbulent 
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nobles,  ever  ai-med,  and  Btroug  in  their  fortresses,  would  ac- 
cept no  monarch  -whom  they  did  not  approve.  To  secure 
also  the  electoral  vote  for  Emperor  of  Germany,  while  par- 
ties were  so  divided  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  re- 
quired the  most  adroit  application  of  bribes  and  menaces, 

Matthias  made  his  first  movement  in  Bohemia,  Having 
adopted  previous  measures  to  gain  the  support  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles,  he  Eummoned  a  diet  at  Prague,  which  he  at- 
tended in  pei-son,  accompanied  by  Ferdinand,  In  a  brief 
speech  he  thus  addressed  them, 

"As  I  and  my  brothers,"  said  the  king,  "are  without  chil- 
dren,  I  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  advantage  of  Bohemia, 
and  to  prevent  future  contests,  that  my  cousin  Ferdinand 
should  be  proclaimed  and  crowned  king,  I  therefore  request 
you  to  fix  a  day  for  the  confirmation  of  this  appointment." 

Some  of  the  leading  Protestants  opposed  this,  on  the 
ground  of  the  known  intolerance  of  Ferdinand.  But  the 
majority,  either  won  over  by  the  arts  of  Matthias,  or  dread- 
ing civil  war,  accepted  Ferdinand,  He  was  crowned  on  the- 
lOth  of  June,  1616,  he  promising  not  to  mteifore  with  the 
government  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias.  The  emperor 
now  turned  to  Hungary,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
moasnrcs,  secured  the  same  results.  The  nobles  accepted 
Ferdinand,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Preaburg, 

Ferdinand  was  Archduke  of  Styria,  a  province  of  Austria 
embracing  a  little  more  than  eight  thousand  square  miles, 
being  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
taining about  a  million  of  inhabitants.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  after  the  strictest  manner  of  their  reli"ion.  He 
became  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  monastic 
education,  that  he  was  anxious  to  assume  the  cowl  of  the 
monk,  and  enter  the  oi'der  of  the  Jesuits.  His  devotion  to 
the  papal  church  assumed  the  aspect  of  the  most  inflexible 
intolerance  towards  all  dissent.  In  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  liis  own  duchy,  he  had  given  free  swing  to 
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his  bigotry.  Marshaling  his  troopa,  lie  had  diivcTi  all  the 
Protestant  preachera  from  his  domains.  He  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  to  j-eceive  the  bcDediction  of  the  pope,  and 
another  to  Loretto,  where,  pi-ostrattng  himself  before  the  mi- 
raculous image,  ho  vowed  never  to  cease  his  exertions  until 
he  had  extii-pated  all  heresy  fi-om  his  territories.  He  oflcn 
declared  that  he  would  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  sub- 
mit to  every  insult,  to  eveiy  calamity,  sacrifice  even  life  itself, 
rather  than  suffer  the  true  Church  to  be  injured.  Ferdinand 
was  no  time-server — no  h)-pocrite.  He  was  a  genuine  bigot, 
sincere  and  conscientious.  Animated  by  this  spirit,  although 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Styria  were  Protestants,  he 
banished  all  their  preaehera,  professoi-s  and  Bchoolmastera ; 
closed  their  clurches,  seminaries  and  schools;  oven  tore  down 
the  churches  and  school-houses  ;  multiplied  papal  institutions, 
and  called  in  teachers  and  preachers  from  other  States, 

Matthias  and  Ferdinand  now  seemed  jointly  to  reign,  and 
the  Protestants  were  soon  alarmed  by  indications  that  a  new 
spirit  was  animating  the  councils  of  the  sovereign.  The  most 
inflexible  Catholics  were  received  as  the  friends  and  advisei-s 
of  the  king.  The  Jesuits  loudly  exulted,  declaring  that  heresy  ■ 
was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  Banishments  and  confisca- 
tions were  talked  of,  and  the  alarm  of  the  Protestants  became 
intense  and  universal :  they  looked  forward  to  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  with  terror. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  such  wrongs  and  perils  called  out 
an  avenger.  Matthew  Henry,  Connt  of  Thurn,  M-as  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  wealthy  of  the  Bohemian  nobles.  He 
had  long  been  a  warm  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  having,  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks,  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  militaiy  capacity  and  courage,  and  being 
also  a  man  of  great  powers  of  eloquence,  and  of  esoeedingly 
popular  manners,  he  had  become  quite  the  idol  of  the  Prot- 
estant party.  He  had  zealously  opposed  the  election  of  Fer- 
dinand to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  had  tiins  iiun.ns^d  that 
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jealoiisyand  dislike  with  which  both  Matthias  and  Fei'tiiiiand 
liad  previously  regarded  so  foi-midabto  an  opponent.  He  was, 
in  consequence,  very  summarily  depiived  of  some  veiy  im- 
portant dignities.  This  roused  hie  impetuous  spirit,  and  caused 
the  Pi'otestants  more  confidingly  to  rally  around  him  as'  a 
martyr  to  thoir  cause. 

The  Count  of  Thurn,  as  prudent  as  lie  wns  bold,  as  delib- 
erate as  he  was  energetic,  aware  of  the  feai-ful  hazjird  of  en- 
teung  into  hostilities  Math  the  sovereign  who  was  at  the 
same  time  king  of  ail  the  Aiistiian  realms,  and  Emperor  of 
Germany,  conferred  with  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  and 
oiganized  a  confederacy  so  strong  that  all  the  energies  of 
the  empiic  could  with  diiHcuIty  crush  it.  They  were  not  dis- 
posed to  make  any  aggressive  movements,  but  to  defend  their 
rights  if  assailed.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Prague  began  to  erect  a  church  for  Protestant  worship. 
The  Tloman  Catholic  bishop,  who  presided  over  that  diocese, 
forbade  them  to  proceed.  Tliey  plead  a  royal  edict,  which 
authorized  them  to  erect  the  church,  and  continued  theii- 
work,  regardless  of  the  prohibition.  Count  Thum  encouraged 
them  to  persevere,  promising  them  ample  support.  The 
bishop  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Matthias.  He  also  issued 
bis  prohibition;  but  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  Protestants, 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  arms.  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  this  spirit,  and 
by  his  influence  obtained  an  order,  demanding  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  church  to  the  Catholics,  or  its  entire  demo- 
lition. The  bishop  attempted  its  destruction  by  an  armed 
force,  but  the  Protestants  defended  tbeii-  property,  and  sent 
a  committee  to  Matthias,  petitioning  for  a  revocation  of  the 
mandate.  These  deputies  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
king,  and  an  imperial  force  was  sent  to  the  town,  Brunan,  to 
take  possession  of  the  church.  From  so  small  a  beffinnino- 
rose  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

Count  Thiirn  immediately  summoned  a  convention  of  six 
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d  1  1^  f  m  h  of  the  districts,  called  oivclos  in  Boliemi.i. 
Th     a  1  Q  t  at  Prague  on  the  laih  of  Maicli,  1618. 

in  oiirae  of  Protestants  from  all  parts  of  the  sur- 

nd  rff  y  accompanied  the  delegates  to  the  capital. 

C  Th    n  w     a  man  of  suipasang  eloquence,  and  seemed 

to  contio!  at  mil  all  the  pa^ions  of  the  Imniau  heart.  In  the 
boldest  strains  of  eloquence  ho  addressed  the  assuiuUy,  and 
roused  them  to  the  most  enthusiastic  resolve  to  defend  at  dl 
hazards  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  They  unanimously 
passed  a  resolve  that  the  demolition  of  the  church  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Protestant  worship  were  violations  of  the  i-ojal 
edict,  and  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  emperor  demand- 
ing the  redress  of  this  grievance,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
imprisoned  deputies  fj'om  Brunau.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed, to  be  reassembled  soon  to  hear  the  reply  of  the  em- 
peror. 

As  tho  delegates  and  the  multitudes  who  accompanied 
them  returned  to  their  homes,,  the;  spie\d  everywhere  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  then  mmds  U  the  glowing  eloquence 
of  Count  Thurn.  The  Piotestint  mmd  was  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  truthful  rcpiesLntatiun,  that  the  court  had 
adapted  a  deliberate  plan  fci  the  utter  citii-pation  of  Protes- 
tant worship  throughout  BohLimi,  and  that  foreign  troops 
were  to  be  brought  in  to  executi.  this  dLcree.  These  convic- 
tions were  strengthened  and  the  ahrm  increased  by  the  defiant 
reply  which  Matthias  sent  hack  fi'om  his  palace  m  Vienna  to 
bis  Bohemian  subjects.  He  accused  the  delegates  of  treason 
and  of  circulating  false  and  slandei-ous  reports,  and  declared 
that  they  should  be  punished  according  to  their  deserts.  He 
forbade  them  to  meet  again,  or  to  interfei'e  in  any  way  with 
tho  affaii-s  of  Brunau,  stating  that  at  bis  leisure  he  would  re- 
pair to  Prague  and  attend  to  the  business  himself. 

The  king  could  not  have  framed  an  answor  better  calcu- 
lated to  exasperate  the  people,  and  rouse  them  to  the  most 
determined  resistance.     Count  Thurn,  regardless  of  tho  pvo- 
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hibition,  called  the  delegates  together  and  read  to  them  the 
answer,  which  the  kinp;  had  not  addi'ossed  to  them  hat  to  the 
council  of  regency.  He  then  addressed  them  again  ia  those 
impassioned  strains  which  he  had  ever  at  command,  and 
roused  them  almost  to  fury  against  those  Catholic  lords  who 
had  dictated  this  answer  to  the  king  and  obtained  his  sig- 
nature. 

The  next  day  the  nobles  met  again.  They  came  to  the 
place  of  meeting  thoroughly  armed  and  surrounded  by  their 
retainers,  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  Count  Thum  now- 
wished  to  lead  tliem  to  some  act  of  hostility  so  decisive  that 
they  would  be  irrecoverably  committed.  The  king's  cotmcil 
of  regency  waa  then  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Pi-ague.  The 
regency  consisted  of  seven  Catholics  and  three  Protestants. 
Foi'  some  unknown  reason  the  Protestant  lords  were  not  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion.  Three  of  the  members  of  the  regency, 
Slavata  and  Martinetz  and  the  burgrave  of  Prague,  were  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  on  account  of  the  implacable  spirit  with  which 
they  had  ever  persecuted  the  reformers.  These  lords  were  the 
especial  friends  of  Ferdinand  and  had  great  influence  with 
Matthias,  and  it  waa  not  doubted  that  they  had  framed  the 
answer  which  the  emperor  had  returned.  Incited  by  Count 
Thum,  several  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  delegates,  led  by 
the  count,  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  burst  into  the  room 
where  the  regency  waa  in  session. 

Their  leader,  addressing  Slavata,  Mai-tineta,  and  Diepold, 
the  burgi'ave,  siud,  "  Our  business  is  with  you.  We  wish  to 
know  if  yoTi  are  responsible  for  the  answer  returned  to  as  by 
the  king." 

"  That,"  one  of  them  replie<i,  "  is  a  secret  of  state  whicli 
we  are  not  bound  to  reveal." 

"  Let  us  follow,"  exclaimed  the  Protestant  chief,  "  tho  an- 
cient custom  of  Bohemia,  and  hurl  them  from  the  wmdow." 

They  were  in  a  room  in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  and  it  was 
eighty  feet  to  the  water  of  the  moat.   The  Cathohe  lords  were 
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inataiitly  seizeci,  dragged  to  the  ivindow  and  thrust  out.  Al- 
most incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  water  and  the  mud  of 
the  moat  so  broke  their  fall,  that  neither  of  them  was  killed. 
They  all  I'ecovered  from  the  effects  of  theii-  fall.  Having  per- 
formed this  deed,  Count  Thurn  and  bis  companions  returned 
to  tbe  delegates,  informed  tbeni  of  what  tbcy  had  done,  and 
wrged  them  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  now,  for  any  Protes- 
tant, was  for  all  to  unite  in  open  and  desperate  resistance.  Then 
mounting  his  horse,  and  protected  by  a  strong  body-guard,  be 
rode  throngh  the  streets  of  Pi-ague,  stopping  at  every  cor- 
ner to  harangue  the  Protestant  populace.  The  city  was 
thronged  on  the  occasion  by  Protestants  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  exclaimed,  "  propose  myself  as  your  chief, 
but  as  your  companion,  in  that  penl  which  will  lead  us  to 
happy  freedom  or  to  glorious  death.  The  die  is  thrown.  It 
is  too  late  to  recall  what  is  past.  Your  safety  depends  alone 
on  unanimity  and  courage,  aod  if  you  hesitate  to  burst  asini- 
der  your  chains,  you  have  no  alternative  but  to  peiish  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner." 

He  was  everywhere  greeted  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  whole  Protestant  population  were  united  as  one  man 
in  the  cause.  Even  many  of  the  moderate  Catholics,  disgusted 
with  the  desijotism  of  the  newly  elected  king,  which  embraced 
civil  as  well  as  religious  affairs,  joined  the  Protestants,  for  they 
feared  the  loss  of  their  dvil  rights  more  than  they  dreaded 
the  inroads  of  heresy. 

With  amazing  celerity  they  now  organized  to  repel  the 
force  which  they  knew  that  the  emperor  would  immediately 
send  to  crush  them.  Within  three  days  their  plans  were  all 
matured  and  an  organization  effected  which  made  the  king 
tremble  in  his  palace.  Count  Thuin  was  appointed  their  com- 
mander, an  executive  committee  of  thirty  very  ofBcient  men 
was  chosen,  which  committee  immedintely  issued  orders  for  the 
levy  of  troops  all  over  the  kingdom.     Envoys  were  sent  to 
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Moravia,  Silesia,  Lasatia,  and  Hungary,  and  to  the  Protestants 
all  over  tbe  German  empire.  The  Ai-clibishop  of  Prague  waa 
expelled  fiom  the  city,  and  the  Jesuits  were  also  banished. 
They  then  issued  a  proclamation  in  defense  of  their  con- 
duct, which  they  sent  to  the  king  with  a  fiim  but  respectful 
letter. 

One  can  not  but  be  amused  in  reading  their  defense  of  the 
outrage  against  the  coancil  of  regency.  "  We  have  tbrown 
fi'oni  the  windows,"  they  said,  "  the  two  ministers  who  have 
been  the  enemies  of  the  State,  together  with  their  creature 
and  flatterer,  in  conformity  with  an  ancient  custom  prevalent 
throughout  all  Bohemia,  as  well  as  in  the  capital.  This  cus- 
tom is  justified  by  the  example  of  Jezebel  in  holy  Writ,  who 
was  thrown  fi-om  a  window  for  persecuting  the  people  of  God  ; 
and  it  was  common  among  the  Romans,  and  al!  other  nations 
of  antiqiiity,  who  hurled  the  disturbera  of  tbe  public  peace 
from  rocks  and  precipices." 

Matthias  h-id  ^erj  rehictii  tly  sent  his  msuitmg  and  defi- 
ant answer  to  the  leisonabie  comphmta  of  the  Protestants, 
and  he  was  thunderstruck  m  coutemplitmg  the  stoim  which 
had  thus  been  raised— a  stoim  which  apparently  no  human 
wisdom  could  now  alhj  Theie  aiu  no  eneigies  s  potent 
as  those  which  ai  o  iro  lacd  by  i  ehgiows  Gon\  iLtion<i.  Matthias 
well  knew  the  a  cendency  of  the  Piote<itants  ill  o^  ei  B  iheinia, 
and  that  their  epuit  oncethoiou^hly-uou'ied  to  ill  not  be  eas- 
ily quelled  by  any  opposing  force  he  could  amy.  He  w.as 
also  aware  that  Ferdinand  was  thoroughly  detested  by  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and  that  it  was  by  no  moans  improbable 
that  this  revolt  would  thwart  all  his  plans  in  secunng  his  suc- 
cession. 

As  the  Protestants  had  not  renounced  their  allegiance, 
Matthias  was  strongly  disposed  to  measures  of  conciliation, 
and  several  of  the  most  influential,  yet  fair-minded  Catholics 
supported  him  in  these  views.  The  Pi-otestants  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  annihilated,  and  too  strong  in  their  desperation 
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to  be  crushed.  But  Ferdinand,  guided  by  tbe  Jesuits,  was  im- 
placable. He  issued  a  manifesto,  which  was  biit  a  transcript 
of  hia  own  sou!,  and  which  is  really  sublime  in  the  sincerity 
and  fervor  of  its  intolerance. 

"  All  attempts,"  said  he,  "  to  bring  to  reason  a  people  whom 
God  has  struck  with  judicial  blindness  will  be  in  vain.  Since 
tbe  introdnetion  of  heresy  into  Bohemia,  we  have  seen  nothing 
but  tumults,  disobedience  and  rebellion.  "While  the  Catholics 
and  the  sovereign  have  displayed  only  lenity  and  moderation, 
these  sects  have  become  stronger,  more  violent  and  more  inso- 
lent ;  having  gained  all  their  objects  in  religious  affairs,  they 
turn  their  arms  against  the  civil  goveraraent,  and  attack  the 
supreme  authority  under  the  pi-etense  of  conscience-;  not  con- 
tent with  confederating  themselves  against  their  sovereign, 
they  have  usurped  the  power  of  taxation,  and  have  made  alli- 
ances with  foreign  States,  particularly  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  very  means 
of  reducing  them  to  obedience.  They  have  left  nothing  to  the 
sovereign  but  his  palaces  and  the  convents ;  and  after  their  re- 
cent outrages  ag^nst  his  ministers,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
regal  revenues,  no  object  remains  for  their  vengeance  and  i-a- 
paeity  but  the  persons  of  the  sovereign  and  his  successor,  and 
tbe  whole  house  of  Austria. 

"If  sovereign  power  emanates  from  God,  these  atrocious 
deeds  must  proceed  from  the  devil,  and  tiieretbre  must  draw- 
down divine  punishment.  Neither  can  God  bo  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  the  sovereign,  in  conniving  at  or  acqniusetng  in 
all  the  demands  of  the  disobedient.  Nothing  now  remmns  for 
him,  but  to  submit  to  be  lorded  by  hia  subjects,  or  to  free  him- 
self from  this  disgraceful  slavery  before  his  territories  are 
formed  into  a  republic.  The  rebels  have  at  length  deprived 
themselves  of  the  only  plausible  argument  which  their  preach- 
ers have  incessantly  thundered  from  the  pulpit,  that  they  were 
contending  for  religious  freedom ;  and  the  emperor  and  the 
house  of  Austria  have  now  the  f^-rcst  opportunity  to  convince 
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the  vorld  that  their  sole  object  is  only  to  deliver  themselves 
from  slavery  and  restore  their  legal  authority.  They  are  se- 
cure of  divine  support,  and  they  have  only  the  alternative  of 
a  war  by  which  they  may  regain  their  power,  or  a  peace  which 
ia  ftr  more  dishonorable  and  dangerous  than  war.  If  success- 
ful, the  forfeited  property  of  the  rebels  will  defray  the  expense 
of  their  armaments ;  if  the  event  of  hostilities  be  imfoi-tunato, 
they  can  only  losd,  with  hoildr,  and  with  arms  in  their  handa' 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  which  are  and  will  be  wrested  from 
them  with  shame  and  dishonor.  It  is  better  not  to  reign  thini 
to  be  the  slave  of  subjects.  It  is  far  more  desirable  and  glo. 
nous  to  shed  our  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  than  to  be 
driven  from  it  like  criminals  and  malefactors." 

Matthias  endeavored  to  unite  his  own  peace  policy  with 
the  energetic  warlike  measures  urged  by  Ferdinand.  He  at- 
tempted to  overawe  by  a  groat  demonstration  of  physical  force, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  made  very  pacific  proposals.  Ap! 
plying  to  Spaui  for  aid,  the  Spanish  court  sent  him  eight  thou- 
sand ti-oops  from  the  Netherlands ;  he  also  raised,  in  his  own 
dominions,  ten  thousand  men.  Having  assembled  this  force  he 
sent  word  to  the  Protestants,  that  if  they  would  disband  their 
force  he  would  do  the  same,  and  that  he  would  confirm  the 
rcyai  edict,  and  give  full  security  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  The  Pi-otestants  refused  to  dis- 
band, knowing  that  they  could  place  no  reliance  upon  the  word 
of  the  unstable  monarch  who  was  crowded  by  the  rising  power- 
of  the  energetic  Ferdinand.  The  ambitious  naturally  deserted 
the  court  of  the  sovereign  whose  days  were  declining,  to  en- 
list in  the  service  cf  oiie  who  was  just  entering  upon  the  kmg- 
ly  power. 

Ferdinand  was  eiiragL'd  at  what  he  considered  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  the  king.  Maximilian,  the  younger  brother  of  Mat- 
thias, cordially  espoused  the  cause  of  Ferdinand.  Cardinal 
Kleses,  a  Catholic  of  commanding  influence  and  of  enlight- 
ened, liberal  views,  was  the  counselor  of  the  king.     Ferdinand 
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and  Maximilian  resolved  that  he  should  no  longer  have  access 
to  the  ear  of  the  pliant  monarch,  but  he  could  be  removed  from 
the  court  only  by  violence.  With  an  armed  band  they  en- 
tered the  palaco  at  Vienna,  seized  the  cardinal  in  the  midst  of 
the  court,  stiipped  him  of  his  robes,  hurried  him  into  a  car- 
ria'n!,  and  couveyed  him  to  a  strong  castle  in  the  midst  of 
the  monntams  of  tlie  Tyrol,  where  they  held  him  a  close  pris- 
oner. The  emperor  was  at  the  time  confined  to  his  bed  with 
the  gout.  As  soon  as  they  had  sent  off  the  cardinal,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Maximilian  repaired  to  the  royal  chamber,  informed 
the  emperor  of  what  they  had  done,  and  attempted  to  justify 
the  deed  on  the  plea  that  the  cardinal  was  a  weak  and  wicked 
minister  whose  policy  would  certainly  divide  .and  ruin  the 
house  of  Austria. 

Tlio  emperor  was  in  hia  bed  as  he  received  this  insulting 
announcement  of  a  atill  more  insiiltiog  oatrage.  For  a  moment 
he  was  speechless  with  rage.  But  he  was  old,  sick  and  power- 
less.  This  act  revealed  to  him  that  the  scepter  had  fiiUen  from 
his  hands.  In  a  paroxysm  of  excitement,  to  prevent  himself 
from  speaking  he  thrust  the  bed-clothes  into  his  mouth,  neariy 
suffocating  himself.  Resistance  was  in  -vain.  He  feared  that 
should  he  manifest  nny,  he  also  might  be  torn  from  his  palace, 
a  captive,  to  shai'e  the  prison  of  the  cardinal.  In  s\illen  mdig- 
nation  he  submitted  to  the  outrage. 

Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  now  pursued  their  energetic 
measures  of  hostility  nnopposed.  They  immediately  put  the 
army  in  motion  to  invade  Bohemia,  and  boasted  that  the  Prot- 
estants should  soon  be  punished  with  severity  which  would 
teach  them  a  lesson  they  would  never  forget.  But  the  Pi-ot- 
estants  were  on  the  aleit.  Every  town  in  the  kingdom  had 
joined  in  the  confederacy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Count  Thum 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  inspired  with 
the  most  detennined  spirit.  The  Silesians  and  Lnsalians 
marched  to  help  them,  and  the  Protestant  league  of  Gerniimy 
sent  thonr  timely  supi>lies.     The  troops  of  Ferdinand  found 
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opponents  in  every  pass  and  in  every  defile,  and  in  their  en- 
dcavor  to  force  their  way  through  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tnitis,  were  frequently  driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  length 
the  troops  of  Ferdinand,  defeated  at  every  point,  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  in  shame  back  to  Austria,  leaving  all  Bohemia 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants. 

Feidiniind  was  now  in  trouble  and  disgrace.  His  plana  had 
signiilly  iailod.  The  Protestants  all  over  Germany  were  in 
nrnis  and  their  spirits  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  many  of 
tl  mode  te  Catholics  refused  to  march  against  them,  declar- 
tl  at  tl  Protestants  were  right  in  resisting  such  oppres- 
Tl  y  feared  Fei'dinand,  and  were  apprehensive  that  his 
1  1  t  t  nper,  commencing  with  religions  intolerance,  would 
t  m  t  civil  tyranny.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  Prot- 
e  t  ts  Id  not  be  put  down  by  force  of  arm.s,  and  even 
Fe  d  a  d  was  so  intensely  humiliated  that  he  was  coiisti-amed 
to  ass  nt  to  the  proposal  which  Matthias  made  to  refer  their  dif- 
ficulty  to  arbitration.  Four  princes  were  selected  as  the  vef- 
erees— the  Electora  of  Mentz,  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Palatine. 
They  were  to  meet  at  Egra  the  14th  of  April,  1619. 

But  Matthias,  the  victim  of  disappointment  and  grief,  was 
now  rapidly  approaehing  liis  end.  The  palace  at  Vienna  was 
shrouded  in  gloom,  and  no  smiles  were  seen  there,  and  no 
sounds  of  joy  were  heard  in  those  regal  saloons.  The  wife  of 
Matthias,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  oppressed  by  the  humilia- 
tion and  anguish  which  she  saw  her  husband  enduring,  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  Matthias  was  inconsolable  under  this  irre- 
trievable loss.  Lying  upon  his  bed  tortured  with  the  pain  of 
the  gout,  sinkmg  under  incarable  disease,  with  no  pleasant 
memories  of  the  i>ast  to  cheer  liim,  with  disgrace  and  disaster 
accumulatmg,  and  with  no  bright  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  he 
loathed  life  and  dreaded  death.  The  emperor  m  his  palace 
was  perhaps  the  most  pitiable  object  which  could  be  found  in 
all  his  realms.  He  tossed  upon  his  pillow,  tJie  victim  of  re- 
morse and  despair,  now  condemning  himself  for  hia  cruel 
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treatment  of  bis  brother  Ehodolph,  now  inveighing  hitterly 
against  the  inhumanity  and  arrogance  of  Ferdinand  and  Max- 
imilian. On  the  20th  of  March,  1619,  the  despairing  spirit  of 
the  emperor  passed  away  to  the  tribunal  of  the  "  King  of 
kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords." 
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FJiRDINAND    II, 


Al  TllEOSK.— nEPmilTKP  BT  BoilEHU. -The  PiliTIKATE. 

1  CoBDiTioB  or  riiK  EsiPEnoR—CATHOuo  Lbac  nK  —The  Cal 


T^ERDINAND,  who  now  aseendud  the  throne  by  right  of 
-*-  the  coronation  he  had  already  received,  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  hdng  but  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  in  possesion 
of  a  rare  accumulation  of  dignities.  He  was  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, King  of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  Duke  of  Styria,  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Carniola,  and  held  joint  possession,  with  his  two 
brothers,  of  the  spacious  temtory  of  the  Tyrol.  Thus  all  those 
wide-spread  and  powerful  territories,  with  diiferent  languages, 
different  laws,  and  diverse  manners  and  customs,  were  united 
under  the  Austrian  monarchy,  which  was  now  undeniably  one 
of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  all  these  titles 
and  possessions,  ho  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  impei-ial 
crown  of  Germany.  To  secure  this  additional  dignity  he  could 
rely  upon  his  own  family  influence,  which  was  very  powerful, 
and  also  upon  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Wlien  we 
contemplate  his  accession  in  this  light,  he  appears  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  who  ever  ascended  a  throne. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.     The  spirit  of  re- 
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bellion  ag^nst  his  authority  had  spread  through  nearly  all  his 
teri-itories,  and  he  had  neither  State  nor  kingdom  whero  his 
power  Bocmod  stable.  In  whatever  direction  he  turned  his 
eyes,  he  saw  either  the  gleam  of  hostile  arms  or  the  people  iu 
a  tumult  just  ready  to  combine  against  him. 

The  Protestants  of  Bohemia  had  ranch  to  encourage  them. 
All  the  kingdom,  excepting  one  fortress,  was  ui  their  possession. 
All  the  Protestants  of  the  German  empire  had  esponsed  their 
cause.  The  Silesians,  Lusatians  and  Moravians  were  in  open 
revolt.  The  Hungarian  Protestants,  animated  by  the  success 
of  the  Bohemians,  were  eager  to  follow  their  example  and 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Ferdinand.  With  iron  tyranny  ho  had 
silenced  every  Protestant  voice  in  the  Styrian  provinces,  and 
had  crushed  every  semblance  of  religious  liberty.  But  the 
successful  example  of  the  Bohemians  had  roused  the  Styrian^, 
and  they  also  were  on  the  eve  of  making  a  bolil  move  in  de- 
fense of  their  rights.  Even  in  Austria  itself,  and  beneath  the 
very  shadow  of  the  palaces  of  Vienna,  conspiracies  were  rife, 
and  insurrection  was  only  checked  by  the  presence  of  the 
army  which  bad  been  driven  oat  of  Bohemia. 

Even  Ferdinand  could  not  be  blind  to  the  difficulties  which 
were  accumulating  upon  him,  and  to  the  precarious  tenure  of 
his  power.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  the  attempt 
at  conciliation  which  he  had  so  reluctantly  commenced.  And 
yet,  with  sti'ange  infatuation,  he  proposed  an  accommodation 
in  a  manner  whicli  was  deemed  insulting,  and  which  tended 
only  to  exasperate.  The  very  day  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  aont  a  commission  to  Prague,  to  propose  a  truce ; 
but,  insteail  of  conferring  with  tlie  Protestant  leaders,  he 
seemed  to  treat  them  with  intentional  contempt,  by  address- 
ing his  proposal  to  that  very  council  of  regency  which  had 
become  so  obnoxious.  The  Protestants,  justly  i-egarding  this 
as  an  indication  of  the  implacable  state  of  his  mind,  and  con- 
scious that  the  proposed  truce  would  only  enable  him  more  ef- 
fectually to  rally  bis  forces,  made  no  reply  whatever  to  his  pro- 
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posals.  Feidinand,  perceiving  that  be  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take, and  that  he  had  not  rightly  nppreciated  the  epivit  of  his 
foea,  liumblod  himself  a  little  more,  and  made  atiJl  another 
attempt  at  comiiliation.  But  the  Protestants  had  now  resolved 
that  Ferdinand  should  never  be  ISng  of  Bohemia.  It  had 
become  an  established  tenet  of  the  Catholic  church  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  fiiith  iiitli  heretics.  Whatever  soiemn 
promises  Ferdinand  might  make,  the  pope  would  absolve  him 
from  all  sin  in  violating  them. 

Count  Thurn,  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  marched  into 
Moravia.  The  people  rose  simultaneously  to  greet  him.  He 
entered  Erunn,  the  capital,  in  triamph.  The  revolution  was 
immediate  and  entire.  They  abolished  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, established  the  Protestant  worship,  and  organized  a 
now  government  similar  to  that  whicli  they  had  instituted  in 
Bohemia.  Crossing  the  fi'ontiei-.  Count  Thnrn  boldly  entered 
Austria  and,  meeting  no  foe  capable  of  retarding  his  steps,  he 
pushed  vigorously  on  even  to  the  veiy  gates  of  Vienna.  As 
he  had  no  lieavy  aitilleiy  capable  of  battering  doivn  the  walls, 
and  as  he  knew  that  he  had  many  partisans  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  ho  took  possession  of  the  snbnrbs,  blockaded  the 
town,  and  waited  for  the  slow  opei-ation  of  a  siogc,  hoping 
thus  to  be  able  to  take  the  capital  and  the  person  of  the  sov- 
ereign without  bloodshed, 

Ferdinand  had  brought  such  trouble  upon  the  coinitry,  that 
he  was  now  almost  as  unpopular  with  the  Catholics  as  with  the 
Protestants,  and  all  his  appejils  to  them  for  aid  were  of  but 
little  avail.  The  sudden  approach  of  Coimt  Tlmrn  had  amazed 
and  discomfited  iiim,  and  he  knev/  not  in  what  direction  to 
look  for  aid.  Cooped  up  in  his  capital,  he  could  hold  no  com- 
munication with  foreign  powers,  and  liia  own  subjects  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  come  to  his  rescue.  The  evidences 
of  popular  discontent,  even  iu  the  city,  were  every  hour  be- 
coming  more  manifest,  and  the  unhappy  sovereign  iras  in 
hourly  e.ypectalion  of  an  insuriection  iu  the  streets. 
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The  surrender  of  Vienna  involved  the  loss  of  Austi'iii. 
Witli  the  lo^  of  Austria  vanished  all  hopes  of  the  imperial 
oi'own.  Bohemia,  Austna,  and  the  Gei-maa  scepter  gone, 
Hungary  would  soon  follow  ;  and  then,  his  own  Styrian  ter- 
ritories, sustained  and  aided  by  their  successful  neighboi-s, 
ivould  speedily  discard  his  sway.  Ferdinand  saw  it  all  clearly, 
and  was  in  an  agony  of  despaii'.  He  has  confided  to  liis  con- 
fessor the  emotions  which,  in  those  tenihle  hours,  agitated 
his  soul.  It  is  affecting  to  read  the  declaration,  iudicative  as 
it  is  that  the  most  cruel  and  perfidious  man  may  be  sincere 
and  even  conscientious  in  his  cruelty  and  crime.  To  his  Jea- 
nitical  confessor,  Bartholomew  Valerius,  he  said, 

"  I  have  reflected  on  the  dangers  which  threaten  me  and 
my  family,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With  an  enemy  in  the 
suburbs,  sensible  that  the  Protestants  are  plotting  my  ruin,  I 
implore  that  help  from  God  which  I  can  not  expect  from  man. 
I  had  recourse  to  my  Saviour,  and  said,  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Thou  IlGdccmcr  of  mankind,  Thou  to  whom  all  hearts  are 
opened.  Thou  kuowcst  that  I  seek  Thy  honor,  not  my  own.  If 
it  be  Thy  will,  that,  in  this  extremity,  I  should  bo  overcome  by 
my  enemies,  and  be  made  the  sport  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
I  will  drink' of  the  bitter  cup.  Thy  will  be  done'  I  had 
hardly  spoken  these  words  before  I  was  inspii-ed  with  new 
hope,  and  felt  a  full  conviction  that  God  would  frusti'ate  the 
designs  of  my  enemies," 

Nerved  by  such  a  spirit,  Ferdinand  was  prepared  to  en- 
dure all  things  rather  than  yield  the  slightest  point.  Hour 
after  hour  his  situation  became  more  desperate,  and  still  he 
remained  inflexible.  Balls  from  the  batteries  of  Count  Thum 
Struck  even  the  walls  of  his  palace ;  mnrmni's  filled  the  streets, 
and  menaces  rose  to  his  ears  from  beneath  his  windows.  "Let 
us  put  his  evil  counselors  to  the  sword,"  the  disaiFt'Ctcd  ex- 
claimed ;  "shut  him  up  in  a  convent;  and  educate  his  cliil- 
dren  in  the  Pi'otcstant  religion." 

At  length  the  crisis  had  apparently  nvrived,     In3\m-ection 
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was  organized.  Clamoroaa  bands  surged  through  the  streets, 
and  there  was  a  state  of  tirault  whieh  no  police  force  could 
quell.  A  band  of  armed  men  burst  into  the  palace,  forced 
their  way  into  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  At  that  moment,  when  Ferdinand 
might  well  have  been  in  despair,  tlio  unexpected  sound  of 
trompets  was  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the  tramp  of  a  squadron 
ofcaviihy.  The  king  was  as  much  amazed  as  were  the  in- 
surgents. The  deputies,  not  knowing  what  it  meant,  in  great 
alarm  retreated  from  the  paJace.  The  squadi'on  swept  the 
streets,  and  surrounded  the  palace.  They  had  been  sent  to 
the  city  by  the  general  who  had  command  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  and,  arriving  at  full  speed,  had  entered  unexpectedly 
at  the  only  gate  which  the  besiegers  had  not  guarded. 

Their  arrival,  as  if  by  heavenly  commission,  and  the  tid- 
ings they  brought  of  other  succor  near  at  hand,  reanimated 
the  king  and  his  partisans,  and  instantly  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  within  the  eity  was  changed.  Sis  hundred  students  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  of  the  city  Sew  to  arms,  and 
organized  themselves  as  a  body-guard  of  the  king.  All  the 
zealous  Cathohcs  formed  themselves  into  military  bands,  and 
this  encouraged  that  numerous  neutral  party,  always  existing 
in  such  seasons  of  uncertainty,  ready  to  join  those  who  shall 
prove  to  be  the  strongest.  The  Protestants  fled  from  the  city, 
and  sought  protection  under  the  banners  of  Count  Thuin. 

In  the  meantime  the  Catholics  in  Bohemia,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  Count  Thum  with  his  troops,  had  sur- 
rounded Prague,  and  were  demanding  its  capitulation.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Bohemian  army  immediately  to 
strike  their  tents  and  return  to  Bohemia.  Never  was  there  a 
more  sudden  and  perfect  deliverance.  It  was,  however,  do- 
iiverance  only  from  the  moraentaiy  peril.  The  great  elements 
of  discontent  and  conflict  remained  unchanged. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  difficulties  which  Ferdinand 
had  to  encounter  in  his  Austrian  dominions,  were 
11* 
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that  he  could  not  hope  to  surmoant  them  without  foreign  aid. 
He  consequently  deemed  it  a  matter  important  above  all  otli- 
ei's  to  socm-e  the  imperial  throne.  Withont  this  strength  the 
loss  of  all  his  Austrian  possessions  was  inevitable.  With  the 
influence  and  the  power  which  the  crown  of  Germany  would 
confer  upon  him  he  could  hope  to  gain  all.  Ferdinand  imme- 
diately left  Vienna  and  visited  the  most  influential  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  to  secure  their  support  for  his  election.  The 
Catholics  all  over  Germany,  alarmed  by  the  vigor  and  energy 
which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Protestants,  laid  aside  their 
several  preferences,  and  gradually  all  united  upon  Ferdinand. 
The  Protestants,  foolishly  allowing  their  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
iatic  differences  to  disunite  them,  could  not  agree  in  their  can- 
didate. Consequently  Ferdinand  was  elected,  and  immediate- 
ly crowned  emperor,  the  9th  of  September,  1619. 

The  Bohemians,  however,  remained  firm  in  their  resolve 
to  repudiate  him  nttei'ly  as  their  king.  They  summoned  a 
diet  of  the  States  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia  and  Lusatia 
to  meet  at  Prague,  Delegates  also  attended  the  diet  from 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  as  also  many  nobles  from  distant 
Hungaiy.  The  diet  drew  up  a  very  formidable  list  of  griev- 
ances, and  declai-ed,  in  view  of  them,  that  Ferdinand  had  for- 
feited all  right  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  that  consequent 
ly  it  was  their  duty,  in  accordance  witJi  the  ancient  usages,  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  sovereign.  The  Cathohcs  were 
now  so  entirely  iu  the  minoiity  in  Bohemia  that  the  Pi'otes- 
tants  held  the  undisputed  control.  They  first  chose  the  Elect- 
or of  Saxony,  He,  conscious  that  he  coald  maintain  his  post 
only  by  a  long  and  uncertain  war,  declined  the  perilous  dignity. 
They  then  with  great  unanimity  elected  Frederic,  the  Elector 
of  Palatine. 

The  Palatinate  was  a  territoiy  bordering  on  Bohemia,  of 
over  four  thousand  square  miles,  and  contained  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  elector,  Frederic  V.,  was 
thus  a  prince  of  no  small  power  in  his  own  right.    Ho  had  mar- 
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Tied  a  dsiiiglitei-  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  liiid  many  pow- 
erful relatives.  Frederic  was  an  affable,  accompKshed,  kind- 
hearted  man,  qtiite  ambitious,  and  with  but  little  foice  of 
character.  He  was  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of  being  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  king,  and  was  yet  not  a  little  appalled  in 
contemplating  the  dangers  which  it  was  manifest  he  must  en- 
counter. His  mother,  with  maternal  solicitude,  trembling  for 
her  son,  intreated  liim  not  to  accept  the  peiilous  orown.  His 
iather-in-law,  James,  remonstrated  agdnst  it,  sternly  declaring 
that  he  would  never  patronize  subjects  in  rebellion  against 
their  sovereign,  that  he  would  never  acknowledge  Frederic's 
title  as  ting,  or  render  Jiim,  imder  any  circumstances,  either 
sympathy  or  support.  On  the  other  hand  the  members  of  the 
Protestant  league  urged  Iiis  acceptance ;  his  luiclea  united 
strongly  with  them  in  recommondmg  it,  and  above  all,  his  fisei- 
nating  wife,  whom  he  dotingly  loved,  and  who,  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  being  a  queen,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
plead  in  those  persnasive  tones  which  the  pliant  hcavt  of  Fred- 
eric could  not  resist.  The  Protestant  clergy,  also,  in  a  strong 
delegation  waited  upon  him,  and  intreated  him  in  the  name  of 
that  Providence  which  had  apparently  pi-offered  to  him  the 
crown,  to  accept  it  in  fidelity  to  himself,  to  his  country  .and  to 
the  true  rehgion. 

The  ti'embling  hand  and  the  toai-ful  eye  with  whicli  Fred- 
eric accepted  the  crown,  proved  his  incapacity  to  bear  the  bur- 
den in  those  stonny  days.  Placing  the  government  of  the 
Palatinate  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Pouts,  ho  repaired, 
with  his  family,  to  Prague.  A  rejoicing  miiltitudo  met  him  at 
aevei-al  le^nes  from  the  capital,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city 
with  an  unwonted  display  of  popnlar  enthusiasm.  He  was 
crowned  with  splendor  such  as  Bohemia  had  ticvci'  witnessed 
before. 

For  a  time  the  Bohemians  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
moat  extravagant  joy.  Frederic  was  exceedingly  aminble,  and 
just  the  prince  to  win,  in  calm  and  siinny  days,  the  enthuiiiiis- 
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tie  admiration  of  his  subjects.  They  were  highly  gratified 
ia  having  the  King  of  Bohemiii  dwell  in  his  own  capital  at 
Prague,  a  privilege  and  honor  which  they  had  seldom  enjoyed. 
Many  of  the  GeiTean  princes  acknowledged  Fredeiic's  title,  aa 
did  also  Sweden,  Denmart,  IlolJand  and  Vienna.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Bohemia  was  apparently  consummated,  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer  no  cloud  conld  be  seen  darkening  the  horizon. 

The  Bohemians  were  strengthened  in  their  sense  of  secur- 
ity by  a  similar  revolution  which  was  lakhig  place  in  Hungary. 
As  soon  as  Ferdinand  left  Vienna,  to  seek  tlie  crown  of  Ger- 
many, the  Pi-otestnnts  of  Hungary  threw  oif  their  allegiance 
to  Austria,  and  rallied  around  the  banners  of  their  bold,  in- 
domitable leader,  Gabriel  Bethlehem,  They  fell  iipon  the  im- 
perial forces  with  resistless  fury  and  speedily  dispersed  them. 
Having  captured  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses,  and 
having  many  tioops  to  spare,  Gabriel  Bethlehem  sent  eighteen 
thousand  men  into  Moravia  to  aid  Count  Thnm  to  disperse 
the  imperial  forces  there.  Ho  then  marched  trinmphantly  to 
Presbnrg,  the  renowned  capital  of  Hungary,  within  thirty 
miles  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  with  open  arms.  He  took  possession  of  the  saoi'ed 
crown  and  of  the  crown  jewels,  called  an  assembly  of  the  no- 
bles fi'om  the  various  States  of  Hungary  and  Transylv.ania, 
and  united  them  in  a  lirm  baiid  against  Ferdinand.  He  now 
marched  up  the  banks  of  the  Danube  into  Austria,  Count 
Thurn  advanced  from  Moravia  to  meet  him.  The  junction  of 
their  forces  placed  tJie  two  leaders  in  command  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  They  followed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  majestic 
Danube  nntil  they  arrived  opposite  Vienna.  Here  they  found 
rfghteen  thousand  troops  posted  to  oppose.  After  a  short  con- 
flict, the  imperial  troops  retreated  from  behind  their  intrench- 
ments  across  the  river,  and  blew  up  the  bridge. 

In  such  a  deplorable  condition  did  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
fii^d  his  affairs,  as  he  returned  from  Germany  to  Austria,  He 
was  apparently  in  a  desperate  position,  and  no  liuman  sagacity 
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could  foresee  how  he  could  retrieve  his  fallen  foitnnes.  Ap- 
parently, could  his  despotic  arm  then  have  been  broken,  Eu- 
rope might  have  been  spared  many  years  of  war  and  woe. 
But  the  designs  of  Providence  are  inscratable.  Again  there 
was  apparently  almost  miraculous  interposition.  The  imperial 
troops  were  rapidly  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  ofVienna,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  broad,  deep  and  rapid  river  by  the 
allied  army.  A  strong  force  was  dispatched  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which  attacked  and  dispei-sed  a  force 
left  to  protect  the  communication  with  Hungaiy.  The  season 
was  far  advanced,  and  it  was  intensely  cold  in  those  northern 
latitudes.  The  allied  army  had  been  collected  so  suddenly, 
that  no  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  feeding  so  vast 
a  host.  Famiuo  added  its  ten-ors  to  the  cold  blasts  which 
meuaciiigly  swept  the  plains,  and  as  there  was  imminent  dan- 
ger  that  the  imperial  army  might  cnt  off  entirely  the  com- 
munication of  the  alhes  with  Hungary,  Gabriel  Bethlehem 
decided  to  relinqHish  the  enterprise  of  taking  Vienna,  and 
retired  unimpeded  to  I'resbui'g.  Almost  every  fortress  in 
Hungary  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
Ferdinand,  though  his  capital  was  released,  saw  that  Hungary 
as  well  as  Bohemia  had  escaped  from  his  hands.  At  Pi-es- 
burg  Gabriel  was,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  proclaimed  Kinc 
of  Hungary,  and  a  decree  of  proscription  and  banishment  was 
issued  against  all  the  adherents  of  Ferdinand, 

Gci-many  was  now  divided  into  two  great  leagues,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  Though  nommally  rohgious 
parties,  they  were  political  as  well  as  religious,  and  subject  to 
all  the  fluctuations  and  corruptions  attending  such  combina- 
tions. The  Protestant  league,  composed  of  princes  of  every 
degree  of  dignity,  who  came  from  ail  parts  of  Gei-many, 
proudly  mounted  and  ai-med,  and  attended  by  armed  ret^n- 
ers,  fi-om  a  few  score  to  many  hundreds  or  even  thousands, 
met  at  Nuremburg.  It  was  one  of  the  most  infiuential  and 
imposing  assemblages  which  had  ever  gathered  in  Europe. 
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The  Catholics,  with  no  lesB  dispiay  of  pomp  and  power, 
for  their  league  embraced  many  of  the  haughtiest  sovereigns 
in  Europe,  met  at  WuitKburg.  There  were,  of  course,  not  a 
few  who  were  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  religious  qaestiona 
invoived,  and  who  were  Catholics  or  Protectants,  ifi  sub- 
serviency to  the  dictates  of  interest  or  ambition.  Both  par- 
ties contended  with  the  arts  of  diplomacy  as  well  as  with 
those  of  war.  The  Spanish  court  wna  preparing  a  powerful 
armament  to  send  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  help  of  Fer- 
dinand, The  Protestants  sent  an  army  to  Ulm  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  to  cut  them  off. 

Ferdinand  was  as  energetic  as  ho  had  previously  proved 
himself  inflexible  and  persevering.  In  person  he  viated 
Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  that  he  might  more  warmly 
interest  in  his  favor  Maximilian,  the  illustrious  and  warlike 
duke.  The  emperor  made  him  brilliant  promises,  and  secured 
his  cordial  cooperation.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate,  were  neighbors  and  rivals ;  and  the  em- 
peror offered  Maximilian  the  spoils  of  the  Palatinate,  if  they 
should  be  successful  in  their  warfere  against  the  newly  elected 
Bohemian  king.  Maximilian,  thus  persuaded,  placed  nil  his 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  a  Lutheran  ;  the  Elector  Pal- 
atine a  Calvinist.  The  Lutherans  believed,  that  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  sacramental  table, 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  spiritually  piosent  with 
that  bi'ead  and  wine.  This  doctrine,  which  they  called  con- 
eubstantiation,  they  adopted  in  antagonism  to  the  papal  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  which  was  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  actually  transformed  into,  and  became  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  difference  between  the  Calvinista  and  the  Lutherans, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  that,  while  the  former  con- 
sidered the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacraments  as  representing 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  latter  considered  the  body 
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and  the  blood  aa  spiritually  present  in  the  consecrated  elements, 
ITiis  trivial  difference  divi<!ed  brethren  who  -were  agreed 
upon  all  the  great  points  of  Christian  faith,  daty  and  obliga- 
tion. It  is  melancholy,  and  yet  instructive  to  observe,  through 
the  course  of  history,  how  large  a  pi-oportion  of  the  energies 
of  Christians  have  been  absorbed  in  contentions  against  each 
other  upon  shadowy  points  of  doctrine,  while  a  world  has 
been  perishing  in  wickedness.  The  most  efficient  men  in  the 
Church  on  eaith,  have  had  about  one  half  of  their  energies 
paralyzed  by  contentions  with  their  own  Christian  brethren. 
It  is  so  now.  The  most  energetic  men,  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  Christ,  are  often  assailed  even  more  unrelentingly  by 
brethren  who  differ  with  them  upon  some  small  point  of 
doctrine,  than  by  a  hostile  world. 

Human  nature,  even  whtn  partially  sanctified,  is  frail  in- 
deed.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  perhaps  a  good  man,  bnt 
he  was  a  weak  one.  He  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  was 
shocked  that  a  Calvinist,  a  man  who  held  the  destructive 
error  that  the  bread  and  wine  only  represented  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  Chi-ist,  should  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  thus  become  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party. 
The  Electoi'  of  Saxony  and  the  Elector  of  the  Palatine  had 
also  been  naturally  rivals,  as  neighbors,  and  possessors  of  about 
equal  rank  and  power.  Though  the  Calvinists,  to  conciliate 
the  Lutherans,  had  offered  the  throne  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  he  had  declined  it,  as  too  perilous  a  post  for  him  to  oc- 
oitpy,  still  he  was  weakly  je.ilous  ofhia  rival  who  had  assumed 
that  post,  and  was  thus  elevated  above  him  to  the  kingly 
dignity. 

Ferdinand  understood  all  this,  and  shrewdly  availed  him- 
self of  it.  He  plied  the  elector  with  arguments  and  prom- 
ises, assuring  him  that  the  points  in  dispute  were  political 
merely  and  not  religious;  that  he  had  no  intention  of  oppos- 
ing the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  if  the  elector  would  aban- 
don  the  Protestant  league,  he  would  reward  him  with  a  lar<re 
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accession  of  territory.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  Elector  of 
Siixony  could  have  been  influeiiceil  by  such  representations. 
But  so  it  was.  Averring  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  up- 
hold a  man  who  did  not  embrace  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  spir- 
itual presence,  he  abandoned  his  Protestant  brethren,  and 
drew  with  hiio  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  several  other 
Lutheran  princes.  This  was  a  very  serious  defection,  which 
disheartened  the  Protestants  as  much  as  it  encouraged  Ferdi- 
nand, 

The  wily  emperor  having  succeeded  so  admirably  with  the 
Protestant  elector,  now  tui-ned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  court 
of  Franco — that  infamous  court,  still  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  Then,  with  diplomatic  ter- 
giversation, he  represented  that  the  conflict  was  not  a  political 
one,  but  purely  religious,  involving  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
He  urged  that  the  peace  of  France  and  of  Europe  required 
that  the  Protestant  heresy  should  be  utterly  effaced  ;  and  be 
provoked  the  resentment  of  the  court  by  showing  how  much 
aid  the  Protestants  in  Europe  had  ever  received  from  the  Pala- 
tinate family.  Hero  again  he  was  completely  successful,  and 
the  young  king,  Louis  XIIL,  who  was  controlled  by  his  big- 
oted yet  powerful  minister,  the  Duke  of  Luines,  cordially  es- 

Spain,  intolerant,  despotic,  hating  Protestantism  with  per- 
fect hatred,  was  eager  with  its  aid.  A  well  furnished  army  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  was  sent  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
also  a  large  sum  of  money  was  placed  in  the  treasury  of  Fer- 
dinand. Even  the  British  monarch,  notwithstanding  the 
clainors  of  the  nation,  was  maneuvered  into  neutrality.  And 
most  surprising  of  all,  Ferdinand  was  successful  in  securing 
a  truce  with  Gabriel  Bethlehem,  which,  though  it  conferred 
peace  upon  Hungary,  deprived  the  Bohemians  of  their  power- 
ful Buppoit, 

The  Protestants  were  strong  in  their  combination  ;  but 
still  it  was  a  power  of  iearful  strength  now  arrayed  against 
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them.  It  was  evident  that  Euroi)e  was  on  tlie  eve  of  a  long 
and  terrible  struggle.  The  two  forces  began  to  assemble. 
The  Protestants  rendezvoused  at  Ulm,  under  the  command  of 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach.  The  Catholic  troops,  from  their 
wide  dispersion,  were  concentrating  at  Guntzburg,  to  bo  led 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  The  attention  of  all  Europe  was 
an-ested  by  these  immense  gatherings.  All  hearts  were 
oppressed  with  solicitude,  for  the  parties  were  very  equally 
matched,  and  results  of  roost  momentous  importance  were  do- 
pendent  upon  the  issue. 

In  this  state  of  afihirs  the  Protestant  league,  which  ex- 
tended through  Earope,  entered  into  a  truce  with  the  Catbo- 
]ic  league,  which  also  extended  through  Europe,  that  they 
should  both  withdraw  from  the  contest,  leaving  Ferdinand  and 
the  Bohemians  to  settle  the  dispute  as  they  best  could.  This 
seemed  very  much  to  narrow  the  field  of  strife,  but  the  meas- 
ure, in  its  practical  results,  was  far  more  favorable  to  Fci-dinand 
than  to  the  Bohemians.  The  emperor  thus  disembarrassed,  by 
important  concessions,  and  by  menaces,  brought  the  Protest- 
ants of  Lower  Austria  into  submission.  The  masses,  over- 
awed by  a  show  ofpower  which  they  could  not  resist,  yielded; 
the  few  who  refused  to  bow  in  homage  to  the  emperor  were 
punished  as  guilty  of  treason, 

Ferdinand,  by  these  cautious  steps,  was  now  prepared  to 
concentrate  his  energies  upon  Bohemia.  He  first  attacked  the 
dependent  provinces  of  Bohemia,  one  by  one,  sending  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  take  them  unprepared.  Hav- 
ing subjected  all  of  Upper  Au.<tria  to  his  sway,  with  fifty  thon- 
sand  men  ho  entered  Bohemia.  Their  march  was  energetic 
and  sanguinary.  With  sudi  an  overpowering  force  they  took 
fortress  after  fortress,  scaling  ramparts,  mercilessly  cutting 
down  garrisons,  plundermg  and  burning  towns,  and  massa- 
creing  the  inhabitants.  Neither  sex  nor  ago  was  spared,  and 
a  bi-tttal  soldiery  gratified  their  passions  in  the  perpetration  of 
indescribable  horrors.    Even  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  shocked 
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at  such  barbarities,  and  cntei'ed  his  remonstrances  agwnst 
them.  Many  lai-ge  towns,  terrified  by  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated upon  those  who  resisted  the  imperial  arms,  threw  open 
their  gates,  hoping  thus,  by  submission,  to  appease  tlie  ven- 
geance of  the  conqueror. 

Frederic  was  a  weat  man,  not  at  all  capable  of  encounter- 
ing such  a  stoi-ra,  and  the  Bohemians  had  consequently  no  one 
to  rally  and  to  guide  them  with  efficiency.  His  situation  was 
now  alarming  in  the  extreme.  He  was  abandoned  by  the 
Protestant  league,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  the  imperial 
troops,  and  his  hereditary  domsuns  of  the  Palatinate  were  over- 
run by  twenty  thousand  Spaniards.  His  subjects,  alarmed  at 
his  utter  inefficiency,  and  temfied  by  the  calamities  which  were 
falling,  like  avalanche  after  avalanche  upon  them,  became  dis- 
satisfied -with  him,  and  desp^ring  respecting  their  own  fate. 
He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  the  Lutherans,  had  never  wannly  re- 
ceived him.  The  imjjotent  monarch,  instead  of  establishing 
himself  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by  vigorously  driving 
the  invaders  from  his  realms,  with  almost  inconceivable  silH- 
nesa  endeavored  to  win  their  popnlarity  by  balls  and  smilea, 
pleasant  words  and  masquerades.  In  fact,  Frederic,  by  his 
utter  inefficiency,  was  a  foe  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Bohemia 
than  Ferdinand. 

The  armies  of  tho  emperor  pressed  on,  throwing  the  whole 
kingdom  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  dismay.  Tiie  army 
of  Frederic,  which  dared  not  emerge  from  its  intrench  men  ts 
at  Pritznitz,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Prague,  consisted  of 
but  twenty-two  thousand  men,  poorly  armed,  badly  clothed, 
wretchedly  supplied  with  military  stores,  and  almost  in  a  state 
of  mutiny  from  an-eai-s  of  pay.  The  generals  were  in  per- 
plexity and  disagreement.  Some,  in  the  recklessness  of  de- 
spair, were  for  marching  to  meet  the  foo  and  to  lisk  a  battle  ; 
others  were  for  avoiding  a  conflict,  and  thus  proti'acting  the 
war  till  tjie  "severity  of  winter  should  drive  their  c 
the  field,  when  they  would  have  some  tiiiu'  to 
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another  year's  campaign.  These  difficulties  led  Frederic  to 
apply  for  a  truce.  But  Ferdinand  was  too  wise  to  lose  by 
wasting  time  in  negotiations,  vantage  ground  he  had  already 
gained.  He  refiised  to  Usten  to  any  word  except  the  une- 
quivocal declaration  that  Frederic  relinquished  all  right  to  the 
crown.  Pressing  his  forces  onward,  he  drove  the  Bohemians 
from  behind  their  ramparts  at  Pritznitz,  and  pursued  them 
down  the  Moldau  even  to  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Upon  a  magnificent  eminence  called  the  Wliiie  Mountain, 
which  commanded  the  city  and  its  most  important  approaches, 
the  disheartened  army  of  Fredeiic  stopped  in  its  flight,  and 
made  its  last  stand.  The  enemy  were  in  hot  pureuit.  The 
Bohemians  in  bi'eathless  haste  began  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments  along  the  ravines,  and  to  plant  their  batteiies  on  the 
hills,  -when  the  banners  of  Ferdinand  were  seen  approachmw. 
The  emperor  was  too  energetic  a  warrior  to  allow  his  panic- 
Btiieken  foes  time  to  regain  their  courage.  Without  an  hour's 
delay  he  urged  his  victorious  columns  to  the  charge.  The 
Bohemians  fought  desperately,  with  far  move  spirit  than  could 
have  been  expected.  But  they  were  ovoi-powcred  by  num- 
bers, and  in  one  short  hour  tlie  army  of  Fi-edenc  was  an- 
nihilated. Four  thousand  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  one 
thousand  were  drowned  in  the  frantic  attempt  to  swim  tlie 
Moldau,  and  the  rest  were  either  dispersed  as  fugitives  over 
hill  and  -valley  or  taken  captive.  The  victory  of  the  emperor 
was  complete,  the  hopes  of  Frederic  crushed,  and  the  fate  of 
Bohemia  sealed. 

The  contemptible  Frederic,  while  this  fierce  battle  was 
raging  beneath  the  vciy  walls  of  his  capital,  instead  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
in  the  banqueting-hall  of  his  palace,  bowing  and  smilinc  and 
feasting  his  friends.  The  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Bohemian  army,  had  sent  a  most  nrgeiit  messa'^e 
to  the  king,  intreating  him  to  dispatch  immediately  to  liis  aid 
all  the  troops  in  the  city,  and  especially  to  repair  himself  to 
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tie  camp  to  encourage  the  troops  Ij  hi.  preaenco.  Freaerio 
w«»  at  the  table  Tthen  he  received  this  meisage,  and  sent  wovd 
back  that  he  could  not  come  until  after  dinner.  A»  soon  as 
the  combat  commenced,  another  still  more  urgent  meiaago  was 
sent,  to  which  ho  returned  the  .ame  reply.  Afler  cJfawr  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  gate  which  led  to  the 
White  Mountain.  The  thunders  of  the  terrible  battle  idled 
the  air  ;  the  whole  city  was  in  the  wildest  state  of  terror  and 
ooniiiBion ;  the  gates  barred  and  baiTicaded.  Even  the  king 
could  not  get  out.  Ho  climbed  one  ot  the  towers  of  the  waU 
and  looked  out  upon  the  gory  held,  strewn  with  corpses,  where 
his  army  had  been,  but  was  no  more.  He  relumed  hastily  to 
his  palace,  and  met  there  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who,  with  a 
few  fugitives,  had  succeeded  in  entering  the  city  by  one  of  the 
gates. 

The  dty  now  could  not  defend  itself  for  an  hour,  the 
batteries  of  Ferdinand  wore  beginning  to  phiy  upon  the  walls, 
when  Frederic  sent  out  a  Hag  of  truco  soliciting  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  they  might  negotiate  re- 
specting peace.  The  peremptory  reply  returned  was,  that 
there  should  not  bo  trnco  for  a  single  moment,  unto.  Fred- 
eric would  renounce  all  pretension  to  the  ci-own  of  Bohemia. 
With  snch  a  renunciation  truce  would  bo  gnmtod  for  eight 
hom     Frederic  acceded  to  the  demand,  and  the  noise  of  war 
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FERDINAND    II. 


:.— EsEKSi  OF  WiLtessTEiN.— THuar 

BiSOB.— SBVESmES  IS  BoilEMIA.— De3( 


rpHE  citizens  of  Prague  were  indignant  at  the  pusillanimity 
-»-  of  Frederic.  In  a  body  they  repaired  to  the  palace  and 
tried  to  rouse  his  feeble  spirits.  They  urged  him  to  adopt  a 
manly  resistance,  and  offered  to  mount  the  ramparts  and  heat 
off  the  foe  until  succor  could  arrive.  But  Frederic  told  them 
that  be  had  resolved  to  leave  Prague,  that  he  should  escape 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  advised  them  to  capitu- 
late on  the  most  favorable  terms  they  could  obtain.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  city  were  in  despair.  They  knew  that  they 
hid  nothing  to  hope  iiom  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and 
thit  there  was  no  ssJvition  for  them  from  irretrievable  ruin 
but  in  the  most  desperate  warfare.  Even  now,  though  the 
enemy  was  at  then  gate"  their  situation  was  by  no  means 
hopeless  with  i  leidei  of  iny  energy. 

We  have  stiU,"  they  urged,  "  sufBcient  strength  to  with- 
stand a  siege.  The  city  is  not  invested  on  every  side,  and 
reinforcements  can  enter  by  some  of  the  gates.  We  have 
ample  means  in  the  city  to  support  all  the  troops  which  can 
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3.  within  its  walls.  Tlic  soldiers  who  have  escaped 
from  the  disastrous  battle  need  but  to  see  the  Bohemian  ban- 
nera  again  unfurled  and  to  hear  the  blast  of  the  bugle,  to  re- 
turn to  their  ranks.  Eight  thousand  troops  "He  within  a  few 
hours'  inarch  of  us.  There  is  anutiier  stroi  g  bind  in  the  real 
of  the  enemy,  prepared  to  cut  off  theu  (,c  minunicitioris 
Several  strong  fortresses,  fiilel  with  aims  and  immunition, 
are  still  in  our  possession,  aud  the  Bohi-mians  animitL  1  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestoi-s,  arc  cagur 
to  retrieve  their  fortunes." 

Had  Fiederio  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  perseverance  and 
energy  of  Ferdinand,  with  these  resources  he  might  soon  have 
arrested  the  steps  of  the  conqueror.  Kever  was  the  charac- 
teiistic  remark  of  Napoleon  to  If  ey  better  verified,  that  "  an 
army  of  deer  led  by  a  lion  is  better  than  an  army  of  lions  led 
by  a  deer."  Frederic  was  panic^tricken  for  fear  he  might 
^I  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  from  whom  he  well  knew  that 
he  was  to  expect  no  mercy.  With  ignominious  haste,  aban- 
doning eveiy  thing,  even  the  coronation  regalia,  at  midnight, 
surrounded  by  a  few  friends,  ho  stole  out  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  alloived  himself  no 
rest  until  he  was  safe  within  the  walls  of  Berlin,  two  hundred 
miles  from  Prague, 

The  despairing  citizens,  thus  deserted  by  their  sovereign, 
and  with  a  victorious  foe  at  their  very  walls,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  throw  open  their  gates  and  submit  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.  The  next  day  the  whole  imperial  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  with  floating  bannera  and  exultant  niu- 
wc,entered  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  took  possession  of  the 
palaces.  The  tyi-ant  Ferdinand  was  as  vengrful  and  venomous 
as  he  was  vigorous  and  unyielding.  The  city  was  immediately 
disarmed,  and  the  government  intrusted  to  a  vigorous  Roman 
Catholic  prince,  Chai'les  of  Liclitenstein,  A  strong  gai-rfson 
was  left  in  the  city  to  crush,  with  a  bloody  hand,  any  indica- 
tions of  insuiTection,  aud  then  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  returned 
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with  most  of  hia  army  to  Mimieh,  his  capital,  tottering  be- 
ne ath  the  burden  of  phmder. 

There  waa  a  moment's  lull  before  the  tempest  of  imperial 
wrath  buret  upon  doomed  Bohemia.  Ferdinand  seemed  to 
deliberate,  and  gatlier  his  strength,  that  lie  might  strike  a 
blow  which  would  be  felt  forevei-.  He  did  strike  such  a  blow 
—one  which  has  bofeii  remembeied  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  for  ages  to  come — one  which 
doomed  parents  and  children  to  weary  years  of  vagabondage, 
peauiy  and  woe  which  must  have  made  life  a  burden. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Ist  of  Januaiy,  three  months  after 
the  capitulation,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Prague  had  be- 
gun to  hope  that  there  might,  ailer  all,  be  some  mercy  in  the 
bosom  of  Ferdinand,  forty  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place 
were  simultaneously  arrested.  Thoy  were  torn  from  their  fiimi- 
lies  and  thrown  mto  dungeons  where  they  were  kept  in  terrific 
suspense  for  four  months.  They  were  then  brought  before  an 
imperial  commission  and  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 
All  their  property  was  confiscated,  nothing  whatever  being 
left  for  their  helpless  families.  Twenty-three  were  immediate- 
ly executed  upon  the  scaffold,  and  all  the  rest  were  either  con- 
signed to  life-long  impiisonment,  or  driven  into  banishment. 
Twenty-seven  other  nobles,  who  had  escaped  from  the  king- 
dom, were  declared  traitors.  Their  castles  were  seized,  their 
property  confiscated  and  presented  as  rewards  to  Roman  Cath- 
olic nobles  who  were  the  friends  of  Ferdinand,  An  order 
was  then  issued  for  all  the  nobles  and  landholders  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  send  in  a  confession  of  whatever  aid  they  had 
rendered,  or  encouragement  they  bad  given  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. And  the  most  terrible  vengeance  was  threatened  against 
any  one  who  should  afterward  be  proved  guilty  of  any  act 
whatever  of  which  be  had  not  made  confession.  The  conster- 
nation which  this  deciee  excited  was  so  groat,  that  not  only 
was  every  one  anxioaa  to  confess  the  slightest  act  which  could 
lie  construed  as  unfriendly  to  the  emperor,  but  many,  in  their 
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terror,  were  driven  to  accuse  themselves  of  guilt,  who  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  movement.  Seven  hundred  nobles,  and 
the  whole  body  of  Protestant  landholders,  placed  thoir  names 
on  th  It  of  those  who  confessed  guilt  and  implored  pardon. 
The  fi  ud-hkc  emperor,  then,  in  the  mockery  of  mercy,  de- 
1  d  thit  ill  view  of  his  great  ciemency  and  their  humble 
of  n,  he  -would  spare  their  forfeited  lives,  and  would  only 
p  n  h  th  mbydepriving  themoftheirestatea.  He  took  their 
m  n  their  estates,  their  property,  and  turned  them  adrift 
J  n  th  world,  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  fugitives 
and  p  nniless.  Thus  between  one  and  two  thousand  of  the 
m  t  an  ent  and  noblo  families  of  the  kingdom  were  rendered 
h  u  1  and  utterly  beggared.  Their  friends,  involved  with 
th  m  n  the  same  woe,  could  render  no  assistance.  They  were 
d  no  n  d  as  traitors ;  no  one  dared  befriend  them,  and  their 
p  ss  ons  were  given  to  those  who  had  rallied  beneath  the  ban- 
n  of  the  emperor.  "  To  the  victoi-s  belong  the  spoils."  No 
pen  can  describe  the  ruin  of  these  ancient  families.  No  imagi- 
nation can  follow  them  in  their  steps  of  starvation  and  despair, 
until  death  came  to  their  relief 

Ferdinand  considered  Protestantism  and  rebellion  as  syn- 
onymous terms.  And  well  ho  might,  for  Protestantism  has 
ever  been  arrayed  as  firmly  against  civil  as  against  reli^ona 
despotism.  The  doctrines  of  the  refoi-mers,  from  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  have  always  been  associated  ii'ith  political 
liberty.  Ferdinand  was  determined  to  crush  Protestantism. 
The  punishment  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  to  be  a  signal  and 
an  appalling  warning  to  all  who  in  future  should  think  of  disput- 
ing the  imperial  sway.  The  elector  himself,  having  renovmced 
the  throne,  had  escaped  beyond  the  emperor's  reach.  But  Fer- 
dinand took  possession  of  his  ancestral  territories  and  divided 
them  among  his  Roman  Catholic  allies.  The  electoral  vote 
which  he  hold  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  Ferdinand  transferred 
to  the  Dute  of  Bavaria,  thus  reducing  the  Protestant  vote  to 
two,  and  securing  an  additional  Catholic  suffrage.    The  ban  of 
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the  empire  was  also  puhHahed  against  the  Prince  of  Aubalt, 
the  Connt  of  Hohenloe,  and  the  Duke  Jaegendoi-i;  who  had 
beeo  suppoi'ters  of  Fi'ederie.  This  ban  of  the  empire  deprived 
them  of  their  tewitories,  of  their  rank,  and  of  their  posses- 

The  Protestants  throughout  the  empire  were  terrified  by 
these  fierce  acts  of  vengeance,  and  were  feai-ful  of  sharing 
tlie  same  fate.  They  now  regretted  bitterly  that  tliey  had  dis- 
banded their  organization.  They  dared  not  make  any  move 
against  the  emperor,  wlio  was  flushed  with  pride  and  power, 
lest  he  should  pounce  at  once  upon  them.  The  emperor  con- 
sequently marched  unimpeded  in  his  stern  chastisements. 
Frederic  was  thus  deserted  entirely  by  tlie  Protestant  union ; 
and  his  father-in-law,  James  of  England,  in  accordance  with 
his  threat,  refused  to  lend  him  any  aid.  Various  most  heroic 
efforts  were  made  by  a  few  intrepid  nobios,  but  one  after 
another  they  were  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  emperor. 

Ferdinand,  having  thus  triumphed  over  all  his  foes,  and 
Laving  divided  their  domains  among  his  own  followers,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  electors  who  wei'e  devoted  to  his  cause,  at 
Ratisbon,  on  the  2oth  of  February,  1623,  to  confiimi  what  he 
had  done.  In  eveiy  portion  of  the  empire,  where  the  arm  of 
the  emperor  could  reach  them,  the  Protestants  wert  veceivlng 
heavy  blows.  They  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed  and  aronsed. 
Tlie  Catholics  all  over  Europe  were  renewing  their  league  ;  all 
the  Catholic  powera  were  banded  together,  and  Prote^antism 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  beiiig  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  perse- 


cution. 


Other  parts  of  Europe  also  began  to  look  with  alarm  upon 
the  vast  power  acquired  by  Austria.  There  was  but  little  of 
conciiialion  in  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  hie  unbounded 
success,  M-hile  it  rendered  him  more  haughty,  excited  also  the 
jealousy  of  the  neighboring  powers.  In  Lower  Saxony,  nearly 
all  the  nobles  and  men  of  influence  ivere  Protestants.  The 
piincipal  poi-tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  was  in  their 
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hands.  It  was  very  evident  tliat  unless  the  despotism  of  Fer- 
dinand was  checked,  he  woalA  soon  west  from  them  their 
titles  and  possessions,  and  none  tlie  less  readily  because  he  had 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  Elector  of  Saxoiiy  to  remain  nentrul 
while  he  tore  the  crown  of  Bohemia  from  the  Elector  of  the 
Palatine,  and  despoiled  him  of  his  wide-spread  ancestral  ter- 
ritories. 

James  I.  of  England  had  been  negotiating  a  marriage  of 
hia  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  subsequently  Charles  I.,  with 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  would  have  been, 
in  that  day,  a  brilliant  match  for  his  son ;  and  as  the  Span- 
ish monarch  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  a 
cooperator  with  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  all  his 
measures  in  Germany,  it  was  an  additional  reason  why  James 
should  not  interfere  in  defense  of  his  son-in-iaw,  Frederic  of 
the  Palatine.  But  now  this  match  was  broken  off  bj  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hanghty  English  minister  Buckingham,  who  had 
the  complete  control  of  the  feeble  mmd  of  the  British  mon- 
ai-ch.  A  treaty  of  mariTago  was  soon  concluded  between  the 
Frioce  of  Waies  and  Henrietta,  a  princess  of  Finance.  There 
was  hereditary  hostility  between  France  and  Spain,  and  both 
England  and  France  were  now  quite  willing  to  humble  the 
honse  of  Austria.  The  nobles  of  Lower  Saxony  availed  them- 
selves of  this  new  turn  in  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  obt^ned 
promises  of  aid  from  them  both,  and,  through  their  interces- 
sion, aid  also  from  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Richelieu,  the  imperious  French  minister,  was  embar- 
rassed by  two  antagonistic  passions.  He  was  eager  to  humble 
the  house  of  Austria ;  and  this  he  could  only  do  by  lending 
sad  to  the  Protestants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition  to  restore  the  royal  authority  to  un- 
limited power,  and  this  he  could  only  accomplish  by  aiding 
the  house  of  Austria  to  ernsh  the  Protestants,  whose  love  of 
freedom  all  despots  have  abhorred.  Impelled  by  these  con- 
flicting passions,  he  did  ali  in  his  power  to  extirpate  ProU'st- 
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sntism  from  France,  while  he  omitted  neither  Jures  Dor  in- 
trigues to  urge  the  Protestants  in  Germany  to  rise  against  the 
despotism  of  Austria.  Giistavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  was 
personally  inimical  to  Ferdinand,  in  oonsequence  of  injuries 
he  had  received  at  his  hands.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was 
cousin  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Frederic,  and,  in  addition 
to  this  interest  in  the  conflict  which  relationship  gave  him,  be 
was  also  trembling  lest  some  of  his  own  possessions  should 
soon  be  wrested  from  him  by  the  al!-grasping  emperor.  A 
year  was  employed,  the  year  1624,  in  innumerable  secret  in- 
trigues, and  plana  of  combination,  for  a  general  rising  of  the 
Protestant  powers.  It  was  necessary  that  the  utmost  secrecy 
should  be  observed  in  forming  the  coalition,  and  that  all 
should  be  ready,  at  the  same  moment,  to  cooperate  agiiinst  a 
foe  so  able,  so  detei-minod  and  so  powerful. 

Matters  being  thus  essentially  arranged,  the  States  of  Lower 
Saxony,  who  were  to  take  the  lead,  held  a  meeting  at  Sege- 
berg  on  the  26th  of  March,  1625.  They  foi-med  a  league  for 
the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberties,  settled  the 
amount  of  money  and  men  which  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties was  to  furnish,  and  chose  Christian  IV,,  King  of  Denmark, 
their  leader.  The  emperor  had  for  some  time  suspected  that 
a  confedei'acy  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  had  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  every  movement.  The  vail  was  now  laid 
aside,  and  Christian  IV.  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the 
reasons  why  they  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  emperor. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  blaze  of  war,  wliich  wrapped  all 
northern  Europe  in  a  wide  conflagration.  Victory  ebbed 
and  flowed,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Austria — all  the 
States  of  the  empire,  were  swept  and  devastated  by  purauing 
and  retreating  armies.  But  gi-adually  the  emperor  g^ned. 
First  he  overwhelmed  all  opposition  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
riveting  anew  the  shackles  of  despotism,  rewarded  his  follow- 
ers with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  Then  lie  silenced  every 
murmur  in  Austria,  so  that  no  foe  dared  lift  up  the  voice  or 
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peep.  Then  he  poured  his  legions  into  Hungary,  swept  back 
the  tide  of  victory  whicli  liad  been  following  tlie  Hungarian 
banners,  and  struck  blow  aftor  blow,  until  Gabriel  Bethlehem 
was  compelled  to  cry  for  peace  and  mei-cy,  Bohemia,  pre- 
viously disarmed  and  impoverished,  was  speedily  sti'uck  down. 
And  now  the  emperor  tamed  his  energies  against  the 
panic-stricken  King  of  Denmark.  He  pursued  him  from  for- 
tresa  to  fortress ;  attacked  him  in  the  open  field,  and  beat 
him ;  attacked  him  behind  his  intrenchments,  and  drove  him 
from  them  through  the  valleys,  and  over  the  hills,  aci'oss 
rivers,  and  into  forests ;  bombarded  his  cities,  plundered  his 
provinces,  shot  down  his  subjects,  till  the  king,  reduced  almost 
to  the  last  extremity,  implored  peace.  The  emperor  repelled 
his  advances  with  scorn,  demanding  conditions  of  debasement 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  death.  The  King  of  Denmark  flod 
to  the  isles  of  the  Baltic,  Fevdmand  took  possession  of  the 
shores  of  this  northern  sea,  and  immediately  commenced  with 
vigor  creating  a  fleet,  that  he  might  have  sea  as  well  as  land 
forces,  that  he  might  pursue  the  Danish  monarch  over  the 
water,  and  that  he  might  more  effectually  punish  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden.  He  had  determined  to  dethrone  this 
monarch,  and  to  transfer  the  crown  of  Sweden  to  Sigismoud, 
his  brother-in-law,  King  of  Poland,  who  was  almost  as  zealous 
a  Roman  Catholic  as  was  the  emperor  himself 

He  drove  the  two  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  from  their  ter- 
ritoiy,  and  gave  the  rich  and  beautiful  duchy,  extending  along 
the  aoTith-eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  to  his  renowned  general, 
Wallenstein.  This  fierce,  ambitious  waiTior  was  made  gen- 
ei-alisMuio  of  all  the  imperial  troops  by  land,  and  admiral  of 
the  Baltic  sea.  Ferdinand  took  poasesaon  of  all  the  ports, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Keil,  to  Kolberg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persante.  Wismai-,  on  the  magnificent  bay  bearing  the  same 
name,  was  made  the  great  naval  depot ;  and,  by  building, 
buying,  hiring  and  robbing,  the  emperor  soon  collected  quite 
a  formidable  fleet.     The  immense  dwchy  of  Pomerania  was 
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juat  north-east  of  Mecklenburg,  extending  along  the  easterc 
shore  of  the  Baltic  sea  some  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
about  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  Though  the  duke  had  in  no  way 
displeased  Ferdinand,  the  empernr  gi-asped  the  niagiiiBcent 
duchy,  and  held  it  by  the  powei-  of  liia  resistless  armies. 
Croasing  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  ho  took  the  rich  and  pop- 
ulous islands  of  Eiigen  and  Usedoni,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city 
of  Stnilsuud,  which  almost  commanded  the  Baltic  sea. 

The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  appalled  by  the  rapid 
strides  of  the  imperial  general,  united  all  their  strength  to  re- 
sist him.  They  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Stralsund,  and 
sent  the  fleets  of  both  kingdoms  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack, 
and  succeeded  in  baffling  all  the  attempts  of  WaDenstein,  and 
finally  in  diiving  him  off,  though  lie  had  boasted  that  "  he 
would  reduce  Stralsund,  even  if  it  were  bound  to  heaven  with 
chains  of  adamant."  Though  frustrated  in  this  attempt,  the 
ai-mies  of  Ferdinand  had  swept  along  so  resistlessly,  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  for 
peace.  A  congress  was  accordingly  held  at  Lubec  in  May,  1629, 
when  peace  was  made ;  Ferdinand  I'etainiug  a  large  portion 
of  his  conquests,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  engaging  no  longer 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Ferdinand  was  now  triumphant  over  all  his  foes.  The 
Protestants  throughout  the  empire  were  crushed,  and  all  their 
allies  vanquished.  He  now  deemed  himself  omnipotent,  and 
with  wild  ambition  contemplated  the  utter  extii'pation  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  the  subjugation  of  nearly  all  of  Europe  to  hia 
sway.  He  formed  the  most  intimate  alliance  with  the  bi-aneh 
of  his  house  ruling  over  Spain,  hoping  that  thus  the  house  of 
Austiia  might  be  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Europe.  The 
condition  of  Europe  at  that  time  was  peculiarly  favorable  for 
the  designs  of  the  emperor.  Charles  I.  of  England  was  strug- 
gling against  that  Parliament  which  soon  depiived  him  both 
of  his  crown  and  his  head.  France  was  agitated,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  by  civil  war,  the  Catholics  striving  to 
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exterminate  the  Protestants.  Insurrections  in  Turkey  absorbed 
all  tlie  energies  of  tlie  Ottoman  court,  leaving  them  no  time 
to  think  of  interfering  with  the  affail^9  of  Europe.  The  King 
of  Denmark  was  humiliated  and  prostrate.  Sweden  was  too 
fer  distant  and  too  feeble  to  excite  alarm.  Sigismoud  of  Po- 
land was  in  intimate  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Gabriel  Beth- 
lehem of  Hungary  wne,  languishing  on  a  bed  of  disease  and 
pain,  and  only  asked  permission  to  die  in  peace. 

The  first  step  which  the  emperor  now  took  was  to  revoke 
all  the  concessions  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Protestants. 
In  Upper  Austria,  where  he  felt  especially  strong,  ho  abolished 
the  Protestant  worship  utterly.  In  Lower  Austria  he  was 
slightly  embarrassed  by  engagements  which  he  Ijad  so  solemnly 
made,  and  dared  not  trample  upon  them  without  some  Ut- 
ile show  of  moderation.  First  he  prohibited  the  circulation 
of  all  R-otestant  books;  he  then  annulled  all  baptisms  and 
marriages  performed  by  Protestants  ;  then  all  Protestants  were 
excluded  from  holding  any  civil  or  military  office ;  then  he  is- 
sued a  decree  that  all  the  children,  without  exception,  should 
be  educated  by  Catholic  priests,  and  that  every  individual 
ahonld  attend  Catholic  worship.  Thus  coil  by  coil  he  wound 
around  his  subjects  the  chain  of  unrelenting  intolerance. 

In  Bohemia  he  w.as  especially  severe,  appai-ently  delighting 
to  punish  those  who  had  made  a  struggle  for  civil  and  relig- 
ious libei'ty.  Eveiy  school  teacher,  university  professor  and 
Christian  minister,  was  ejected  from  office,  and  their  places  in 
schools,  universities  and  churches  were  supphed  by  Catholic 
monks.  No  poreon  was  allowed  to  exercise  any  mechanical 
trade  whatever,  unless  he  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
A  very  severe  fine  was  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  should  be 
detected  worshiping  at  any  time,  even  in  lamily  prayer,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the  Protestant  church. 
Protestant  mamagea  were  pronounced  illegal,  their  children 
illegitimate,  their  wills  invalid.  The  Protestant  poor  were 
driven  from  the  hospitals  and  the  alms-houses.     No  Protestant 
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was  allowod  to  reside  in  the  capital  city  of  Prague,  but,  what- 
ever hia  wealtii  or  rank,  lio  was  driven  igiiominionsly  from  the 
metropolis. 

In  the  smaller  towns  and  remote  provincea  of  the  kingdom, 
a  military  force,  accompanied  by  Jesuits  and  Capuehin  fnais, 
songht  out  the  Protestants,  and  they  were  exposed  to  every 
conceivable  insult  and  indignity.  Their  houses  were  pillaged, 
their  wives  and  children  surrendered  to  all  the  outrages  of  a 
cruel  soldiery  ;  many  were  massacred  ;  many,  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  were  driven  into  the  forest ;  many  were  put  to  the  tor- 
tnre,  and  as  their  bones  were  crushed  and  quivering  nerves 
were  torn,  they  were  required  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  persecution  to  which  the  Bohemians  were 
Bnbjeetcd  has  perhaps  never  been  exceeded  in  severity. 

While  Bohemia  was  wiithing  beneath  these  woes,  the  em- 
peror, to  secure  the  succession,  repaired  in  regal  pomp  to 
Prague,  and  crowned  his  son  King  of  Bohemia.  He  then  is- 
sued a  decree  abolishing  the  right  which  the  Bohemians  had 
claimed,  to  elect  their  king,  forbade  the  use  of  the  Bohemian 
language  in  the  court  and  in  all  public  trimsaetions,  and  an- 
nulled all  past  edicts  of  toleration.  He  proclaimed  that  no 
religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic  should  henceforth  be  toler- 
ated in  Bohemia,  and  that  all  who  did  not  immediately  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  diould  be  banished  fi'om  the  king- 
dom. This  cruel  edict  drove  into  banishment  thirty  thousand 
families.  These  Protestant  families  composed  the  best  portion 
of  the  community,  including  tlie  most  ilfnstrious  in  rank,  tte 
most  intelligent,  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  virtuous. 
No  State  could  meet  with  such  a  loss  without  feeling  it  deeply, 
and  Bohemia  has  never  yet  recovered  from  the  blow.  One  of 
the  Bohemian  historians,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  thus  de- 
scribes the  change  which  persecution  wrougiit  in  Bohemia  : 

"The  records  of  history  scarcely  furnish  a  similar  example 
of  such  a  change  as  Bohemia  undei-went  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  II.     In  1620,  the  monks  and  a  few  of  the  nobilitv 
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only  excepted,  the  whole  country  was  entii'ely  Protestant.  At 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  it  was,  in  appearance  at  least,  Catholic 
Till  the  battle  of  the  "White  Mountain  the  States  enjoyed  more 
exclusive  privileges  than  the  Parliament  of  England.  They 
enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  contracted  alliances,  declared 
jvar  and  peace,  and  cliose  or  confirmed  their  kings.  But  all 
these  they  now  lost. 

"  Tilt  this  fetal  period  the  Bohemians  wore  daring,  un- 
daunted, entei-prising,  emulous  of  fame ;  now  they  have  lost 
all  their  courage,  their  national  pride,  their  enterprising  spii-it. 
Their  cours^e  lay  buried  in  the  White  Mountain,  Individuals 
still  possessed  personal  valor,  military  ardor  and  a  thu-st  of 
glory,  but,  blended  with  other  oations,  they  resembled  the 
waters  of  the  Moldau  which  join  those  of  the  Elbe,  These 
united  streams  bear  ships,  ovei-flow  lands  and  overturn  rooks  ; 
yet  the  Elbe  is  only  mentioned,  and  the  MoIJau  forgotten. 

"  The  Bohemian  language,  which  had  been  used  in  all  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  which  was  in  high  estimation  among  the 
nobles,  fell  into  contempt.  The  German  was  introduced,  be- 
came the  general  language  among  tho  nobles  and  citizens,  aiid 
was  used  by  the  monks  in  theii  sermons.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  native  tongue,  wiiicli 
was  confined  to  the  villages  and  called  the  language  of  peas- 
ants. The  arts  and  sciences,  so  highly  cultivated  and  esteemed 
under  Ehodolph,  sunk  beyond  i-ecovery.  During  the  period 
which  immediately  followed  the  banishment  of  the  Protestants, 
Bohemia  scarcely  produced  one  man  who  became  eminent  in 
any  branch  of  learuirjg.  The  greater  part  of  the  schools  were 
conducted  by  Jesuits  and  other  monkish  orders,  and  nothing 
taught  therein  but  bad  Latin. 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  several  of  the  Jesuits  were  men 
of  gi'eat  learaing  and  science ;  but  their  system  was  to  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance.  Agreeably  to  this  principle  they 
gave  their  scholai-s  only  tho  rind,  and  kept  to  themselves  the 
pulp  of  lite  rat  m-e.    With  this  view  thoy  ti'.ivulcd  from  town  to 
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town  as  missionaries,  and  went  from  liouse  to  lionse,  examin- 
ing all  books,  which  the  landlord  was  compelled  under  pain  of 
eternal  damnation  to  produce.  The  greater  part  they  confis- 
cated and  TjuiTit.  They  thus  endeavored  to  extinguish  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  country,  labored  to  persuade  the  stu- 
dents that  before  the  introduction  of  their  order  into  Bohe- 
mia nothing  but  ignorance  prevailed,  and  citrefully  concealed 
the  learned  labors  and  even  the  names  of  our  ancestors." 

Ferdinand,  having  thus  bound  Bohemia  hand  and  foot,  and 
having  accomjilished  all  his  purpose  in  that  kingdom,  now  en- 
deavored, by  cautious  but  very  decisive  steps,  to  expel  Prot- 
estant doctrines  from  all  parts  of  the  German  empire.  Decree 
succeeded  decree,  depriving  Protestants  of  their  rights  and 
conferring  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  wealth  and  station.  He 
had  a  powerful  and  triumphant  standing  army  at  his  control, 
under  the  energetic  and  bigoted  Wallenstem,  ready  and  able 
to  enforce  his  ordinances.  No  Protestant  prince  dared  to 
make  any  show  of  resistance.  All  the  church  property  was 
torn  from  the  Protestants,  and  this  vast  sum,  together  with 
the  confiscated  territories  of  those  Protestant  princes  or  no- 
bles who  had  ventured  to  resist  the  emperor,  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal a  large  fund  from  which  to  reward  his  followers.  The 
emperor  kept,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  spoils  in  his  own 
hands  for  the  enriching  of  his  own  family. 

This  state  of  things  soon  alarmed  even  the  Catholics.  The 
emperor  was  growing  too  powerful,  and  his  power  was  bear- 
ing profnsely  its  natural  fruit  of  pride  and  arrogance.  The 
army  was  insolent,  trampling  alike  upon  friend  and  foe.  As 
there  was  no  longer  any  war,  the  amiy  had  become  merely 
the  sword  of  the  emperor  to  maintain  his  despotism,  Wallen- 
stein  had  become  so  essential  to  the  emperor,  and  possessed 
such  power  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that  he  assumed  all  the 
air  and  state  of  a  sovereign,  and  msulted  the  highest  nobles 
and  the  most  powerful  bishops  by  his  assumptions  of  superior- 
ity. The  electors  of  tije  empire  perceiving  that  the  emperor 
12* 
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was  centroUidiig  power  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  they  would 
soon  become  merely  proviiicia!  governors,  compelled  to  obey 
his  laws  and  subject  to  his  appointment  and  removal,  began  to 
whisper  to  each  other  their  alarm. 

The  Dnlie  of  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  the  German  empire.  He  had  been  the  rival  of  Count  Wal- 
lenstein,  and  was  now  exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  arrogance  of 
this  haugiity  military  chief.  Wallenstein  was  the  emperor's 
right  arm  of  strength.  Inflamed  by  as  intense  an  ambition  as 
ever  buraed  in  a  human  bosom,  every  thoHght  and  energy 
was  devoted  to  self-aggrandizement.  He  had  been  educated 
a  Protestant,  but  abandoned  those  views  for  the  Catholic  faith 
which  opened  a  more  alluring  field  to  ambition.  Sacrificing 
the  passions  of  youth  he  married  a  widow,  infii-m  and  of  ad- 
vanced age,  but  of  great  wealth.  The  cleath  of  his  wrinkled 
bride  soon  left  him  the  vast  property  without  incumbrance. 
He  then  entered  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  which  fevered 
hia  political  prospects,  marrying  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
Count  Harrucb,  who  was  one  of  the  emperor's  greatest  fii- 
vorites. 

When  Ferdinand's  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  knew 
not  in  which  way  to  find  either  money  or  "an  army,  Wallen- 
stein offered  to  raise  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  own  expense, 
to  pay  tbeir  wages,  supply  them  witii  arms  and  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  to  call  upon  the  emperor  for  no  pecuniary 
assistance  whatever,  if  the  emperor  would  allow  him  to  retain 
the  plunder  he  could  extort  from  the  conquered.  Upon  this 
majestic  scale  Wallenstein  planned  to  act  the  pai-t  of  a  high- 
wayman. Fei-dioand's  necessities  were  bo  great  that  he  glad- 
ly availed  himself  of  this  infamous  offer.  Wallenstein  made 
money  by  the  bargain.  Wherever  ho  marched  he  compelled 
the  people  to  support  his  army,  and  to  support  it  luxuriously. 
The  emperor  had  now  constituted  him  admiral  of  the  Baltic 
fleet,  and  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  duke,  with  the 
splendid  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  principality  of  Sagan 
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ill  Silesia,  Hia  overbearing  conduct  and  bis  onorinoiis  extor- 
tiona— he  baving,  in  seven  years,  wrested  from  the  German 
princes  more  than  four  hundred  million  of  dollars — excited  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent,  in  which  Uio  powerful  Dnke  of 
Bavai-ia  took  the  lead. 

Envy  is  a  Kironger  passion  than  political  reii;,'ioii.  Zealous 
as  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  been  in  the  cauKC  of  the  papal 
■church,  he  now  forgot  that  church  in  his  zeal  to  abase  an  ar- 
rogant  and  insnlting  rival.  Eicbclien,  the  prime  minister  of 
France,  was  eagerly  watching  for  opportunities  to  humiliate 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  he,  with  alacrity,  met  the  advances 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  conspired  with  him  to  form  a  Catli- 
o!ic  league,  to  check  the  ambition  of  Wallenstein,  and  to  aiTest 
the  enormous  strides  of  the  emperor.  With  this  object  in  view, 
a  large  number  of  the  most  powerful  Catholic  princes  met  at 
Heidelberg,  in  Mai-ch,  162!),  and  passed  resolutions  soliciting 
Ferdinand  to  summon  a  diet  of  the  German  empire  to  take 
into  consideration  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  army  of  Wallen- 
stein, and  to  propose  a  remedy.  The  emperor  had.  In  his 
arrogance,  commanded  the  princes  of  the  various  States  in 
the  departments  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  to  disband  their 
troops.     To  this  demand  they  returned  the  hold  and  spirited 

"Till  we  have  received  an  in dcinnifi cation,  or  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  our  expenses,  wo  will  neither  disband  a  single 
soldier,  nor  relinquish  a  foot  of  territory,  ecclesiastical  or  secu- 
lar, demand  it  who  wUl." 

The  empei-or  did  not  venture  to  disregard  the  request  for 
him  to  summon  a  diet.  Indeed  he  was  anxious,  on  his  own 
account,  to  convene  the  electors,  for  be  wished  to  secure  the 
election  of  his  son  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  lie  needed 
succors  to  aid  him  in  the  ambitious  wars  which  he  was  waging 
in  various  and  distant  parts  of  Europe,  The  diet  was  assem. 
bled  at  Ratisbon  :  tJie  emperor  presided  in  person.  As  he  had 
important  fovors  to  solicit,  he  assumed  a  very  conciliatory  tone. 
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He  expressed  hb  regret  that  the  troops  had  been  guilty  of  such 
disorders,  anA  promised  immediate  redress.  He  then,  suppos- 
ing that  his  proruise  would  be  an'  ample  satisfaction,  very  gra- 
ciously solicited  of  them  the  succession  of  the  imperial  throne 
for  his  son,  and  supplies  for  bis  army. 

But  the  electors  were  not  at  all  in  a  pliant  mood.  Some 
were  resolved  that,  at  al!  hazards,  the  imperial  army,  which 
threatened  Gennany,  should  be  reduced,  and  that  WulJenstein 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  command.  Others  were  eqnally 
determined  that  the  crown  of  the  empii'e  should  not  doseciui 
to  the  son  of  Ferdinand.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  headed  the 
party  who  would  debase  Wallenstein  ;  and  Cardinal  Ri(iheU|H_, 
with  all  the  potent  influences  of  intrigue  and  bribery  at  ^'e 
command  of  the  French  court,  wa.s  the  soul  of  the  party  re- 
solved to  wrest  the  crown  of  the  empire  from  the  bouse  of 
Austria.  Richelieu  sent  two  of  the  most  accomplished  diplo- 
matists France  could  fiiniish,  as  ambassadors  to  the  diet,  who, 
while  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  guise  of  friendship, 
were  to  do  evci-y  thing  in  their  power  to  thwart  tbe  election 
of  Ferdinand's  son.  These  were  supplied  with  inexhaustible 
means  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  were  authorized  to  make 
any  promises,  however  extravagant,  which  should  be  deemed 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  their  object. 

Ferdinand,  long  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way,  was  not 
anticipating  any  serious  resistance.  Ho  was  therefore  amazed 
and  confounded,  when  the  diet  returned  to  him,  instead  of 
their  humble  submission  and  congratulations,  a  long,  detailed, 
emphatic  remonstrance  against  the  enormities  perpetrated  by 
the  imperial  army,  and  dejnanding  the  immediate  reduction 
of  the  ai-my,  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  and 
the  dismission  of  Wallenstein,  before  they  could  proceed  to 
anv  other  business  whatever.  This  bold  stand  animated  tbe 
Protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  and  they  began  to  be  clam- 
orous for  their  rights.  Some  of  the  Catholics  even,  espoused 
their  cji\ise,  warning  Ferdinand  that,  unless  he  granted  the 
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Pi-ot<^tants  some  degree  of  tokration,  they  wonM  seek  redress 
by  joining  the  enemies  of  the  empire. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame  three  demands 
more  obnoxious  to  the  emperor.  To  crush  the  Protestants 
had  absorbed  the  energies  of  his  life;  and  now  that  they  were 
utterly  prostrate,  to  lift  them  up  and  place  them  on  their  feet 
again,  was  an  idea  he  could  not  endme  The  impetial  airaj 
had  been  his  supple  tool  By  its  mstiumLiitahty  he  had 
gained  al!  his  power,  and  b-y  its  energies  alone  he  letained 
that  power.  To  disband  the  aimv  waste  leiiehimseli  de- 
fenseless. AVallenstein  hid  been  c\ery  thing  to  the  empeioi, 
and  Ferdinand  stiD  needed  the  support  of  his  inflexible  and 
uilBpi-upulous  energies.  Wall  en  stein  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
emperor  advising  him  in  this  hour  of  perplexity.  His  counsel 
was  characteristic  of  his  impetuous,  headlong  spirit.  He  ad- 
vised the  emperor  to  pour  his  army  into  the  territory  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaiia ;  chastise  him  and  al!  his  associates  for  their 
insolence,  and  thus  overawe  the  rest.  But  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia was  in  favor  of  electing  the  emperor's  son  as  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne  of  the  empire;  and  Ferdinand's  heart 
was  fixed  upon  this  object, 

"Dismiss  Wallenstem,  and  reduce  the  army,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  "and  the  Catholic  electors  will  vote  for 
your  son  ;  grant  the  required  toleration  to  the  Protestants, 
and  they  will  vote  for  him  likewise." 

The  emperor  yielded,  deciding  in  his  own  mind,  aided  by 
the  Jesuitical  suggestions  of  a  monk,  that  ho  could  after- 
wards recall  Wallenstein,  and  assemble  anew  his  dispersed 
battalions.  He  dismissed  sixteen  thousand  of  his  best  cav- 
alry ;  suspended  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  edicts  against 
the  Piotestants,  and  implored  Wallenstein  to  resign  his  post. 
The  emperor  was  teriibly  afraid  that  this  proud  general  would 
refuse,  and  would  lead  the  army  to  mutiny.  The  emperor 
accordingly  accompanied  his  request  with  every  expression 
of  gratitude  and  regret,  and  assured  the  general  of  his  con- 
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tinued  favor.  Wallensteio,  well  awaro  that  the  disf^iMce 
would  be  but  temporary,  quietly  yielded.  He  dismissed  tlie 
envoys  of  the  emperor  with  presents,  wrote  a  very  submis- 
sive lettei-,  and,  with  much  ostentation  of  obedieace,  retired 
to  private  life. 
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CHAPTER    5VIII. 

•fERDLSrlND    II.    AND    GUSTAYUS    ADOLPHUa 


B*TT1.K  OF  LeIFSIC— Tkr  BwBDKS  PESEIKATB  BOIIBHIA.— FrEEBOJI  of  OOSSCIFJIOE 

laTAnLrairEP.— Death  ofThlt.— Tub  Retieehebt  op  Willessteis  — The  Con 

M.SP  EESUMKB  BY    WALLENaTElH.-CAPTDBE    OF    P B A « UE.-EWCOUNTEE  KETWEEN 
■WaILEBSTEIS  .SB  GDatAT«9.-l!Arais  OP  LOTZES—Dea™  of  OL'r^TAVUS. 

fpHE  hand  of  Fiance  was  coiispicuous  in  wresting  all  these 
-L  Bacrificea  from  the  erapevor,  and  was  then  still  more  eon- 
spicuoua  in  thwarting  his  plana  for  the  election  of  his  son. 
The  anihassadora  of  Richelieu,  with  diplomatic  adroitness, 
nrged  upon  the  diet  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  as  candidate  for  the 
imperial  crown.  This  tempting  offer  silenced  the  duke,  and 
he  could  make  no  more  efforts  for  the  emperor.  The  Prot- 
estants greatly  preferred  the  duke  to  any  one  of  the  lace  of 
the  bigoted  Ferdinand.  The  emperor  Mia  excessuelj  cha- 
grined by  this  aspect  of  affairs,  and  abruptly  dissoh  ed  the  diet. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  duped  by  France ,  that  a  cunning 
monk,  Richelieu's  ambassador,  had  outnitted  hmi  In  his 
vexation  he  exclaimed,  "  A  Capuchin  (Viar  has  disarmed  me 
with  hia  rosary,  and  covered  six  electoral  caps  mth  his 
cowl." 

The  emperor  was  meditating  vengeance — the  recall  of 
WaJlenstein,  the  reconstruction  of  the  army,  the  annulling  of 
the  edict  of  toleration,  the  march  of  an  invading  force  into  the 
territoriea  of  the  Duko  of  Bavaria,  and  the  chastisement  of 
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all,  Catholics  as  well  as  Piotestants,  who  had  aided  in  thwart- 
ing his  plans — when  suddenly  a  new  enemy  appeared.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphua,  King  of  Sweden,  reigning  over  hia  remote 
realms  on  the  western  shores  ofthe  Baltic,  though  a  zealous 
Piotestant,  was  reg.ii'ded  by  Ferdinand  as  a  foe  too  distant 
and  too  feeble  to  be  either  respected  or  feared.  But  Gus- 
tavua,  a  man  of  exalted  abilities,  and  of  vast  energy,  was 
watching  with  intense  interest  the  despotic  sti-idea  of  the  em- 
peror. In  his  endeavors  to  mediate  in  behalf  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany,  he  had  encountered  repeated  insults  on  the 
part  of  Ferdinand.  The  impeiial  troops  were  now  approach- 
ing his  own  kingdom.  They  had  driven  Christian  IV.,  King 
of  Denmark,  from  his  continental  territories  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  had  already  taken  possession  of  sevei'al  of 
the  islands,  and  were  constructing  a  fleet  which  threatened 
the  command  of  that  important  sea.  Gnstavus  was  alarmed, 
and  roused  himself  to  assume  the  championship  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  Europe.  He  conferred  with  all  the 
leading  Pi'otestant  princes,  formed  alliances,  secured  funds, 
stationed  troops  to  protect  his  own  frontiers,  and  then,  as- 
sembling the  States  of  his  kingdom,  entailed  the  succession 
of  the  crown  on  hia  only  child  Christiana,  expl.ained  to  them 
hb  plans  of  wai'  against  the  emperor,  and  concluded  a  digni- 
fied and  truly  pathetic  harangue  with  the  following  words. 

"The  enterprise  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage  is  not 
one  dictated  by  the  love  of  conquest  or  by  personal  ambition. 
Our  honor,  our  religion  and  oxir  independence  are  imperiled. 
I  am  to  encounter  great  dangers,  and  may.  fall  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  If  it  be  God's  will  that  I  should  die  in  the  defense 
of  liberty,  of  my  country  and  of  mankind,  I  cheerfully  surren- 
der myself  to  the  sacrifice.  It  is  my  duty  as  a  sovereign  to 
obey  the  King  of  kings  without  murmuring,  and  to  resign  the 
power  I  have  I'eceived  from  His  hands  whenever  it  shall  suit 
JTifl  all-wise  purposes.  I  shall  yield  up  my  last  breath  with  the 
firm  persuasion  that  Providenct  will  support  my  subjects  bo- 
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cause  they  are  faithful  and  virtuons,  and  that  my  ministerB, 
generals  and  senators  will  punctually  discharge  their  duty  to 
my  child  because  they  love  justice,  respect  me,  and  feel  for 
their  country." 

The  king  himself  was  affected  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
and  tears  moistened  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  stem  warriors 
who  sun-ounded  him.  With  general  acclaim  they  approved  of 
his  plan,  voted  him  all  the  succors  lie  required,  and  enthusi- 
astically offered  their  own  fortunes  and  lives  to  his  service, 
Gustavus  assembled  a  fleet  at  Elfsnaben,  crossed  the  Baltic 
sea,  and  in  June,  1630,  landed  thirty  thousand  troops  in 
Pomerania,  ichich  Wallensteia  had  overrun.  The  impeiial 
army,  unprepared  for  such  an  assault,  fled  before  the  Swedish 
king.  Starching  rapidly,  Gnstavus  took  Stettin,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  com- 
manding that  stream.  Driving  the  impeii^  troops  everywhere 
before  him  from  Pomerania,  and  pursuing  them  into  the  ad- 
joining Mark  of  Brandenburg,  he  took  possesion  of  a  large  part 
of  that  territory.  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Gtermany,  recapitulating  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  acts  of 
the  emperor,  and  calling  upon  all  Protestants  to  aid  in  an  en- 
teiprise,  in  the  success  of  which  the  very  existence  of  Protest- 
antism in  Germany  seemed  to  be  involved.  But  so  utterly 
had  the  emperor  crushed  the  spirits  of  the  Protestants  by  his 
fiend-like  severity,  that  but  few  ventured  to  respond  to  his 
appeal.  The  rulers,  however,  of  many  of  the  Protestant 
States  met  at  Leipsic,  and  without  venturing  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Gustavus,  and  without  even  alluding  to  his  invasion, 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  demanding  a  redi'esa 
of  grievances,  and  informing  him  that  they  had  decided  to 
establish  a  permanent  council  for  the  direction  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  for  their 
own  protection. 

Most  of  these  events  had  occurred  while  the  emperor,  with 
Walleastein,  was  at  Ratishon,  intriguing  to  secure  the  aucces- 
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sion  of  the  imperial  CTOWuforhisson,  They  both  looked  upon 
the  march  of  the  King  of  Sweden  into  the  heart  of  Germany 
as  tho  fool-hardy  act  of  a  mad  adventurer.  The  courtiers  ridi- 
culed his  ti'ansient  conqiiosts,  saying,  "  Gustavus  Adolphus  is 
a  king  of  snow.  Like  a  snowball  he  will  melt  in  a  southern 
clime."  Wallenstein  was  particularly  contemptuous.  "I  will 
whip  him  back  to  his  country,"  said  he,  "  like  a  truant  school- 
boy, with  rods,"  Ferdinand  was  for  a  time  deceived  by  these 
representations,  and  was  by  no  meana  aware  of  the  real  peril 
which  threatened  him.  The  diet  which  the  eraperor  had  as- 
sembled made  a  proclamation  of  war  agamst  Gustavus,  but 
adopted  no  measures  of  energy,  adequate  to  the  occasion.  The 
emperor  sent  a  silly  message  to  Gustavus  that  if  he  did  not 
retire  immediately  from  Germany  lie  would  attack  him  with 
his  whole  force.  To  this  folly  Gustavus  returned  a  contempt- 
uous reply, 

A  few  of  the  minor  Protestant  princes  now  ventured  to 
take  arms  and  join  the  standard  of  Gustavus.  The  important 
city  of  Magdeburg,  in  Sasony,  on  the  Elbe,  espoused  his  cause. 
This  city,  with  its  bastions  and  outworks  completely  com- 
manding the  Elbe,  formed  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
Europe,  It  contauied,  exclusive  of  its  strong  garrison,  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  now  evident  to  Ferdinand  that 
vigorous  actioD  was  called  for.  He  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  dignity,  recall  Wallenstein  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  he  had  dismissed  him.  He  accordingly  concentrated 
his  troops  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  Connt 
Tilly.  The  imperial  troops  were  dispatched  to  JIagdebnrg. 
They  surrounded  tho  doomed  city,  assailed  it  furiously,  and 
proclaimed  their  intention  of  making  it  a  signal  mark  of  im- 
perial vengeance.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Gustavus  to  hasten  to  their  relief^  he  was  foiled  in  his  en 
deavors,  and  tho  town  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  10th  of 
May.  Never,  perhaps,  did  earth  witness  a  more  onioi  cxhl 
bition  of  tho  horrors  of  war.     The  soul  sickens  in  tin?  ^/niiiein- 
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plation  of  outrages  so  fiend-like.  We  prefer  to  give  the  nar- 
rative oftliese  deeds,  wiiioli  it  is  the  duty  of  history  to  record, 
in  the  language  of  another, 

"  All  the  horrors  ever  exercised  against  a  captured  place 
were  repeated  and  almost  surpassed,  on  this  dreadful  event, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  subsequent  disorders  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  its  inhabitants 
and  of  Germany.  Neither  age,  beauty  nor  innocence,  neither 
infancy  nor  decrepitude,  found  refuge  or  compassion  from  the 
fury  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  No  retreat  was  sufficiently  se- 
cure to  escape  their  rapacity  and  vengeance ;  no  sanctuary 
sufficiently  sacred  to  repress  their  lust  and  ci-aelty.  Infants 
were  murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  daughters 
and  wives  violated  in  the  arms  of  their  fathers  and  huabands. 
Some  of  the  imperial  officers,  reooihng  from  this  terribJe  scene, 
flew  to  Count  Tilly  and  supplicated  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
carnage.  '  Stay  yet  an  hour,'  was  his  barbarous  reply ;  '  let 
the  soldier  have  some  compensation  for  his  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues.' 

"  The  troops,  left  to  themselves,  after  sating  their  passions, 
and  almost  exhausting  their  cruelty  in  three  hours  of  pilJa^o 
and  massacre,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  the  flames  wore  in  an 
instant  fpread  by  the  wind  to  every  quarter  of  the  place. 
Thei  opened  a  scene  which  surpassed  all  the  foi-mer  hon-ors. 
Those  wl  o  hal  1  tl  erto  escaped,  or  who  were  forced  by  the 
flames  f  o  the  I  ding-places,  experienced  a  more  dreadful 
fate.  N  nbc  s  ere  dilven  into  the  Elbe,  others  massacred 
with  e  ery  sj  ec  es  of  savage  barbarity— the  wombs  of  preg- 
nant women  ripped  up,  and  infants  thrown  into  the  fire  or 
impaled  on  pikes  and  suspended  over  the  flames.  History  has 
no  terms,  poetry  no  language,  painting  no  coloi's  to  depict 
all  the  boiTors  of  the  scene.  In  less  than  ten  houi-s  the  most 
rich,  the  most  flourishing  and  the  most  populous  town  in  Ger- 
many was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  cathedral,  a  single  convent 
and  a  few  miserable  huts,  wore  all  that  were  loft  of  its  numor- 
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ous  buildings,  and  scarcely  more  than  a  tlions.iTid  souls  :ill  that 
remained  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

"  After  an  intcvval  of  two  days,  when  the  soldiei-a  wei-e 
fetigued,  if  not  sated,  with  devastation  and  slaughter,  and  when 
the  flamea  had  begun  to  subside,  "Hlly  entered  the  town  in  til- 
nmph.  To  make  room  for  his  passage  the  streets  were  cleared 
and  sis  thousand  carcasses  thrown  into  the  Elbe.  He  ordered 
the  pillage  to  cease,  pardoned  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  taken  refnge  in  the  cathedi-al,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  flames  and  carnage,  had  remsuned  lliree  days  with- 
out food  or  refreshment,  under  all  the  terrors  of  impendmg 
fate.  After  hearing  a  Te  Deivm  in  the  midst  of  militai-y  pomp, 
he  paraded  the  streets ;  and  even  though  his  unfeeling  heart 
seemed  touched  with  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  the  savage  exultation  of  boasting  to  the  emperor, 
and  comparing  the  assault  of  Magdeburg  to  the  sack  of  Troy 
and  of  Jerusalem." 

This  terrible  display  of  vengeance  struck  the  Protestants 
with  consternation.  The  extreme  Catholic  party  were  exult- 
ant, and  their  chiefs  met  in  a  general  assembly  and  p 
olutions  approving  the  course  of  the  emperor  and 
him  their  support,  Ferdinand  was  much  encouraged  by  this 
change  in  his  favor,  and  declared  hia  intention  of  silencing  all 
Protestant  voices.  He  recalled  an  array  of  twenty -four  thou- 
sand men  from  Italy.  They  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  as  they 
marched  through  the  frontier  States  of  the  empire,  they  spread 
devastation  and  ruin  through  all  the  Protestant  territories, 
exacting  enormous  oontributiona,  compelling  the  Piotestant 
princes,  on  oath,  to  renounce  the  Protestant  league,  and  to  unite 
with  the  Catholic  confederacy  agamst  the  King  of  Sweden. 

In  the  meantime,  Gustavus  pressed  forward  into  the  duchy 
of  Meeklenbarg,  driving  the  imperial  troops  before  him.  Tilly 
retired  into  the  territory  of  tbe  Elector  of  Saxony,  robbing, 
burning  and  destroying  everywhere.  Uniting  his  force  with 
the  army  from  Italy  he  ravaged  the  conntiy,  rosistlessly  ad- 
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vandng  even  to  Leipsie,  and  capturing  the  city,  Tlie  elector, 
qoite  unable  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  foe,  retired  with  hia 
troops  to  the  Swedish  camp,  whero  he  entered  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Gustavus.  The  Swedish  army, 
thus  reinforced,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Leipsie,  and  amved 
before  its  walls  the  very  day  on  which  the  city  surrendered. 

Tilly,  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  advanced  to  meet 
them.  The  two  armies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  and  com- 
manded by  their  renowned  captains,  met  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  city.  Neither  of  the  commanders  had  ever  before  suffered 
a.  defeat.  It  was  a  duel,  in  which  one  or  the  other  must  &11. 
Every  soldier  in  the  ranks  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  hour.  For 
some  time  there  was  marching  and  countermarching— the 
planting  of  batteries,  and  the  gatliering  of  squadrons  and  solid 
columns,  each  one  hesitating  to  strike  tho  fli-st  blow.  At  last 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  three  pieces  of  cannon 
from  one  of  the  batteries  of  Tilly.  Instantly  a  thunder  peal  rolled 
along  the  extended  lines  from  wing  to  wing.  Tlie  awful  work 
of  death  was  begim.  Hour  after  hour  the  fierce  and  bloody 
fight  continued,  as  the  surges  of  victory  and  defeat  swept  to 
and  fro  upon  the  pl.iin.  But  the  ever  uncertdn  fortune  of  bat- 
tle decided  m  favor  of  the  Swedes.  As  the  darkness  of  even- 
ing came  prematurely  on,  deepened  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
which  canopied  the  field,  the  imperialists  were  everywhere 
flying  in  dismay.  Tilly,  having  been  sti'uck  by  three  baOs, 
was  conveyed  from  the  field  in  excruciating  pain  to  a  retreat 
in  Halle.  Seven  thousand  of  liis  troops  lay  dead  upon  the 
field.  Five  tJiousand  wei'c  taken  prisoners.  All  the  impeiial 
artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
The  rest  of  the  array  was  so  dispersed  that  but  two  thousand 
could  be  rallied  under  the  imperial  banners. 

Gustavus,  thus  triumphant,  dispatched  a  portion  of  his  army, 
under  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  rescue  Bohemia  from  the  ty- 
rant grasp  of  the  empei-or.  Gustavus  himself,  with  another 
poition,  marched  iu  various  directions  to  cut  off  the  resources 
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of  the  enemy  and  to  combine  the  scattered  parts  of  tbe  Prot- 
estant confederacy.  His  progress  was  like  tbe  tranquil  inarch 
of  a  sovereign  in  his  own  dominions,  greeted  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  Bubjects,  He  descended  the  Maine  to  the  Rhine, 
and  then  ascending  tbe  Rhine,  took  every  forti'ess  from  Maice 
to  Strasbourg.  While  Giistavns  vfoa  thus  extending  his  con- 
quests through  the  veiy  heart  of  Germany,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony reclaimed  ali  of  Bohemia  from  the  imperial  arms.  Prague 
itself  capitulated  to  the  Snxon  troops.  Oouut  Thum  led  the 
Saxon  troops  in  triumph  over  the  same  bridge  which  he,  but  a 
few  months  before,  had  traversed  a  fugitive.  He  found,  im- 
paled upon  the  bridge,  the  shriveled  heads  of  twelve  of  his 
companions,  which  ho  enveloped  in  black  satin  and  buried 
^vith  funeral  honors. 

The  Protestants  of  Bohemia  rose  enthusiastically  to  greet 
their  deliverers.  Their  churches,  schools  and  univei-sities  were 
reestablished.  Their  preachers  resumed  their  functions.  Many 
returned  from  exile  and  rejoiced  in  the  restoration  of  their 
confiscated  property.  The  Electoi-  of  Saxony  retaliated  upon 
the  Catholics  the  cruel  wrongs  which  they  had  inflicted  upon 
the  Protestants  Then  castles  weic  jlundeied,  their  nobles 
driven  into  exile  and  the  conquerors  loidcd  themsehei  with 
the  spoils  of  the  nn  pished 

But  Feidinand,  as  fiira  and  me-corable  m  ad\ef,ity  as  in 
prosperity,  boned  not  bLtoie  disastei  Hi-  roused  the  Catho- 
lics to  a  SLHse  of  then  dangei,  oiginizcd  new  coalitons,  laised 
new  armiLS  TiUj  with  recniited  foices,  was  ui^ed  on  to  ar- 
rest the  match  of  the  conqueror  Burnmg  undei  the  sense  of 
shame  for  his  defeat  at  Leipsic,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  veterans,  fell,  struck  by  a  rausket-ball,  and  died,  after  a 
few  days  of  intense  suffering,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
The  vast  Austrian  empire,  composed  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
States,  bound  together  only  by  the  iron  energy  of  Ferdinand, 
seemed  now  upon  the  eve  of  its  dissolution.  The  Protestants, 
who  composed,  in  most  of  the  States  a  majority,  wore  cordially 
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luilying  beneath  the  bannera  of  Gustavus.  Thoy  had  been  in 
a  state  of  desi)air.  They  now  rose  in  exalted  hope.  Many  of 
the  minor  piincea  who  had  been  nominally  Catholics,  hut  whose 
Christian  creeds  were  merely  political  dogmas,  threw  them- 
selves ioto  the  arms  of  Gustavus.  Even  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  so  helpless  in  his  isolation,  that,  champion  as  he  had  been 
of  the  Catholic  party,  there  seemed  to  be  no  salvation  for  him 
but  in  abandoning  the  cause  of  Ferdinand.  Gustavus  was  now, 
with  a  victorious  army,  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  He  was  ia 
possession  of  the  whole  western  country  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
fi-ontiers  of  Fi-ance,  and  apparently  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion were  in  sympathy  with  him. 

Ferdinand  at  fiist  resolved,  in  this  dire  extremity,  to  as- 
sume himself  the  command  of  his  armies,  and  in  person  to  enter 
the  field.  This  was  heroic  madness,  and  his  friends  soon  con- 
vinced him  of  the  folly  of  one  so  inexperienced  in  the  ari;a  of 
war  undertaking  to-  cope  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  now  the 
most  experienced  and  renowned  captain  in  Europe.  He  then 
thought  of  appointing  his  son,  the  Archduke  Ferdmand,  com- 
mander-in-chieC  But  Ferdinand  was  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  though  a  young  man  of  decided  abilities,  was  by 
no  means  able  to  encounter  on  the  field  the  skill  and  heroism 
of  the  Swedish  wanlor.  In  tJiis  extremity,  Ferdinand  was 
compelled  to  turn  his  eyes  to  his  discarded  general  Wal- 
len  stein. 

This  extraordinary  man,  in  renouncing,  at  the  command 
of  his  sovereign,  his  military  supremacy,  retired  with  bound- 
less wealth,  and  assumed  a  style  of  living  surpassing  even 
regal  splendor.  His  goigeous  f  alice  at  Pj^^ue  was  patrolled 
by  sentinels.  A  body  guild  ot  fifty  holbcidicrs,  in  sumptuous 
uniform,  ever  waited  in  his  ante-chambei  Twelve  nobles  at- 
tended his  person,  and  four  gentlemen  ushers  introduced  to 
his  presence  those  whom  In,  condescended  to  favor  with  an 
audience.  Sixty  pagci,  taken  trom  the  nic  t  illustrious  fami- 
lies, cmbeliished  his  courts      His  stenaid  w  is  a  baron  of  the 
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highest  rank;-  and  even  the  chamberlMn  of  the  emperor  )iad 
left  Ferdinand's  court,  that  he  might  serve  in  the  '  more 
princely  palace  of  this  haughty  subject.  A  hundred  guests 
dined  daily  at  his  table.  His  gardens  and  parks  were  em- 
bellished with  more  than  oriental  magnificence.  Even  his 
Btables  were  furnished  with  marble  mangei's,  and  supplied 
with  water  from  an  ever-living  fountain.  Upon  bis  journeys 
he  was  aceonapanied  by  a  suite  of  twelve  coaches  of  state  and 
fifty  carriages.  A  large  retinue  of  wagons  conveyed  his  plate 
and  equipage.  Fifty  mounted  grooms  followed  with  fifty  led 
horses  richly  caparisoned.* 

Wallenstein  watched  the  difficnltles  gathering  around  the 
emperor  with  satisfaction  which  he  could  not  easily  disguise. 
Though  intensely  eager  to  be  restored  to  the  command  of 
the  armies,  he  affected  an  air  of  great  indiff'erence,  and  when 
the  emperor  suggested  his  restoration,  he  very  adroitly  played 
the  coquette.  The  emperor  at  first  proposed  that  his  son,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  should  nominally  have  the  command, 
while  Wallenstein  should  bo  hia  executive  and  advisory  gen- 
end.  "  I  would  not  serve,"  said  the  impious  captain,  "  as  sec- 
ond in  command  under  God  Himself," 

After  long  negotiation,  "Wallenstein,  with  well-feigned  i-e- 
IncUnce,  consented  to  relinquish  for  a  few  weeks  the  sweets 
of  private  life,  and  to  recruit  an  array,  and  biing  it  under 
suitable  discipline.  He,  however,  limited  the  tinio  of  Ins 
command  to  three  months.  With  his  boundless  wealth  and 
amaang  energy,  he  immediately  set  all  springs  in  motioTi. 
Adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  lured  by  the  splendor 
of  his  past  achievements,  crowded  his  ranks.  In  addition  to 
his  own  vast  opulence,  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Spain  opened 
freely  to  him  tbeir  purses.  As  by  magic  he  was  in  a  few 
weeks  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.  In  companies, 
regiments  and  battalions  they  were  incessantly  drilled,  and 
by  the  close  of  throe  mouths  this  splendid  army,  thoroughly 
*  Coie's  "House  of  Austria,"  ii.,  254. 
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furnished,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  dise^line,  was  presented 
to  the  emperor.  Every  step  he  had  taken  had  convinced, 
and  was  intended  to  convince  Ferdinand  that  hie  salvation 
depended  upon  the  energies  of  Wallenstein.  Gustavus  was 
now,  in  tlie  full  tide  of  victory,  marching  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube,  threatening  to  press  his  conquests  oven  to 
Vienna,  Fei-diiiand  was  compelled  to  assnme  the  attitude 
of  a  suppliant,  and  to  implore  bis  proud  general  to  accept  the 
command  of  whicli  he  had  so  recently  been  deprived.  Wal- 
lenstein exacted  terms  so  humiliating  as  in  reality  to  divest 
the  emperor  of  his  imperial  power.  He  was  to  be  declared 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  in- 
vested with  unlimited  authority.  The  emperor  pledged  him- 
self that  neither  ho  nor  his  son  would  ever  enter  the  camp. 
Wallenstein  was  to  appoint  all  his  ofHcei-s,  distribute  all  re- 
wards, and  the  emperor  was  not  allowed  to  grant  either  a 
pardon  or  a  safe-conduct  without  the  confirmation  of  Wallen- 
Btein.  Tlie  general  was  to  levy  wliat  contribution  he  pleased 
upon  the  vanquished  enemy,  confiscate  property,  and  no  peace 
or  truce  «'as  to  be  made  with  the  enemy  without  his  consent. 
Finally,  he  was  to  receive,  either  from  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
or  from  the  beredita.ry  States  of  the  empire,  princely  remu- 
neration for  his  services. 

Armed  with  such  enormous  power,  Wallenstein  consented 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  marched  to 
Prague,  and  without  difficulty  took  the  city.  Gradually  he 
drove  the  Saxon  troops  from  all  their  fortresses  in  Bohemia. 
Then  advancing  to  Bavaria,  he  effected  a  junction  with  Ba- 
varian troops,  and  found  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  attempt 
to  arrest  the  march  of  Gustavus.  The  imperial  force  now 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men.  Wallenstein  was  so  san- 
guine of  success,  that  be  boasted  that  in  a  few  days  he  would 
decide  the  question,  whether  Gustavus  Adolphns  or  Wallen- 
stein was  to  be  master  of  the  world.  The  Swedish  king  was 
at  Nuremberg  with  but  twenty  thousand  men,  when  he  heard 
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of  the  approach  of  the  imperial  ai-my,  three  times  outnumber- 
ing his  own.  Disdaining  to  retreat,  he  threw  up  redoubts,  and 
prepared  for  a  desperate  defense.  As  'Walleiistein  brought 
up  hi?  lioavy  battalions,  lie  waa  so  much  overawed  by  the 
military  genius  which  Gustavus  had  displayed  in  his  strong 
iotrenchments,  and  by  the  bold  front  which  the  Swedes  pre- 
sented, that  notwithstanding  hia  boast,  be  did  not  dare  to 
hazard  an  attack.  He  accordingly  threw  up  mtrcnchmenta 
opposite  the  works  of  the  Swedes,  and  there  the  two  armies 
remaned,  looking  each  other  in  the  face  for  eight  weeks, 
neither  daiing  to  withdraw  from  behind  then-  intrenchments, 
and  each  hoping  to  stiirve  the  other  party  out.  Guatavus  did 
every  thing  in  hia  power  to  provoke  Walleueteia  to  the  at- 
tack, but  the  wai7  general,  notwithstanding  the  importunities 
of  his  officers,  and  the  clamors  of  his  soldiers,  refused  to  risk 
an  engagement.  Both  parties  were  all  the  time  strengthening 
their  intrenchments  and  gatheiiag  reinforcements. 

At  last  Gustavus  resolved  upon  an  attack.  He  led  hia 
troops  against  the  intrenchments  of  "Wallenstein,  which  re- 
sembled a  fortress  rather  than  a  camp.  The  Swedes  clambered 
over  the  intrenchments,  and  assailed  the  imperialists  with  as 
mnch  valor  and  energy  as  mortals  ever  exhibited.  They  were, 
however,  with  equal  fiiry  repelled,  and  after  a  long  conflict 
were  compelled  to  retire  again  behind  then-  fortifications  with 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  of  their  best  troops.  For  another 
fortnight  the  two  armies  remained  watching  each  other,  and 
then  Gustavus,  leaving  a  strong  gaiTisoo  in  Nuremberg,  slowly 
and  defiantly  retired,  Wallenstein  stood  so  much  in  fear  of 
the  tactics  of  Gustavus  that  he  did  not  oven  venture  to  molest 
his  retreat.  During  this  singular  struggle  of  patient  endur- 
ance, both  ai-mies  suffered  fearfully  fl.-om  sickness  and  ^rnine. 
In  the  city  of  Nuremberg  ten  thousand  perished.  Gustavus 
buried  twenty  thousand  of  bis  men  heneath  his  intrenchments. 
And  in  the  imperial  army,  after  the  retreat  of  Gustavus,  bat 
thirty  thousand  troops  were  left  to  answer  the  roll-call. 
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Wallcnslein  olaimod,  and  with  juatice,  the  merit  of  having 
arrested  the  stop,  of  Gmtavns,  though  he  oo.iM  not  bo«Bt  of 
any  very  ehivalrons  exploits.  After  various  maneuvering,  and 
desolating  marehes,  the  two  armies,  with  large  reinforeements, 
met  at  Lutzen,  about  thirty  miles  from  Leipsio.  It  was  in  the 
edge  of  the  evening  when  they  arrived  within  sight  of  each 
other's  banners.  Both  parties  passed  an  anxious  night,  pre- 
paring for  the  deoisive  battle  which  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
would  usher  in, 

Wallenstein  was  tfearfully  alarmed.  He  had  not  willingly 
met  his  dreaded  antagonist,  and  would  now  gladly  escape  the 
issues  of  battle.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  even  sug- 
gested a  retreat.  But  it  was  decided  that  such  an  attempt  in 
the  night,  and  while  wati-hcd  by  .o  able  and  vigilant  a  foe, 
would  probably  involve  the  army  in  irretrievable  ruin,  besides 
eiposing  his  own  name  to  deep  disgrace.  The  imperial  troops, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  quite  outnumbered  the  army  of  Gns- 
tavns,  and  the  oHicerB  of  Wallenstein  unanimously  advised  to 
give  battle.  Wallenstein  wag  a  superstitious  man  and  deeply 
devoted  to  aetrological  science.  He  consulted  his  astrologer, 
and  they  declared  the  stars  to  be  unpropitions  to  Gnstavus. 
This  at  once  decided  him.  He  resolved,  however,  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  through  the  night  employed  the  energies  of 
his  army  in  throwing  up  intrenchmonts.  In  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  morning  mass  was  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
camp,  and  Wahenstein  on  horseback  rode  along  behind  the 
redoubts,  urging  his  troops,  by  every  consideration,  to  8ght 
valiantly  for  their  emperor  and  their  religion. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  such  an  impene- 
trable fog  enveloped  the  armies  that  they  were  not  visible  to 
each  other.  It  was  near  noon  ere  the  fog  arose,  and  the  two 
armies,  in  the  full  blaM  of  an  unclouded  sun,  gazed,  awe- 
stricken,  upon  each  other.  The  imperial  troops  and  the  Swod- 
ish  troops  were  alike  renowned  •  and  Gnstavus  Adolphus  and' 
Wallenstein  were,  by  univeraal  admission,  the  two  ablest  cap- 
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tains  in  Europe.  Neither  force  could  even  affect  to  despise 
the  other.  The  scene  unfolded,  as  the  vapor  swept  away,  was 
one  which  even  war  has  seldom  presented.  The  vast  plain 
of  Lutzen  extended  many  miles,  almost  as  smooth,  level  and 
treeless  as  a  western  prairie.  Through  the  center  of  this  plain 
ran  a  nearly  straight  and  wide  road.  On  one  side  of  this 
road,  in  long  line,  extending  one  or  two  miles,  was  the  army 
of  Wailenstein.  His  whole  front  was  protected  hy  a  ditch  and 
redonhts  bristling  with  bayonets.  Behind  these  intrenchments 
his  army  was  extended  ;  the  numerous  and  well-mounted  cav- 
alry at  the  wings,  the  artillery,  in  ponderous  batteries,  at  the 
center,  with  here  and  there  solid  squares  of  infantry  to  meet 
the  rush  of  the  assailing  columns.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  within  mustet-shot,  were  drawn  up  in  a  parallel  line 
the  troops  of  Gustavus.  He  had  intei'spersed  along  his  double 
line  bands  of  cavalry,  with  artillery  and  platoons  of  musket- 
eers, that  he  might  he  prepared  from  any  point  to  make  or 
repel  assault.  The  whole  host  stood  reverently,  with  uncovered 
heads,  as  a  public  prayer  was  offered.  The  Psahn  which  Watts 
haa  80  majestically  versified  was  read — 
"  God  is  the  refuge  of  bis  saintB, 

■Wben  storms  of  dark  distress  inTadej 
Ere  we  can  offer  our  complaints, 
Behold  him  present  with  hia  aid. 
"Let  monntaina  from  tlieir  acat3  be  hurled 
Down  to  tho  deep,  and  buried  there, 
Convulsions  shake  the  solid  world ; 
Our  tMth  shall  never  yield  to  fear." 

From  twenty  thousand  voices  the  solemn  hymn  arose  and 
floated  over  the  field— celestial  songs,  to  be  succeeded  by  de- 
moniac clangor.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  God  of  bat- 
tle ;  both  parties  seemed  to  feel  that  their  cause  was  just. 
Alas  for  man ! 

Gustavus  now  ordered  the  atta«k.  A  solid  column  emerged 
from  his  ranks,  crossed  the  road,  in  breathless  silence  ap- 
proached the  trenches,  while  both  armies  looked  on.     They 
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wei-e  received  with  a  volcanic  sheet  of  flame  wliich  pros- 
trated half  of  them  bleeding  upon  the  sod.  Gustavus  or- 
dered colunrn  after  column  to  follow  on  to  support  the  ass^l- 
ants,  and  to  pierce  the  enemy's  center.  In  his  zeal  he  threw 
himself  from  hie  horse,  sdzed  a  pike,  and  rushed  to  head  the 
attack,  Wailenstein  energetically  ordered  up  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery to  strengthen  the  point  so  fiercely  assailed.  And  now 
the  storm  of  war  blazed  along  the  whole  lines.  A  sulphureous 
canopy  settled  down  over  tlio  contending  hosts,  and  thunder- 
ings,  shrieks,  clangor  as  of  Pandemonium,  filled  the  air.  The 
king,  as  reckle^  of  life  as  if  he  had  been  the  meanest  soldier, 
rushed  to  every  spot  where  the  battle  raged  the  fiercest. 
Learning  that  his  troops  upon  the  left  were  yielding  to  the 
imperial  fire,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  was  galloping  across 
the  field  swept  by  the  storm  of  war,  when  a  bullet  struck  his 
arm  and  shattered  the  bone.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
another  bullet  struck  his  breast,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded 
from  his  horse,  exclaiming,  "  Mj  Go  1 '  my  God  !" 

The  command  now  de\ohed  upon  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar. The  horse  of  Gustivus,  giUopmg  along  the  lines,  con- 
veyed to  the  whole  array  the  dispiriting  intelligence  that  their 
beloved  chieftain  had  fallen  The  duke  spread  the  report  that 
he  was  not  killed,  but  taken  prisoner,  and  summoned  all  to  the 
rescue.  This  roused  the  Swedes  to  supevliuman  exertions. 
They  rushed  over  the  ramparts,  driving  the  infantry  back  upon 
the  cavaliy,  and  the  whole  imperial  line  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion.  Just  at  that  moment,  when  both  parties  were  in  the 
extreme  of  exhaustion,  when  the  Swedes  were  shouting  vic- 
tory and  the  imperialists  were  flymg  in  dismay,  General 
Pappenheim,  with  eight  fresh  regiments  of  imperial  cavalry, 
came  galloping  upon  the  field.  This  seemed  at  once  to  restore 
the  battle  to  the  imperialists,  and  the  Swedes  were  apparently 
undone.  But  just  then  a  chance  bullet  struck  Pappenheim 
and  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  fiom  his  horse.  The  cry  ran 
through  the  imperial  ranks,  "Pappenheim  ia  killed  and  the 
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battle  is  lost."  No  furthev  efforts  of  Wallenstein  were  of  any 
av^  to  arrest  the  confusion.  His  whole  host  turned  and  fled. 
Fortunately  for  them,  the  darkness  of  the  approaching  night, 
and  a  dense  fog  settling  upon  the  plain,  concealed  them  from 
their  pursuers,  Dunng  the  night  tiie  imperialists  retired,  and 
in  the  morning  the  Swedes  found  themselves  m  possession  of 
the  held  with  no  foe  m  sight  But  the  Swedes  had  no  heart 
to  exult  over  their  victory  The  loss  of  their  beloved  king 
was  a  greater  calamity  than  any  defeat  could  have  been.  His 
mangled  body  was  found,  covered  with  blood,  in  the  midst  of 
heaps  of  the  slain,  and  so  much  mutilated  with  the  tramplinga 
of  cavalry  as  to  be  witli  difficulty  recognized. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

FERDINAND  II.,   FERDINAND  III.  AND  LEOPOLD  I 
From  1G32  to  18G2. 


:e  or  Gust. 


— PraPiBATlOBS   FOE    W*E.— De*TU    OP   Fe  _l  rr         Esi 


rPHE  battle  of  Lutzen  was  fonght  oa  tl  e  lOtl  f^  enbe 
-*-  1632.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  impenal  ti-oopa 
were  forty  tlionsand,  while  there  were  but  twenty-seven  thosi- 
sand  in  the  Swedish  army,  Giistavus  was  then  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  A  plain  stone  still  marks  the  spot  where  be  fell. 
A  few  poplai-s  surround  it,  and  it  has  become  a  shrine  ™ited 
by  strangei-s  fi-om  all  parte  of  tbe  world.  Traces  of  his  blood 
are  still  shown  in  the  town-house  of  Lutzen,  where  his  body 
was  transported  from  the  fetal  field.  The  buflT  waistcoat  he 
wore  in  the  engagement,  pierced  by  the  bullet  which  took  bis 
life,  is  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  the  arsenal  at  Vienna. 

Both  as  a  monarch  and  a  man,  this  illustrious  sovereign 
stands  in  the  highest  ranks.  He  possessed  the  peculiai-  power 
of  winning  the  ardent  attachment  of  all  who  approached  bim. 
Every  soldier  in  the  army  was  devoted  to  him,  for  he  shared 
all  their  toils  and  perils.  "  Cities,"  he  said,  "  are  not  taken  by 
keepmg  in  tents;  as  scholars,  in  the  absence  of  the  master, 
shut  their  books,  so  my  troops,  without  my  presence,  would 
slacken  their  blows." 

In  very  many  traits  of  character  he  resembled  Napoleon, 
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combining  in  his  genius  the  highest  attributes  of  the  statesman 
and  the  soldier.  Like  Napoleon  he  was  a  predestinarian,  be- 
lieving himself  the  child  of  Providence,  raised  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  purposes,  and  that  the  decrees  of  his  des- 
tiny no  foresight  could  thwart.  "When  urged  to  spare  his 
person  in  the  peril  of  battle,  he  replied, 

"  My  hour  is  written  in  heaven,  and  can  not  be  reversed." 
Fi-ederic,  the  unhappy  Elector  of  the  Palatine,  and  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  realms  by  Ferdinand, 
and  who,  for  some  years,  had  been  wandering  from  court  to 
coart  in  Europe,  seeMng  an  asylum,  was  waiting  at  Mentz, 
trusting  that  the  success  of  the  armies  of  Gustavus  would  soon 
restore  him  to  his  throne.  The  death  of  the  king  shattered 
all  his  hopes.  Disappointment  and  chagrin  threw  him  into  a 
fever  of  which  he  died,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
The  death  of  Gustavua  was  considered  by  the  Catholics  such 
a  singular  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  behalf,  that, 
regardless  of  the  disaster  of  Lutzen,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  Even  in  Sp^n  bells  were 
rung,  and  the  streets  of  Madrid  blazed  with  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations. At  Vienna  it  wis  le^arded  as  a  victory,  and  Te 
DeMms  were  chnnted  in  the  cathedral  Ferdinand,  however, 
conducted  with  a  decorum  which  should  bo  recorded  to  his 
honor.  He  expressed  the  fullest  appieciation  of  the  grand 
qualities  of  his  opponent,  and  m  gtaueful  words  regretted  bis 
untimely  death.  When  the  bloody  waistcoat,  perforated  by 
the  buUet,  was  shown  him,  he  turned  from  it  witli  ntterances 
of  sadness  and  regret.  Even  if  this  were  all  feigned,  it  shows 
a  sense  of  external  propriety  worthy  of  record. 

It  was  tho  genius  of  Gustavus  alone  wliich  had  held  to- 
gefber  the  Protestant  confedoi'acy.  No  more  aid  of  any  eifi- 
ciency  could  be  anticiijated  from  Sweden.  Christina,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Gustavus,  was  in  her  seventh  year. 
The  crown  was  claimed  by  her  cousin  Ladislaus,  the  Kmg  of 
Poland,  and  this  disputed  succession  threatened  the  kingdom 
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with  the  cakmitie.  of  cml  «-.r.  The  Senate  of  Sweiien  in 
this  emergence  condncted  with  great  pmdence.  That  they 
might  seonre  an  honorablo  peace  they  presented  a  bold  front 
of  war.  A  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  abundant  suc- 
cors in  men  and  money  voted,  and  the  Chancellor  Oienstiern 
a  man  of  commanding  civil  and  military  talents,  waa  intru.ted 
with  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Senate  declared  the 
young  queen  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne,  and  for. 
bade  all  allusion  to  the  claims  of  Ladislaus,  under  the  penalty 
of  high  treason. 

Oxonstiern  proved  himself  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of 
Gnstavos.  He  vigorously  renewed  alliances  with  the  German 
pnnces,  and  endeavored  to  follow  out  the  able  plans  sketched 
by  the  departed  monarch.  Wallenstein,  humiliated  by  hia  de- 
feat, had  fallen  back  into  Bohemia,  and  now,  with  moderation 
strangely  inconsistent  with  his  previous  career,  urged  the  em. 
peror  to  conciKato  the  Protestants  by  pubhshing  a  decree  of 
general  amnesty,  and  by  proposing  peace  on  favorable  terms. 
Bnt  the  iron  wiU  of  Ferdinand  was  in£oxiMo.  In  heart  oxult- 
mg  that  his  most  formidable  foe  was  removed,  he  resolved  with 
tinrelenting  vigor  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  storm  of  battle 
raged  anew;  and  to  the  surprise  of  Ferdinand,  Oienstiem 
moved  forward  with  strides  of  victory  as  signal  as  those  of 
his  illnstnons  predecessor.  Wallenstein  meanly  attempted  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  disaster  at  I.utOT  upon  the  alleged 
cowardice  of  bis  offlcers.  Seventeen  of  them  he  hanged,  and 
consigned  flfly  othore  to  infem,  by  inscribing  their  names 
upon  the  gallows. 

So  haughty  a  man  could  not  but  have  many  enemies  at 
court.  They  combined,  and  easily  persuaded  Ferdinand,  who 
had  also  been  insulted  by  his  arrogance,  again  to  degrade 
him.  Wallenstein,  informed  of  their  machinations,  endeav- 
ored to  rally  the  amy  to  a  mutiny  in  his  favor.  Feidimmd 
alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  which  oven  threatened  his  own 
dethronement,  immediately  dismissed  Wallenstein  from  the 
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command,  and  dispatched  officers  from  Vieima  to  seize  hia 
person,  dead  or  alive.  This  roused  Wallenstein  to  dyspera- 
tion.  Having  seonred  the  cooperation  of  his  leading  officers, 
he  dispatched  envoys  to  the  Swedish  camp,  offering  to  sur- 
render important  fortresses  to  Oxenstiem,  and  to  join  him 
agahist  the  emperor.  It  was  an  atrocious  act  of  treason,  and 
so  marvellous  in  its  aspect,  that  Osenstiern  regarded  it  aa 
mere  duplicity  on  the  part  of  Wallenstein,  intended  to  lead 
him  into  a  trap.  He  therefore  dismissed  the  envoy,  rejecting 
the  offer.  His  officers  now  abandoned  him,  and  Gallas,  who 
was  appointed  as  his  successor,  took  command  of  the  army. 

With  a  few  devoted  adherents,  and  one  regiment  of  trooi^, 
he  look  refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Egra,  hoping  to  mM.n- 
tain  himself  there  until  he  could  enter  into  some  arrangement 
with  the  Swedes.  The  officers  around  him,  whom  he  had 
elevated  and  enriched  by  his  iniquitous  bounty,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  purchase  the  favor  of  the  emperor  by  the  as- 
sassination of  their  doomed  general.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
enterprise,  and  one  which  exposed  the  conspirators  to  the 
most  imminent  peril. 

On  the  25th  of  Febrnary,  1634,  the  conspii-ators  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment  in  the  castle.  They  sat  long  at  the 
table,  wine  flowed  freely,  and  as  the  darkness  of  night  envel- 
oped the  castle,  fourteen  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  rushed  into 
the  banqueting  liaU  from  two  opposite  doors,  and  feU  upon 
the  friends  of  Wallenstein.  Though  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
they  fought  liercely,  and  killed  several  of  their  assailants  be- 
fore they  were  cut  down.  They  all,  however,  were  soon  dis- 
patched. The  conspirators,  fifty  in  number,  then  ascended 
the  st^ra  of  the  castle  to  the  chamber  of  Wallenstein.  They 
cut  down  the  sentinel  at  his  door,  and  broke  into  the  room. 
Wallenstein  had  retired  to  his  bed,  but  alaraed  by  the  clamor, 
be  arose,  and  was  standmg  at  the  window  in  his  shirt,  shouting 
from  it  to  the  soldiers  for  assistance. 

"  Are  you,"  exclMuied  one  of  the  conspirators,  "  the  traitor 
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who  is  going  to  deliver  the  imperial  troops  to  the  enemy,  aud 
tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  emperor  ?" 

Walienstein  was  perfectly  helpless.  He  looked  ai-ound, 
and  deigned  no  i-cply.  "  You  must  die,"  continued  the  con- 
spirator, advancing  with  his  halberd.  WaiJenstein,  in  eileneo, 
opened  his  arms  to  receive  the  blow.  The  shai-p  bUde  pierced 
his  body,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  th-j  floor.  The  alarm  now 
spread  through  the  toivn.  The  soldiei  s  seized  their  arms,  and 
flocked  to  avenge  their  general.  But  the  leading  friends  of 
Wallenstein  were  sl^n ;  and  the  other  officera  easily  satisfied  the 
flckle  soldiery  that  their  general  was  a  traitor,  and  with  rather 
a  languid  cry  of  "Long  Hve  Ferdinand,"  they  returned  to  duty. 
Two  of  the  leading  assassins  hastened  to  Vienna  to  Inform 
i:  e  emperor  of  the  deed  they  bad  perpetrated.  It  was  wel- 
come intelligence  to  Ferdinand,  and  he  finished  the  work 
they  had  thus  commenced  by  hanging  and  beheading  the  ad- 
herents of  Wallenstein  without  mercy.  The  assassins  were 
abundantly  rewarded.  The  empei-oi-  still  prosecnted  the  war 
with  perseverance,  which  no  disasters  could  cheek.  Grad- 
ually the  imperial  arms  gaioei  the  ascendency.  The  Prot- 
estant princes  became  divided  and  jealous  of  each  other.  The 
e  nperor  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  alliance,  and  nego- 
tiLiting  a  separate  peace  with  the  powerful  Electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg.  He  then  assembled  a  diet  at  Ratisbon  on 
the  I6th  of  September,  1639,  and  without  much  difficulty 
secured  the  election  of  his  son  Ferdinand  to  succeed  him  on 
the  imperial  thi'one.  The  emperor  presided  at  this  <iiet  in 
person.  He  was  ovei-joyed  in  the  attainment  of  this  great  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition.  He  was  now  fifty-nine  years  of'  sige,  in 
very  feeble  health,  and  quite  worn  out  by  a  life  of  iiicossant 
anjciety  and  toil.  He  I'eturuod  to  Vienna,  and  in  four  months, 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1637,  breathed  his  lasf. 

For  eighteen  years  Germany  had  now  been  disti-acted  by 
war.  The  contending  parties  were  so  exaspei-atcd  against 
each  other,  that  no  human  wisdom  cOnld,  at  once,  allay  the 
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Strife.  Tiie  nf  w  Idng  aud  emperor,  Ferdinand  III.,  wished  for 
peace,  but  lie  could  not  obt^n  it  on  terms  which  he  thought 
honorable  to  the  memoiy  of  his  father.  The  Swedish  army 
was  still  in  Gei-raany,  aided  by  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  by  the  armies  and  the  treasury  of 
France.  The  thunders  of  battle  were  daily  heard,  and  tho 
paths  of  these  hostile  bands  were  ever  marked  by  smoldering 
ruins  and  blood.  YUls  of  woe  were  emptied,  unsurpassed  in 
apocalyptic  vision.  In  the  siege  of  Brisac--,  the  wretched  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  starvation,  that 
a  guard  was  stationed  at  the  burying  ground  to  prevent  them 
fi-om  devouring  the  putrid  carcasses  of  the  dead. 

For  eleven  years  history  gives  us  nothing  bet  a  dismal 
record  of  weary  marches,  sieges,  battles,  bombardments,  con- 
flagrations, and  all  the  unimaginable  brutalities  and  miseries 
of  war.  The  war  had  now  raged  for  thirty  years.  Hnndreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  had  been  lost.  MlUons  of  property  had 
been  destroyed,  and  other  milHons  squandered  in  the  arts  of 
destruction.  Nearly  all  Europe  bad  been  drawn  into  this  vor- 
tex of  fuiy  and  misery.  All  parties  were  now  weary.  And  yet 
seven  years  of  negotiation  had  been  employed  before  they 
could  consent  to  meet  to  consult  upon  a  general  peace.  At 
length  congresses  of  the  belligerent  powere  were  assembled 
in  two  important  towns  of  Westphalia,  Osnabruck  and  Mun- 
ster.  Eidicnious  disputes  upon  etiqaette  rendered  this  divis- 
ion of  the  oongi'ess  necessary.  The  ministers  of  electors  en- 
ioyed  the  title  a^iexoeUetvy.  The  ministers  oipriruxs  claimed 
the  same  title.  Months  were  employed  in  settling  that 
question.  Then  a  diflioulty  arose  as  to  the  seats  at  table,  who 
were  entitled  to  the  positions  of  honor.  After  long  debate, 
this  point  was  settled  by  having  a  large  ronnd  table  made,  to 
whn,h  thcie  could  be  no  head  and  no  foot. 

Foi  foiu  years  the  gi-eat  questions  of  European  policy 
were  discussed  by  this  assembly.  The  all-important  treaty, 
known  in  history  as  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  which  es- 
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tablislied  the  genei'al  condition  of  Europe  for  one  hundrcHl 
and  iifty  yeam,  was  signed  on  tlio  24th  of  October,  1648.  The 
contracting  parties  included  all  the  great  and  nearly  all  the 
minor  powers  of  Europe.  The  articles  of  this  renowned  treaty 
are  vastly  too  volumiuous  to  be  recorded  here.  Tbe  femily 
of  Fredei-ic  received  back  the  Palatinate  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  Protestants  were  restored  to  nearly  all 
tbe  rights  which  they  liad  enjoyed  under  the  beneficent  reign 
of  Maximilian  11.  The  princes  of  the  German  empire,  kings, 
dnkes,  eiectors,  marquises,  princes,  of  whatever  name,  pledged 
themselves  not  to  oppress  those  of  theii-  subjects  who  differed 
from  them  in  religious  faith.  The  pope  protested  against  this 
tolei'ation,  but  his  protest  was  disregarded.  The  German  em- 
pire lost  its  unity,  and  became  a  conglomeration  of  three  hun- 
dred independent  sovereignties.  Each  petty  prince  or  duke, 
though  possessing  but  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  was 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  power,  entitled  to  its  court,  its 
army,  and  its  foreign  alliances.  The  emperor  thus  lost  much 
of  that  power  which  he  had  inherited  from  bis  ancestors ;  as 
those  princes,  whom  he  had  previously  regarded  as  vassals, 
now  shared  with  him  sovereign  dignity. 

Ferdinand  III.,  however,  weaiy  of  the  war  which  for  so 
many  years  bad  allowed  him  not  an  hour  of  repose,  gladly  ac- 
ceded to  those  terras  of  peace,  and  in  good  faith  employed 
himself  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  After  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  another  congress  was  assembled  at 
Nuremburg  to  settle  some  of  the  minute  details,  which  contin- 
ued in  session  two  years,  when  at  length,  in  1651,  the  armies 
were  disbanded,  and  Germany  was  released  from  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  foe. 

Internal  peace  being  thus  secured,  Ferdinand  was  anxious, 
before  his  death,  to  secure  tbe  succession  of  the  imperial  crown 
to  his  son  who  bore  his  own  name.  He  accordingly  assembled 
a  meeting  of  the  electora  at  Prague,  and  by  the  fi'ee  use  of 
bribes  and  diplomatic  inti-igue,  obtained  their  engagement  to 
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support  his  sou.  Ho  accomplished  hia  pui-pose,  and  Ferdinand, 
quite  to  the  astonishmcot  of  Germany,  waa  chosen  imanimous- 
ly,  King  of  the  Romans— the  title  assumed  hy  the  emperor 
elect.  In  June,  1653,  the  young  prince  was  crowned  at  Ratis- 
bon.  The  joy  of  hia  father,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
In  one  year  from  that  time  the  smaJl-pox,  in  its  most  loathsome 
form,  seized  the  prmce,  and  after  a  few  days  .of  anguish  he  died. 
His  father  was  almost  mconsolable  with  grief.  As  soon  as  he 
had  partially  recovered  from  the  blow,  he  brought  forward  his 
second  son,  Leopold,  and  with  but  little  difficulty  secured  for 
him  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  but  was  disappoioted 
in  his  attempts  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  German  electors. 
With  energy,  moderation  and  sagacity,  the  peacefully  dis- 
posed Ferdinand  so  administered  the  government  as  to  allay 
for  seven  years  all  the  menaces  of  war  which  were  continually 
ai'ising.  For  so  long  a  period  had  Germany  been  devastated 
by  this  most  direful  of  earthly  calamities,  which  is  indeed  the 
accumulation  of  all  conceivable  woes,  ever  leading  in  its  train 
pestilence  and  famine,  that  peace  seemed  to  the  people  a  heav- 
enly boon.  The  fielda  were  again  cultivated,  the  cities  and 
villages  repaired,  and  comfort  began  ag^n  gradually  to  make 
its  appearance  in  homes  long  desolate.  It  is  one  of  tho  deep- 
est mysteries  of  the  divine  government  that  the  destinies  of 
millions  should  be  so  entirely  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man.  Had  Ferdiuand  II.  been  an  enlightened,  good  man, 
millions  would  have  been  saved  from  life-loag  ruin  aad  misery. 
One  pert  young  king,  in  the  search  of  glory,  kindled  again 
the  lurid  flames  of  war.  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  daugh- 
ter of  Gustavua  Adolphus,  influenced  by  romantic  dreams,  ab- 
dicated the  throne  and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
Her  cousin,  Charies  Gustavus,  succeeded  her.  He  thought  it 
a  fine  thing  to  play  the  soldier,  and  to  win  renown  by  consign- 
ing the  homes  of  thousands  to  blood  and  misery.  He  was  a 
king,  and  the  power  was  in  his  hands.  Merely  to  gratify  this 
fiend-like  ambition,  be  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and 
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raised  an  army  for  the  invasion,  of  that  kingdom.  A  portion 
of  Poland  was  then  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  Ukraine 
Cossacks  having  risen  against  John  Cassimar,  the  king.  Charles 
Gustavus  thought  that  this  presented  him  an  opportunity  to 
ohtain  celebrity  as  a  warrior,  with  but  little  danger  of  failure. 
He  marched  into  the  doomed  country,  leaving  behind  him  a 
wake  of  fire  and  blood.  Cities  and  villages  were  burned ;  the 
soil  was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  fathers  and  sona,  his  bugle 
blasts  were  echoed  by  the  agonizing  groans  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, until  at  last,  in  an  awful  battle  of  three  days,  under  the 
walls  of  Warsaw,  the  Polish  army,  struggling  in  self-defense, 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Charles  Gustavus  was  crowned  a  con- 
queror. Elated  by  this  infernal  deed,  the  most  infernal  which 
mortal  man  can  commit,  he  began  to  look  around  to  decide 
in  what  direction  to  extend  his  conquests. 

Ferdinand  III.,  anxious  as  he  was  to  preserve  peace,  could 
not  but  look  with  alarm  upon  the  movements  which  now 
threatened  the  States  of  the  empire.  It  was  necessary  to  pre- 
sent a  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  such  a  ruffian.  He  according- 
ly assembled  a  diet  at  Frankfort  and  demanded  succors  to  op- 
pose the  threatened  invasion  on  the  north.  He  raised  an  army, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  defeated  and  prostrate,  yet 
still  struggling  Poles,  and  was  just  commencing  his  march, 
when  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  and  died,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1657,  Ferdinand  was  a  good  man.  He  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  wars  which  desolated  the  empire  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  for  he  was  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  bring  those  wars  to  a  close.  His  administration  was 
a  blessing  to  railHons.  Just  before  his  death  he  s^d,  and  witb 
truth  which  no  one  will  controvert,  "During  my  whole  reign 
no  one  can  reproach  me  with  a  single  act  which  I  knew  to  be 
unjust."  Happy  is  the  monarch  who  can  go  into  the  presence 
of  the  King  of  kings  with  such  a  conscience. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  was  caused  by  a  singular  acd- 
dent.     He  was  not  very  well,  and  was  lying  upon  a  couch  in 
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one  of  the  chambers  of  his  palace.  He  had  au  iiifent  son,  but 
a  few  weeks  old,  lying  in  a  cradle  In  the  nursery.  A  fire  broke 
out  in  the  apartment  of  the  young  prince.  The  whole  palace 
was  instantly  in  clamor  and  confasion.  Some  attendants  seized 
the  cradle  of  the  young  prince,  and  rushed  with  it  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  emperor.  In  their  haste  and  terror  they  struck  the 
cradle  with  such  violence  agamst  the  wall  that  it  was  broken 
to  pieces  and  the  child  fell,  screaming,  upon  the  fioor.  The  cry 
of  fire,  the  tumult,  the  bursting  into  the  room,  the  dashing  of 
the  cradle  and  the  shrieks  of  the  child,  so  shocked  the  debili- 
tated king  that  he  died  within  an  hour. 

Leopold  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Austi-ian  domhiions,  including  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  It  was  the  first  great  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  to  secure  the  imperial  throne  also,  which 
his  iather  had  failed  to  obtain  for  !iim.  Louis  XIV.  was  now 
the  youthful  sovereign  of  France.  He,  through  his  ambitious 
and  able  minister,  Mazarin,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
thwart  the  endeavors  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  obtain  the  brilliant 
pme  for  himself.  The  King  of  Sweden  nnited  with  the  French 
court  in  the  endeavor  to  abase  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. But  notwithstanding  all  their  efibrts,  Leopold  earned 
his  point,  and  was  unanimously  elected  emperor,  and  crowned 
on  the  31st  of  July,  1657.  The  princes  of  the  empire,  how- 
ever, greatly  strengthened  in  their  independence  by  the  arti- 
cles of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  increasingly  jealous  of  their 
rights,  attached  forty-five  conditions  to  their  acceptance  of 
Leopold  as  emperor.  Thns,  notwithstanding  the  imperial  title, 
Leopold  had  as  little  power  over  the  States  of  the  empire  as 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  has  over  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  Maine  or  LouLsiaTia,  In  all  such  cases  there  is  ever  a 
conflict  between  two  parties,  the  one  seeking  the  centralization 
of  power,  and  the  other  advocating  its  dispersion  into  various 
distant  central  points. 

The  flames  of  war  which  Charles  Gustavus  had  kindled 
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were  stiD  blazing.  Leopold  continued  the  aJliance  which  hie 
father  had  formed  with  the  Poles,  and  sent  an  airay  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  into  Poland,  hoping  to  cut  off  the  i-etreat  of 
Charles  Gnstaviis,  and  take  him  and  all  his  army  prisoners. 
But  the  Swedish  monarch  was  as  sagacious  and  energetic  as 
he  was  nnscrupuloua  and  ambitious.  Both  parties  formed  al- 
liances. State  after  State  was  drawn  into  the  conflict.  The 
flame  spread  like  a  conflagration.  Fleets  met  in  deadly  con- 
flict on  the  Baltic,  aJid  crimsoned  its  waves  with  blood.  The 
thunders  of  war  wore  soon  again  echoing  over  all  the  plains 
of  northern  and  western  Germany— and  all  this  because  a 
proud,  unprincipled  young  man,  who  chanced  to  be  a  king, 
wished  to  be  called  a  hero. 

He  accomplished  his  object.  Through  burning  homes  and 
bleeding  hearts  and  crushed  hopes  he  marched  to  his  renown. 
The  forces  of  the  empire  were  allied  with  Denmark  and  Po- 
land against  him.  With  skill  and  energy  which  can  hardly 
find  a  parallel  in  the  tales  of  romance,  he  baffled  all  the  com- 
binations of  his  foes.  Energy  is  a  noble  quality,  and  wo  may 
admire  its  exhibition  even  though  we  detest  the  cause  which 
has  called  it  forth.  The  Swedish  fleet  had  been  sunk  by  the 
Danes,  and  Charles  Gustavus  was  driven  from  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic.  With  a  few  transports  he  secretly  conveyed  an 
army  across  the  Cattegat  to  the  northern  coast  of  Jutland, 
marched  rapidly  down  those  inhospitable  shores  uutil  he  came 
to  the  narrow  strait,  called  the  Little  Belt,  which  separates 
Jutland  from  the  large  island  of  Fyen.  He  crossed  this  str^t 
on  the  ice,  dispersed  a  corps  of  Danes  posted  to  arrest  liim, 
traversed  the  island,  exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  mid-winter, 
some  sixty  miles  to  its  eastern  shore.  A  series  of  islands,  with 
intervening  straits  clogged  with  ice,  bridged  by  a  long  and 
circuitous  way  his  passage  across  the  Great  Belt.  A  march 
often  miles  across  the  hummocks,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
tides,  landed  him  upon  the  almost  pathless  snows °of  Lange- 
land.     Crossing  that  dreary  waste  d" 
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to  another  arm  of  the  sea  teu  miles  wide,  which  the  icos  of  a 
winter  of  almost  unprecedented  bc\eiity  hal  alsa  budged, 
pushing  boldly  on,  with  a  reoWessne'ia  which  nothmg  but  sue 
cess  redeems  from  stupendons  infiituation,  he  cio«hed  this  fra 
gile  surfece,  which  any  storm  might  crumble  beneath  his  feet, 
and  landed  upon  the  western  coast  of  Laaland,  A  march  of 
thirty-five  miles  over  a  treeless,  shelterless  and  almost  unin- 
habited expanse,  brought  him  to  the  eastern  shore.  Easily 
crossing  a  narrow  strait  about  a  mile  in  width,  he  plunged  into 
the  forests  of  the  island  of  Falster,  A  dreary  march  of  twenty- 
seven  miies  conducted  him  to  tiie  last  remaining  ai-m  of  the 
sea  which  separated  him  from  Zealand.  This  strait,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  was  also  closed  by  ice. 
Charles  Gustavus  led  his  hardy  soldiers  across  it,  and  then, 
with  accelerated  steps,  pressed  on  some  sixty  miles  to  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital  of  Denmark.  In  sixteen  days  after  landing 
in  Jutland,  his  troops  were  encamped  in  Zealand  before  tfie 
gates  of  the  capital. 

The  King  of  Denmark  was  appalled  at  such  a  sudden  ap- 
pai-ition.  His  allies  were  too  remote  to  render  bim  any  as- 
sistance. Never  dreaming  of  such  an  attack,  his  capital  was 
quite  defenseless  in  that  quarter.  Overwhelmed  with  terror 
and  despondency,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  such  terms 
as  the  conqueror  might  dictate.  The  conqueror  was  inexor- 
able in  his  demands.  Sweden  was  aggrandized,  and  Denmark 
humiliated. 

Leopold  was  greatly  ch^rlned  by  this  sudden  prostration 
of  his  faithfu!  ally.  In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  ambition 
and  of  conquest,  the  "  king  of  terrors"  came  with  his  summons 
to  Charles  Gustavus.  The  passage  of  this  blood-stained  war- 
rior to  the  world  of  spirits  reminds  us  of  the  sublime  vision 
of  Isaiah  when  the  King  of  Babylon  sank  into  the  grave: 

"  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy 
coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  earth  ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all 
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the  kings  of  the  nations.    An  they  shall  speak  and  say  nnto 

" '  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  become 
like  unto  ns  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grSTe,  and 
the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the 
worms  cover  thee.  How  art  tbou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lu- 
cifer, son  of  the  morning!  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
ground  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !' 

"  They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee  and 
consider  thee,  sayhig,  'Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to 
tremble,  and  didst  shako  kingdoms ;  that  made  the  world  a. 
a  wilderness  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof,  that  opened  not 
the  house  of  his  prisonera  ?' " 

The  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  waa  the  signal  for  the  strife 
of  war  to  cease,  and  the  beffigerent  nations  soon  came  to  terms 
of  aceomniodation.  Bnt  scarcely  was  peace  proclaimed  ere 
new  troubles  arose  m  Hnngaiy.  The  barbarian  Tnrks,  with 
then-  head.quarters  at  Constantinople,  lived  in  a  state  of  con. 
tinnal  anarchy.  The  oimeter  was  their  only  law.  The  palace 
o{  the  sultan  was  the  scene  of  incessant  assassinations.  Noth. 
ing  ever  prevented  them  from  as»ailing  their  neighbors  bnt 
incessant  qnarrels  among  themselves.  The  life  of  the  Turkish 
empire  was  composed  of  bloody  msurrcctions  at  home,  and 
still  more  bloody  wars  .abroad.  Mahomet  IV.  was  now  sultan. 
He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  A  quarrel  for  ascendency 
among  the  beauties  of  his  harem  bad  involved  the  empire  in 
a  civd  war.  The  sultan,  after  a  long  conflict,  crushed  the  in- 
surrection with  a  blood-red  hand.  Having  restored  internal 
tranquillity,  he  prepared  as  usual  for  foreign  war.  By  intrigue 
and  the  force  of  arms  they  took  possession  of  most  of  the 
fortresses  of  Transylvania,  and  erossing  the  frontier,  entered 
Hungary,  and  laid  siege  to  Great  Wardein. 

Leopold  immediately  dispatched  (en  thousand  men  to  auo- 
cor  the  besieged  town  and  to  garrison  other  important  for- 
tresses.   His  succora  arrived  too  late.    Great  Wardein  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Ttirks,  and  they  commenced  their  mer- 
ciless ravages.  Hungai-y  was  in  a  wretched  condition.  The 
king,  residing  in  Vienna,  was  merely  a  nominal  sovereign. 
Chosen  by'nohlea  proud  of  their  independence,  and  jealous 
of  each  otlier  and  of  their  feudal  rights,  they  were  unwilling 
to  delegate  to  the  sovereign  any  efficient  power.  They  wouH 
crown  him  with  great  splendor  of  gold  and  jewelry,  and 
crowd  his  court  in  their  magnificent  display,  but  they  would 
not  grant  him  the  prerogative  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  levy 
taxes,  or  to  exercise  any  other  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
sovereignty.  The  king,  with  all  his  sounding  titles  and  gor- 
geous parade,  was  in  reality  but  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  nobles.     The  real  power  was  with  the  Hungarian  diet. 

This  diet,  or  congress,  was  a  peculiar  body.  Originally  it 
consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  nobles,  who  assembled  annu- 
ally on  horseback  on  the  vast  plain  of  Eakoz,  near  Buda. 
Eighty  thousand  nobles,  many  of  them  with  powerful  revenues, 
were  frequently  convened  at  these  tumultuous  gatherings. 
The  people  were  thought  to  have  no  rights  which  a  noble  was 
bound  to  respect.  They  lived  in  hovels,  hardly  superior  to 
tboao  which  a  humane  farmer  now  prepares  for  his  swine. 
The  only  function  they  fulfilled  was,  by  a  life  of  exhausting  toil 
and  suffering,  to  raise  the  funds  which  the  nobles  expended  in 
their  wars  and  their  pleasure ;  and  to  march  to  the  field  of  blood 
when  summoned  by  the  bugle.  In  fact  history  has  hardly 
condescended  to  allude  to  the  people.  We  have  mmutely  de- 
tailed the  intrigues  and  the  conflicts  of  kings  and  nobles,  when 
generation  after  generation  of  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
passed  away,  as  little  thought  of  as  billows  upon  the  beach. 

These  immense  gatherings  of  the  nobles  were  found  to  be 
BO  unwieldy,  and  so  inconvenient  for  the  transaction  of  any 
ififficient  business,  that  Sigismond,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  introduced  a  limited  kind  of  representation. 
The  bishops,  who  stood  first  in  wealth,  power  and  rank,  and 
the  highest  dukes,  attended  in  person.     The  nobles  of  leas 
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eialted  rank  sent  their  delegates,  and  the  a.sembly,  ranch 
aiminuhed  in  nnmbev,  was  tranefemd  from  the  open  plain  to 
the  citj  of  Presbni-g.  The  diet,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
was  assembled  once  in  three  years,  and  at  snch  other  times  as 
the  sovereign  thonght  it  necessaiy  to  eonveiie  it.  The  diet 
controlled  the  king,  unless  he  chanced  to  be  a  man  of  such 
commanding  ohataoter,  that  by  moral  power  he  oonld  brmg 
the  diet  to  his  feet.  A  olanse  had  been  mserted  in  the  coro- 
nation oath,  that  the  nobles,  withont  guilt,  could  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  kmg,  whenever  he  transgressed  their  privi- 
leges ;  it  was  also  declared  that  no  foreign  troops  could  be 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  withont  the  consent  of  the 
diet. 

Under  such  a  government,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  king 
should  be  involved  in  a  continued  conffict  with  the  nobles. 
The  nobles  wished  tor  aid  to  repel  the  Turkey  and  yet  they 
were  ttnwilling  that  an  Austriat.  army  should  be  introduced 
nito  Hungary,  le.t  it  shonid  enable  the  king  to  oMarge  those 
prerogatives  which  he  was  ever  seeking  to  extend,  and  which 
they  were  ever  endeavoring  to  curtail. 

Leopold  convened  the  diet  .at  Presburg.  They  had  a 
stormy  session.  Leopold  had  commenced  some  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  m  the  States  of  Austria.  This  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  nobles  of  Hungary;  and  they  had 
reason  to  dread  the  intolerance  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  more 
than  the  eiraeter  of  the  Turk.  They  openly  accused  Leopold 
of  commencing  persecution,  and  declared  that  it  was  his  m- 
tention  to  reduce  Hungary  to  the  state  to  which  Ferdinand  IL 
had  reduced  Bohemia.  They  met  all  the  suggestions  of 
Leopold,  for  decisive  action,  with  so  many  provisos  and  pre- 
cautions, that  nothing  could  be  done.  It  is  dangerous  to  sur- 
render one's  arms  to  a  highway  robber,  or  one  whom  wo  fear 
may  prove  such,  even  if  he  does  promise  with  them  to  aid  m 
repelling  a  foe.  The  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  became 
mvolved  in  altercation,  and  the  diet  was  abruptly  dissolved. 
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The  Turks  eagerly  watched  their  movements,  and,  en- 
couraged by  these  dissensions,  soon  burst  into  Hungary  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  They  crossed  the 
Drave  at  Esseg,  and,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
directly  north  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  crossed  that  stream 
unopposed  at  Buda.  Still  ascending  the  stream,  which  here 
flows  from  the  west,  they  spread  devastation  everywhere 
aroand  them,  antil  they  arrived  nearly  within  sight  of  the 
steeples  ofVienna,  The  capital  was  in  consternation.  To 
add  to  their  terror  and  their  peril,  the  emperor  was  danger- 
ously sick  of  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  had  so  often 
proved  fatal  to  members  of  the  royal  family.  One  of  the  im- 
perial generals,  near  Presburg,  in  a  strong  position,  held  the 
invading  army  in  cheek  a  few  days.  Tbe  ministry,  m  their 
consternation,  appealed  to  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to 
hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  cross,  now  so  seriously  imperiled 
by  the  cresceot.  Forces  flowed  in,  which  for  a  time  an-ested 
the  further  advance  of  the  Moslem  banners,  and  afibrded  time 
to  prepare  for  more  efficient  action. 
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LBOPOID      I. 
PROsr  16G2  TO  1697, 

iNVASiOS  OF  THE  TUR1CS.-A  TsBATY  OOSO LtrDm.--Pos*KS8IONB  Or  lEaPOlil.-lNTA- 
BION  or  Tin;  rHBI.ClL-LElSCE  OP  Au05BUKn.-DEVJ6TiTIOS  OF  THB  PALiTI- 
BiTB^lHTMIOM  OF  HuBOAST.— EmbEIO  TBKSI.I.— UsiON  OF  EuEllIO  TbKILI 
WTTQ  THE  TUBKB.— LlOFOlD  APPUCS  TO  H(IBlB8Kr._Hlt  IHMBDIATELY  HASCHES  TO 

HIS  An>.— The  Turks  conqbekicb.— SoBiraKi's  teiumpiial  Eecbptiobs.— Meas- 

KESe  OF  Leo™lD.-EkVEBGE  BPOS  HDHeAI.I.-PEAOE  OOKCLUDED—COKIEBT  FOB 

TTTHILE  Europe  was  rousing  itself  to  repel  this  invasion  of 
the  Turks,  the  grand  viaior,  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
strong  fortresses  of  the  Danuhe,  withdrew  the  remainder  of 
his  army  to  prepare  for  a  still  more  formidable  invasion  the 
ensuing  year.  Most  of  the  European  powers  seemed  disposed 
to  render  the  emperor  some  aid,  Tlie  pope  transmitted  to 
him  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  France  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  six  thousand  men.  Spain,  Venice,  Genoa,  Tns- 
cany  and  Mantua,  forwarded  important  conti-ibutions  of  money 
and  military  stores.  Early  in  the  summer  the  Turks,  in  a  pow- 
erful and  well  provided  army,  commenced  their  march  anew. 
Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Save,  where  they  encountered  no 
opposition,  they  traversed  Styria,  that  they  might  penetrate 
to  the  seat  of  war  through  a  defenseless  frontier.  The  troops 
assembled  by  Leopold,  sixty  thousand  in  number,  under  the 
renowned  Prince  Montecuculi,  stationed  themselves  in  a  very 
Strong  position  at  St.  Gothard,  behind  the  river  Raab,  which 
flows  into  the  Danube  about  one  hundred  milea  below  Vienna. 
Here  they  threw  up  their  intrenchmenta  and  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  invader. 
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The  Turks  soon  arrived  and  spread  themselves  out  io  mili- 
tary array  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  but  rapid 


stream.  As  the  hostile  ai-mies  were  preparii 
ment,  a  young  Turk,  magnitieently  mounted,  and  in  gorgeous 
uniform,  having  crossed  the  stream  with  a  party  of  csivalry, 
rode  in  advance  of  the  troop,  upon  the  plain,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  ancient  chivaliy  challenged  any  Christian  knight  to  meet 
him  in  single  combat.  Tlie  Chevalier  of  Lorraine  aceepted 
the  challenge,  and  rode  forth  to  the  encounter.  Both  armies 
looked  silently  on  to  witness  the  issue  of  the  duel.  It  was  of 
but  a  few  moments'  duration,  Lorraine,  wai'ding  off  every 
blow  of  his  antagonist,  soon  passed  his  sword  through  the 
body  of  the  'I'urk,  and  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  victor 
returned  to  the  Christian  camp,  leading  in  triumph  the  splendid 
steed  of  his  antagonist. 

And  now  the  signal  was  given  for  the  general  battle.  The 
Turks  impetuously  crossing  the  narrow  stream,  assMled  the 
Christian  camp  in  all  directions,  with  their  characteristic  physi- 
cal bravery,  the  most  common,  cheap  aod  vulgar  of  aU  eartli- 
ly  virtues.  A  few  months  of  military  discipline  will  make 
fearless  soldiers  of  the  most  ignominious  wretches  who  can  be 
raked  from  the  gutters  of  Christian  or  heathen  lands.  The 
battle  was  waged  vrith  intense  fierceness  on  both  sides,  and 
was  long  continued  with  vailing  success.  At  last  the  Turks 
were  routed  on  every  portion  of  the  field,  and  leaving  nearly 
twenty  thousand  of  their  nnmber  either  dead  upon  the  plain 
or  drowned  in  the  Raab,  they  commenced  a  precipitate  flight. 
Leopold  was,  for  many  reasons,  very  anxious  for  peace,  and 
immediately  proposed  terms  veiy  favorable  to  the  Turks.  The 
sultan  was  so  disheartened  by  this  signal  reverse  that  he  readily 
listened  to  the  propositions  of  the  emperor,  and  within  nine 
days  after  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  twenty  years.  The  Hunga- 
rians were  much  displeased  with  the  terms  of  this  treaty ;  for 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
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for  the  king  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  diet, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  conditions  ho  otTered  the  Tnrks 
were  hnmiliating  to  the  Ilnnga.ians.  leopold  eonfirmed  to 
the  Torks  their  ascendencj-  m  Transylvania,  and  allowed  them 
to  retain  Great  Wardein,  and  two  other  important  fortresses 
in  Hungary.  It  was  with  no  little  difficnity  that  the  emperor 
persuaded  the  diet  to  ratify  these  terms. 

Leopold  is  to  be  considered  under  the  twofold  light  of  sov- 
ereign of  Austria  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  liavo  seen 
that  his  power  as  emperor  was  quite  limited.  His  power  as 
sovereign  of  Austria,  also  varied  greatly  in  the  dilforenl  States 
of  his  widely  extended  realms.  In  the  Austrian  duchies  prop- 
er, upon  the  Danube,  of  which  he  was,  by  long  hereditary  de- 
scent, archduke,  his  sway  was  almost  omnipotent.  In  Bohe- 
mia be  was  powerful,  though  much  less  so  than  in  Ansttia,  and 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  move  mth  caution  tliere,  and  not 
to  disturb  the  ancient  usages  of  the  realm  lest  he  should  excite 
insurrecuon.  In  Hungary,  whore  the  laws  and  customs  were 
entirely  diiferent,  Leopold  hold  merely  a  nominal,  hardly  a 
rcnognizcd  sw.ay.  The  bold  Hungarian  barons,  always  steel- 
clad  and  mounted  for  war,  in  their  tumultuous  diets,  governed 
the  kmgdom.  There  wei-e  other  remote  duehics  and  princi- 
palities, too  feeble  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  ever  changing 
masters,  as  they  were  conqaared  or  sought  the  protection  of 
other  powers,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Leopold,  were  poi^ 
tions  of  wide  extended  Austria.  Another  large  and  vastly 
important  accession  was  now  made  to  his  realms.  The  Tyrol, 
which,  in  Its  natural  features,  may  be  considered  but  an  exten- 
sion of  ■saitzeriand,  is  a  territory  of  about  ooo  hundred  miles 
Biuaie,  traversed  through  its  whole  extent  by  the  Alps.  Ly- 
ing jiist  ,outh  of  Austria  it  is  the  koy  to  Italy,  opening  through 
Its  defflcs  a  passage  to  the  sunny  plains  of  the  Peninsula  j  and 
through  those  fastnesses,  guarded  by  frowning  castles,  no  foe 
could  force  his  way,  into  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol.  The  most 
sublime  road  in  Europe  is  fliat  over  Mount  Brenner,  along  the 
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banks  of  the  Aaige.    This  province  liad  long  been  iu  the  liaiids 
of  members  of  the  Austrian  family. 

On  the  I5th  of  June,  1665,  Sigismond  Francis,  Duke  of 
TjTol,  and  cousin  of  Leopold,  died,  leaving  no  issue,  and  the 
province  eselieated  with  its  million  of  inhabitants  to  Leopold, 
as  the  next  heir.     This  brought  a  large  accession  of  rovemie 
and  of  military  force,  to  the  kingdom.     Austria  was  now  the 
leading  power  in  Europe,  and  Leopold,  in  runk  and  position, 
the  most  illustrious  sovereign.     Louis  XIV.  had  recently  mar- 
ried Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  King  of 
Spain.     Pliilip,  who  was  anxious  to  retain  the  crown  of  Spain 
in  his  own  family,  extorted  from  Maria  Theresa,  and  from  her 
hushand,  Louis  XTV.,  the  renunciation  of  all  right  of  succes- 
KOB,  in  favor  of  his'eeeond  daughter,  Margaret,  whom  he  be- 
trothed  to  Leopold.     Philip  died  in  September,  1635,  leaving 
these  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  leaving  also  an  infant  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Ann,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand IIL,  of  Austria.     Mai^aret  was  then  too  yoang  to  be 
mai-ried,  but  in  a  year  from  this  time,  in  September,  1666,  her 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  gi'eat  splendor  at  Madrid.    The 
ambitious  French  monarch,  taking  advantage  of  the  minority 
of  the  King  of  SpMn,  and  of  the  feeble  regency,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  solemn  renunciation  made  at  his  marriage,  resolved 
to  annex  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  to  Fi-ance, 
and  invaded  the  kingdom,  leading  himself  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men.     The  Spanish  court  immediately  appealed  to 
Leopold  for  assistance.    But  Leopold  was  so  emban-assed  by 
troubles  in  Hungary,  and  by  discontents  in  the  empire  that  he 
could  vender  no  efficient  aid.     England,  however,  and  other 
powera  of  Europe,  jealous  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Louis 
XIV.  combined,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  though  he  still  retained  several  tor- 
ti'csses.    The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV".  was  iiiflaTaed,  not  checked 
by  this  re\erse,  .ind  all  Europe  was  involved  again  iu  bloody 
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wai-s.  The  aggcessions  of  France,  and  the  devastations  of 
Turenne  in  the  Palatinate,  roused  Germany  to  listen  to  the 
appeals  of  Leopold,  and  the  empire  declared  war  against 
France.  Months  of  desolating  war  rolled  on,  decisive  of  no 
results,  except  univei-sal  misery.  The  fiert^e  conflict  continued 
with  nnintermJtted  fury  until  1679,  when  the  haughty  mon- 
arch of  Fiance,  who  was  as  sagacious  in  diplomacy  as  he  was 
able  in  war,  by  bribes  and  threats  succeeded  in  detaching  one 
after  another  from  the  coalition  against  him,  until  Leopold,  de- 
serted  by  neai-ly  all  his  allies,  was  also  compelled  to  accede  to 
peace. 

France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  now  the  dominant  power 
in  Europe.  Every  coujt  seemed  to  be  agitated  by  the  in- 
trigues of  this  haughty  sovereign,  and  one  becomes  weary  of 
describing  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  the  warfare.  The  ar- 
rogance of  Louis,  his  imblushing  perfidy  and  his  insulting  as- 
sumptions  of  superiority  over  all  other  powers,  exasperated 
the  emperor  to  the  highest  pitch.  But  the  French  monarch, 
by  secret  missions  and  abounding  bribes,  kept  Hungary  in 
continued  commotion,  and  excited  such  jealousy  in  the  differ- 
ent  States  of  the  empire,  that  Leopold  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit in  sOent  indignation  to  wrongs  almost  too  grievous  for 
human  nature  to  bear. 

At  length  Leopold  succeeded  in  organizing  another  coali- 
tion to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
were  the  principal  parties  united  with  the  emperor  in  this  con- 
federacy, which  was  concluded,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Leacue 
of  Augsburg,"  on  the  21st  of  June,  1686.  An  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  was  immediately  raised.  From  all  parts  of 
Germany  troops  were  now  hurrying  towards  the  Rhine.  Louis, 
alaiined,  retired  from  the  Palatinate,  which  he  had  overrun, 
and,  to  place  a  barriei-  between  himself  and  his  foes,  ordered 
the  utter  devastation  of  the  unhappy  counti'j-.  The  diabolical 
order  was  executed  by  Turenne.     The  whole  of  the  Palatinate 
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WK  sumndsred  to  pUlage  «nd  oonflagration.  The  elector, 
from  the  towera  of  his  castle  at  Matinheim,  saw  at  one  time 
two  citie.  and  twenty-five  villages  in  Hamcs.  He  had  no  force 
euffleient  to  warrant  him  to  leave  the  wall,  of  hi.  fortvea.  to 
oppce  the  foe.  He  was,  however,  so  moved  to  de.pa.r  hy  the 
sight,  that  he  .ont  a  challenge  to  Tnrenno  to  meet  him  m  sm- 
glo  combat.  Tnrennc,  by  command  of  the  king,  declmed  ac- 
cepting the  challenge.  More  than  forty  large  towns,  besides 
innnmerable  villages,  were  given  up  to  the  flames.  It  was 
mid-winter.  The  holds  were  covered  with  snow,  and  swept 
by  freezing  blasts.  The  wretched  inhabitants,  parents  and 
children,  driven  into  the  bleak  plains  withonl  food  or  clothing 
or  shelter,  perished  miserably  by  thon.and..  The  devastation 
of  the  Palatinate  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  deeds  which  war  has 
over  pei-petrated  For  these  woes,  which  no  imagination  can 
guage  Louis  XIT.  is  responsible.  He  has  escaped  any  ad» 
qoate  earthly  penalty  for  the  crime,  but  the  mstinctive  sense 
of  justice  implanted  in  every  hreast,  demands  that  he  should 
not  escape  the  retrihutions  of  a  righteous  God.  "  After  death 
Cometh  the  judgment." 

This  homble  deed  roused  Germany.  All  Europe  now 
combined  against  France,  c.oept  Portugal,  Kussia  and  a  few 
of  the  Italian  States.  Tlie  tide  now  tnmed  in  favor  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Germany  was  so  alarmed  by  the  arrogance 
of  Franoe,  that,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  emperor,  the 
diet  with  almost  perfect  unanimity  elected  his  son  Joseph, 
though  a  lad  hut  eleven  year,  of  age,  to  succeed  to  the  impenal 
throne.  Indeed,  Leopold  presented  hi.  son  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  claim  the  crown  for  him  as  his  hereditary  right,  and 
the  diet  did  not  resist  that  claim.  France,  rich  and  poweiful, 
with  mai-velous  energy  breasted  her  host  of  foes.  All  Europe 
was  in  a  bhize.  The  war  raged  on  the  ocean,  over  the  marshes 
of  Holland,  along  the  bank,  of  the  Rhine,  upon  the  plains  of 
Italy,  through  the  deliles  of  the  Alps  and  far  away  on  the 
steppes  of  Hungary  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.    To  all  these 
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pointa  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  send  his  troops.  Year 
after  year  of  caraage  and  woo  i-olied  on,  dining  which  hardly 
a  haj)py  family  conld  be  found  in  all  Europe. 


At  last  all  pai'ties  became  weary  of  the  war,  and  none  of  the 
powers  having  gained  any  thing  of  any  importance  by  these 
long  years  of  crime  and  misery,  for  which  Louis  XIV.,  aa  the 
aggressor,  is  mainly  reaponsible,  peace  was  signed  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1697.  One  important  thing,  indeed,  had  been  ac- 
complished. The  rapacious  Louis  XIV".  bad  beea  checked  in 
his  career  ef  spoliation.  But  his  insatiate  anabition  was  by  no 
means  subdued.  He  desired  peace  only  that  he  might  more 
successfully  prosecute  his  plans  of  aggrandizement.  He  soon, 
by  his  system  of  robbery,  involved  Europe  again  in  war.  Per- 
haps no  man  has  ever  lived  who  has  caused  more  bloody 
deaths  and  more  wide-spread  destruction  of  human  happiness 
than  Louis  XIV.  We  wonder  not  that  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion an  exasperated  people  should  have  rifled  his  sepulcher 
and  spurned  his  skull  over  the  pavements  as  a  foot-ball. 

Iicopold,  during  the  progress  of  these  wars,  by  the  sid  of 
the  armies  which  the  empire  furnished  him,  recovered  all  of 
Hungary  and  Ti-ansylvania,  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the 
Danube.  But  the  proud  Hungarian  nobles  were  about  as  much 
opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  Austrian  king  as  to  that  of  the 
Turkish  sultan.  The  Pi'otestauts  gained  but  little  by  the 
change,  for  the  Mohammedan  was  about  as  tolerant  as  the  pa- 
pist. They  all  suspected  Leopold  of  the  design  of  estabhsh 
ing  over  them  despotic  power,  and  they  formed  a  secret  con- 
federacy for  their  own  protection.  Leopold,  released  from  his 
warfere  against  France  and  the  Turks,  was  now  anxious  to 
consolidate  his  power  in  Hungary,  and  justly  regavdmg  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  aa  the  great  bulwark  against  liberty, 
encouraged  the  Catholics  to  persecute  the  Protestants. 
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Leopold  took  advantage  of  this  conspiracy  to  march  an 
army  into  Hungaiy,  and  attacking  the  discontented  nobles, 
who  had  raised  an  army,  he  crushed  them  with  terrible  se- 
venty No  mticy  was  shown  He  cJjauitcd  the  energies  of 
confascation,  eiilo  and  the  scaflold  upon  his  toes ,  and  then, 
having  mtimidattd  all  so  thit  no  one  diied  to  mnrmur,  de 
clared  the  nuniichv  of  Hungnty  no  longer  eleutnebut  heied 
itiry,  like  tbit  oi  Bthunn  He  c\en  had  the  ■(ssai-ance  to 
summon  a  diet  of  the  nobles  to  confiim  this  douee  which  de 
fiauded  tiiem  of  tliLir  time  honored  rights  Tiie  nobles  who 
were  summoned,  ternhcd  inste-id  of  obLjmg  ■fled  into  Tian 
sylvann  The  despot  then  issued  in  m&ultmg  «md  menacine 
proclamation,  decKimg  that  the  powei  he  eiL-Ciciscd  he  re 
ceived  liom  God,  and  cillinsj  ufon  ill  to  manifest  imphcit 
submission  undLr  peiil  ot  his  icngt,inco  He  then  extoited  a 
large  contribulion  of  monry  fiom  the  kingdom  •ind  quaitered 
upon  the  inhibitanta  thnty  thoii>.md  tioops  to  iwc  them  into 
Bubjtctioi) 

This  piodinntion  wis  immedntclj  follo^iLd  bj  inothcr, 
changing  the  whole  foim.  ot  go^  ernment  of  the  kingdom,  and 
establishing  an  unlimited  despotism  He  then  moved  vigor 
ously  foi  the  extiipation  of  the  Piotestint  leli^on  The 
Protestant  pistois  weie  silenced,  com ts  wcie  instituted  for 
the  suppiession  of  heresy;  two  hundred  and  fifty  Pi-otestant 
mimsteis  weie  sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  then, 
as  an  act  of  exti'aordinaiy  clemency,  on  the  part  of  the  des- 
pot, their  punishment  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  in  the 
galleys  for  life.  All  the  nameless  horrors  of  inquisitorial 
cruelty  desolated  the  land. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  were  alike  driven  to  despair  by 
these  civil  and  religious  outrages.  They  combined,  and  were 
aided  both  by  France  and  Turkey ;  not  that  France  and  Tur- 
key loved  justice  and  humanity,  but  they  hated  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  wished  to  weaken  its  power,  that  tliey  might 
enrich  themselves  by  the  spoils.     A  noble  chief,  Emcric  Te- 
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keli,  ■ffho  had  fled  from  Hungary  to  Poland,  and  who  hated 
Austria  as  Hannibal  liated  Rome,  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hungarian  patriots.  Victory  followed  his  stand- 
ard, until  the  emperor,  threatened  with  entire  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom,  offered  to  reestablish  the  ancient  lawa  which  be 
had  abrogated,  and  to  restore  to  the  Hungarians  all  those 
civil  and  religions  privileges  of  which  he  had  so  rnthlessly 
defrauded  them. 

But  the  Hungarians  were  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  bia 
perfidious  promises.  Tbey  oontiiraed  the  war ;  and  the  sultan 
sent  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  cooperate  with 
Tekeli.  The  emperor,  unable  to  meet  so  formidable  an  army, 
abandoned  his  garrisons,  and,  retiring  from  the  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  concenti'ated  his  troops  at  Presburg.  But 
with  all  his  efforts,  he  was  able  to  riiise  an  army  of  only  forty 
thonsand  men.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  precipitately  before  outnumbering  foes,  and  he  fled 
upon  the  Danube,  pursued  by  the  combined  Hungarians  and 
Turks,  until  he  found  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  The 
city  was  quite  unprepared  for  resistance,  its  fortifications  being 
dilapidated,  and  its  garrison  feeble.  Universal  consternation 
seized  the  inhabitants.  All  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
tbe  population  fled  in  terror  before  the  advance  of  the  Turks. 
Leopold,  with  bis  family,  at  midnight,  depai'ted  ingloriously 
from  the  city,  to  seek  a  distant  refuge.  The  citizens  followed 
the  example  of  their  sovereign,  and  all  tbe  roads  leading  west- 
ward and  northward  fi'om  the  city  were  crowded  with  fugi- 
tives, in  carriages,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  with  all 
kinds  of  vehicles  laden  with  tbe  treasures  of  the  metropolis. 
The  churches  were  filled  with  the  sick  and  the  aged,  patheti- 
cally imploring  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  conducted  with  great  energy,  re- 
pairing tbe  dilapidated  fortifications,  stationing  in  posts  of 
peril  tbe  veteran  troops,  and  marsbaling  the  citizens  and  the 
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Btudents  to  cooperate  Tpith  the  garrison.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1682,  the  banners  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  Turkish  army 
were  seen  ii'ora  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Soon  the  whole  mighty 
host,  like  an  inundation,  came  surging  on,  and,  surrounding 
the  city,  invested  it  on  all  sides.  The  terrific  assault  I'rom  in- 
numerable battei'ies  immecliately  commenced.  The  besieged 
M  ere  soon  I'educed  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  pi'ovisions, 
and  famine  and  pestilence  rioting  within  the  walls,  destroyed 
more  than  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  The  suburbs  were  de- 
stroyed, the  piinoipal  outworks  taken,  several  breaches  were 
battered  in  the  walls,  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  were  hourJy 
in  expectation  that  the  city  would  be  taken  by  storm.  There 
can  not  be,  this  side  of  the  world  of  woe,  any  thing  more  ter- 
rible than  such  an  event. 

The  emperor,  in  his  ten-or,  had  dispatched  envoys  aU  over 
GeiTnanyto  rally  troops  for  the  defense  of  Vienna  and  the 
empire.  He  himself  had  hastened  to  Poland,  where,  with 
frantic  intreaties,  he  pressed  the  king,  the  renowned  John 
I,  whose  very  name  was  a  terror,  to  rush  to  his  i-elief, 
I  orders  for  a  powerful  army  immediately  to  com- 
mence their  mai-ch.  But,  without  waiting  for  their  compar- 
atively slow  movements,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  Polish  horsemen,  and,  without  incumbering  himself 
with  luggage,  hke  the  sweep  of  the  whirlwind  travei-sed  Si- 
lesia and  Moravia,  and  reached  Tulen,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  about  twenty  miles  above  Vienna.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  empw'ov  tbat  here  he  would  find  an  army  awmt- 
ing  him,  and  a  bridge  constructed,  by  which  he  conld  cross 
the  stream,  IJut,  to  his  bitter  disappointment,  he  found  no 
army,  and  the  bridge  unfinished.     Indignantly  he  exclaimed, 

"What  does  the  emperoi"  mean?  Does  be  think  me  a 
mere  adventm-cr  ?  I  left  my  own  army  that  I  might  take 
command  of  his.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  fight,  but  for 
him." 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  lie  called  into  re- 
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qnisition  all  his  CDergies  to  meet  the  crisis.  Tho  bridge  was 
pushed  forward  to  its  completion.  The  loiteriDg  German 
troops  were  hurried  on  to  the  rendezvous.  After  a  few  days 
the  Polish  troops,  by  forced  marches,  arrived,  and  Sobieaki 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  experienced 
soldiers,  and  well  supplied  with  ail  the  munitions  of  war.  On 
the  1 1th  of  September  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  over- 
joyed, in  descrying  from  the  towers  of  the  city,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  approaching  banners  of  the  Polish  and  German 
army.  Sobieski  ascended  an  elevation,  and  long  and  carefully 
BGvutinized  the  position  of  the  besieging  host.  He  then 
calmly  remarked; 

"  The  gi-and  vizier  has  selected  a  bad  position.  I  under- 
stand  him.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war,  and  yet  thinks 
that  he  has  military  genius.  It  will  be  so  easy  to  conquer 
him,  that  we  shall  obtain  no  honor  from  the  victory." 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  12th  of  September,  the  Polish 
and  German  troops  rushed  to  the  assault,  with  such  amazing 
impetuosity,  and  guided  by  such  military  skill,  that  the  Turks 
were  swept  before  them  as  by  a  torrent.  The  army  of  the 
grand  vizier,  seized  by  a  panic,  fled  so  precipitately,  that  they 
left  baggage,  tents,  ammunition  and  provisions  behind.  The 
garrison  emerged  from  the  city,  and  cooperated  with  the 
victors,  and  booty  of  indescribable  value  fell  into  their  hands. 
As  Sobieski  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  camp,  stored 
with  all  the  wealth  and  luxuries  of  the  East,  he  wrote,  in  a 
tone  of  pleasantry  to  his  wife, 

"  The  grand  vizier  has  left  me  his  heir,  and  I  inherit  mil- 
lions of  ducats.  When  I  return  homo  I  shall  not  be  mot  with 
the  reproach  of  the  Tartar  wives,  'You  are  not  a  man,  be- 
cause you  have  come  back  without  booty.' " 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  flocked  out  from  the  city  to 
greet  the  king  as  an  angel  deliverer  sent  from  heaven.  The  next 
morning  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  the  streets 
were  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  tho  King  of  Poland  had  a 
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triumphal  reception  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The 
enthusiasm  and  gi'atitude  of  the  people  passed  all  ordinary 
bounds.  The  bells  rang  their  merriest  peala ;  files  of  maid- 
ens lined  his  path,  and  acclamations,  bursting  from  the  hearti 
greeted  him  every  step  of  his  way.  They  called  him  their 
fatlier  and  deliverer.  They  sti'uggled  to  kiss  hia  feet  aod  even 
to  touch  hia  garments.  Witii  difficulty  he  pressed  through  the 
grateful  crowd  to  the  cathedral,  where  ho  prostrated  himself 
before  the  altar,  and  returacd  thanks  to  God  for  the  signal  vic- 
tory. As  he  returned,  after  a  public  dinner,  to  his  camp,  he 
said,  "This  is  the  happiest  day  of  ray  life." 

Two  days  after  this,  Leopold  returned,  trembling  and  hu- 
miliated to  his  capital.  He  was  received  in  silence,  and  with 
undisguised  contempt.  His  mortification  was  intense,  and  he 
could  not  endure  to  hear  the  praises  which  were  eveiywhere 
lavished  upon  Sobiesti.  Jealousy  rankled  in  his  heart,  and 
he  vented  his  spite  upon  all  around  him.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  an  interview  with  the  heroic  king  who  had 
so  nobly  come  to  hia  rescue.  But  instead  of  meeting  him  with 
a  warm  and  grateful  heart,  ho  began  to  study  the  punctilios  of 
etiquette,  that  the  dreaded  interview  might  be  rendered  as 
cold  and  foi-mal  as  possible. 

Sohieski  was  merely  an  elective  monarch.  Leopold  was  a 
hereditary  king  and  an  emperor.  Leopold  even  expressed 
some  doubt  whether  it  were  consistent  with  his  exalted  digni- 
ty to  grant  the  Polish  king  the  honor  of  an  audience.  He  in- 
quired whether  an  elected  monarc/t  had  ever  been  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  an  emperor;  and  if  so,  with  what  forms,  in 
the  present  case,  the  king  should  be  received.  The  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  of  whom  he  made  the  inquiry,  disgusted  with 
the  mean  spirit  of  the  emperor,  nobly  replied,  "  With  open 
arms," 

But  the  soulless  Leopold  had  every  movement  punctili- 
ously ari'anged  accoi'ding  to  the  dictates  of  his  ignoble  spirit. 
The  Polish  and  Austrian  armies  were  drawn  up  in  opposite 
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lines  upon  the  plain  before  the  city.  At  a  eoncertetl  signal  the 
emperor  and  the  king  emergcfl  from  their  re speetivo  ranks, 
iinil  rode  out  upon  the  open  plain  to  meet  each  other.  Sobi- 
eski,  a  man  of  splendid  bearing,  magnificently  monnted,  and 
dressed  in  the  brilliant  uniform  of  a  Polish  warrior,  attracted 
all  eyes  and  the  admiration  of  all  hearts.  His  war  steed 
pranced  proudly  as  if  conscious  of  the  royal  burden  lie  bore, 
and  of  the  victories  he  had  achieved.  Leopold  v/aa  an  ungain- 
ly man  at  the  best.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to  vie  with  the 
hero,  in  his  pei-sonal  presence,  he  affected  the  utmost  simpli- 
city of  dress  and  equipage.  Humiliated  also  by  the  cold  rocep- 
sion  he  had  met  and  by  the  conscioosness  of  extreme  unpopu- 
larity in  both  armies,  he  was  embarrassed  and  deject.  The 
contrast  was  very  striking,  adding  to  the  renown  of  Sobieaki, 
and  sinking  Leopold  still  deeper  in  contempt. 

The  two  sovereigns  advanced,  formally  saluted  each  other 
with  bows,  dismounted  ajid  embraced.  A  few  cold  words  were 
exchanged,  when  they  again  embraced  and  remounted  to  re- 
view the  troops.  But  Sobieski,  frank,  cordial,  impulsive,  was 
so  disgusted  with  this  reception,  so  different  fi'om  wiiat  he  had 
a  right  to  expect,  that  he  excused  himself,  and  rode  to  his  tent, 
leaving  his  chancellor  Zaluski  to  accompany  the  emperor  on 
the  review.  As  Leopold  rode  along  the  lines  he  was  leceived 
in  contemptuous  silence,  and  he  returned  to  his  palace  in  Vi- 
enna, tortured  by  wounded  pride  and  chagrin. 

The  treasure  abandoned  by  the  Turks  was  so  abundant 
that  five  days  were  spent  in  gathering  it  up.  The  victorious 
army  then  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Vienna,  where  the  majestic 
Danube  turns  suddenly  from  its  eastern  course  and  flows  to- 
ward the  south,  is  situated  the  imperial  city  of  Gran.  TTpon 
a  high  precipitous  I'ock,  overlooking  both  the  town  and  the 
river,  there  bad  stood  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  imposing 
fortresses  which  mortal  hands  have  ever  reared.  For  seventy 
years  this  post  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  strong- 
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ly  garrisoned  by  four  thonsand  troops,  had  bid  defiance  to 
every  assault.  Here  the  thinned  and  bleeding  battalions  of 
the  grand  vizier  sought  refage,  Sobieski  and  the  Dako  of 
Lorraine,  flushed  with  victory,  liarled  their  masses  upon  the 
disheartened  foe,  and  tbe  Turks  were  routed  with  enormous 
slaughter.  Seven  thousand  gory  corpses  of  the  dead  strewed 
the  plain.  Many  thousands  were  driven  into  the  river  and 
drowned.  The  fortress  was  taken,  sword  in  hand ;  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Moslem  army,  in  utter  discomfiture,  fied  down  the 
Danube,  hardly  resting,  by  night  or  by  day,  till  they  were  safe 
behind  the  ramparts  of  Belgrade. 

IJo'th  the  German  and  the  Polish  troops  were  disgusted 
with  Leopold,  Having  reconquered  Hungary  for  the  emperor, 
they  were  not  disposed  to  remain  longer  in  his  service.  Most 
of  the  German  auxiharies,  disbanding,  returned  to  thoir  own 
countries.  Sobieski,  declaring  that  ho  was  willing  to  fight 
against  the  Turks,  but  not  agmnst  Tekeli  and  his  Christian 
confederates,  led  back  his  troops  to  Poland.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  now  left  with  the  Austrian  troops  to  struggle  ag^nst 
Tekeli  with  the  Hungaiian  patriots.  The  Turks,  exasperated 
by  the  defeat,  accused  Tekeli  of  being  the  cause.  By  stratagem 
he  was  seized  and  sent  in  chains  to  Constantinople.  The  chief 
who  succeeded  him  turned  traitor  and  joined  the  imperialists. 
The  cause  of  the  patriots  was  mined.  Victory  now  kept  pace 
with  the  march  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  The  Turks  were 
driven  from  all  thoir  fortresses,  and  Leopold  again  had  Hun- 
gary at  his  feet.  Ilis  vengeance  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  man. 

Far  away,  in  the  wilds  of  northern  Hungary,  at  the  base 
of  the  Carpathian,  mountains,  on  the  river  Tarcza,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thciss,  is  the  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Eperies.  At  this  remote  spot  the  diabolical  emperor  estab- 
lished his  revolutionary  tribunal,  as  if  he  thought  that  the 
shrieks  of  his  victims,  there  echoing  through  the  savage  de- 
files of  the  mountains,  could  not  awaken  the  horror  of  civil- 
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ized  Europe.  His  armed  bands  scoured  the  country  and  trans- 
ported to  Eperiea  every  individual,  man,  woman  and  child, 
who  was  even  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  insurgents. 
There  was  hardly  a  maa  of  wealth  or  influence  in  the  king- 
dom who  was  not  dragged  before  this  horrible  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  ignorant,  brutal,  sanguinary  officers  of  the  king.  Their 
summary  trial,  without  any  forms  of  justice,  was  an  awfu!  trag- 
edy. They  were  thrown  into  dangeons;  their  property  con- 
fiscated ;  they  were  exposed  to  the  most  direful  tortures  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  extort  confession  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  criminate  friends.  By  scores  they  were  daily  con- 
signed to  the  scaffold.  Thirty  execution  era,  mth  their  assist- 
ants, found  constant  employment  in  beheading  the  condemned. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  the  scaffold  was  raised  for  this 
butchery.     The  spot  is  still  called  "  The  Bloody  Theater  of 


Leopold,  having  thus  glutted  his  vengeance,  defiantly  con- 
voked a  diet  and  crowned  bis  son  Joseph,  a  boy  twelve  years 
of  age,  as  King  of  Hungary,  praqtieally  saying  to  the  nobles, 
"  Dispute  bis  hereditary  right  now,  if  you  dare."  The  em- 
peror had  been  too  often  instructed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
to  feel  that  even  in  this  hour  of  triumph  ho  was  perfectly  safe. 
He  knew  that  other  days  might  come  ;  that  other  foes  might 
rise ;  and  that  Hungary  could  never  forget  the  rights  of  which 
she  had  been  defrauded.  He  therefore  exhausted  aJl  the  arts 
of  threats  and  bribes  to  induce  the  diet  to  pass  a  decree  that 
the  crown  was  no  longer  elective  but  bereditaiy.  It  is  mar- 
velous that  in  such  an  hour  there  could  have  been  any  energy 
left  to  resist  bis  will.  But  with  all  his  terrors  he  could  only 
extort  from  the  diet  their  consent  that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  should  he  confirmed  in  the  males,  but  that  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  the  crown,  instead  of  being  hered- 
itary in  the  female  lino,  should  revert  to  the  nation,  who  should 
agsun  confer  it  by  tbe  right  of  election, 

Leopold  reluctantly  yielded  to  this,  as  the  most  he  could 
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then  hope  to  acoomplieb.  The  emperor,  elated  by  aitcnes'^, 
assumed  such  imperious  airs  as  to  repel  from  liim  all  his  fovnier 
allies.  For  several  years  Hungary  was  bot  a  battle  field  where 
Anstrians  and  Turks  met  in  incessant  and  bloody  contlicts. 
But  Leopold,  in  possession  of  all  the  fortresses,  succeeded  in 
repelling  each  successive  iovaaoo. 

Both  parties  became  weary  of  war.  In  November,  1697, 
negotiations  were  opened  at  Carlovitz,  and  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  twenty-five  years.  The  Tnrka  abandoned  both 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  aud  these  .two  important  provinces 
became  more  finnly  than  ever  before,  integral  portions  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  By  the  peace  of  Carlovitz  the  sultan  lost 
one  half  of  his  possessions  in  Europe.  Austria,  in  the  gi-andcnr 
of  her  territory,  was  never  more  powerful  than  at  this  hour : 
extending  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  from  the  vaJley 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  Euxine  sea,  and  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  to  the  plains  of  Italy.  A  more  heterogeneous  con- 
glomeration of  States  never  existed,  consisting  of  kingdoms, 
archduchies,  duchies,  principalities,  counties,  margraves,  land- 
graves and  imperial  cities,  nearly  all  with  their  hereditary 
rulers  subordinate  to  the  emperor,  and  with  their  local  cus- 
toms and  laws. 

Leopold,  though  aweat  and  bad  man,  in  addition  to  all 
this  power,  swayed  also  the  imperial  scepter  over  all  the  States 
of  Germany.  Though  his  empire  over  all  was  ffail,  and  his 
vast  dominions  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  crumble  to  pieces, 
he  still  was  not  content  with  consolidating  the  realms  be  held, 
hut  was  anxiously  grasping  for  more.  Spdn  was  the  prize  now 
to  be  won.  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  concentrated  energies  of 
the  French  kingdom,  was  claiming  it  by  virtue  of  Ins  man'iage 
with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarch,  notwith- 
standing his  solemn  renunciation  of  all  right  at  his  marriage 
in  favor  of  the  second  daughter.  Leopold,  as  the  husband 
of  the  second  daughter,  claimed  the  orown,  in  the  event, 
then  impending,  of  the  death  of  the  imbecile  and  childless 
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king.  This  quarrel  agitated  Europe  to  its  center,  and  del- 
nged  her  fields  with  blood.  If  the  elective  A'anchiae  is  at 
times  the  source  of  agitation,  the  law  of  hereAitary  aucoes- 
Bion  most  certainly  does  not  always  confer  tranquillity  and 
peace. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

LEOPOLD   I.    AND    THE    SPANISH    SUCCESSIOST. 
From  1691  to  1110- 

Deobios,— Death  nr  CnxBLiB  II.— Accession  or  Philip  V.— Isdtg-j.tios  op  Ans- 
TRiA.— Tub  qdtbkejk  of  War.— CiiiRiEB  I[I.  csowneu— Issubbkotion  is  Hdn. 
aiHT—DBFEOiiOM  OF  Bir*Bii.-THe  Battlr  of  Blebhezb—Dbatii  of  Lbopou 
I. — Eleonoba. — AcctaaioH  of  Jo^bphI 


CHAELES  II.,  King  of  Spain,  was  one  of  the  most  impo- 
tent of  men,  in  both  body  and  mind.  Tlie  law  of  hered- 
itary descent  had  placed  this  semi-idiot  upon  the  tbrone  of 
Spain  to  control  the  destinies  of  twenty  millions  of  people. 
The  same  law,  in  the  event  of  liis  death  without  heirs,  would 
carry  the  crown  across  the  Pyrenees  to  a  little  boy  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Versailles,  or  two  thousand  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  to  another  Httle  boy  in  the  gardens  of  Vienna. 
Louis  XIV.  claimed  the  Spanish  scepter  in  behalf  of  his  wife, 
the  Spanish  princess  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son.  Leopold 
claimed  it  in  behalf  of  his  deceased  wife,  Margaret,  and  her 
chOd.  For  many  years  before  the  death  of  Philip  II.  the  en- 
voys of  France  and  Austria  crowded  the  court  of  Spain,  em- 
ploying all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  bribery  to  forward  the  in- 
terests of  their  several  sovereigns.  The  different  courts  of 
Europe  espoused  the  claims  of  the  one  party  or  the  other, 
accordingly  as  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  house  of  Bourbon  or  the  house  of  Haps- 
bnrg. 

Louis  SrV.  prepared  to  strike  a  sndden  blow  by  gathering 
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an  army  of  one  hunili  ed  thoiisiDd  men  m  his  fortresses  near  the 
Spanish  frontier,  in  t,&tablishi  ig  immense  ma^^izines  of  military- 
stores,  and  in  filling  the  aliaeent  haibors  with  ships  of  war. 
The  sagacious  French  monaich  had  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  pope,  and  of  some  ot  the  most  influentul  Jesuits  who 
HQi-i'oiinded  the  sick  and  dyiii,  monireh  Choiles  II  had  long 
been  harassed  by  the  importunities  of  lot!  paitiea  that  he 
should  give  the  infl  lenco  of  1  la  ^  oice  id  the  decision.  Tor- 
tured by  the  incessant  vacillations  ot  his  own  mind,  he  was 
at  hist  influenced,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  spiritual  advisers, 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  pope.  He  accordingly  sent  an  em- 
bassage to  the  pontiff  with  a  letter  soliciting  counsel. 

"  Having  no  children,"  he  observed,  "  and  being  obliged 
to  appoint  an  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown  from  a  foreign  family, 
we  find  such  great  obscurity  in  the  law  of  succession,  that  wo 
are  unable  to  form  a  settled  determination.  Strict  justice  is 
our  aim  ;  and,  to  be  able  to  decide  with  that  justice,  we  have 
offered  up  constant  prayers  to  God.  "We  are  anxious  to  act 
rightly,  and  we  have  recourse  to  your  holiness,  as  to  an  infal- 
lible guide,  intreating  you  to  consult  with  the  cardinaJs  and 
divines,  and,  after  having  attentively  examined  the  testaments 
of  our  ancestors,  to  decide  according  to  the  rules  of  right  and 
equity." 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  was  already  prepared  for  this  appeal, 
and  was  engaged  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  French  court. 
The  hoary-headed  pontiff,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  affected 
the  character  of  great  honesty  and  impartiality.  He  required 
forty  days  to  examine  the  important  case,  and  to  seek  divine 
assistance.  He  then  returned  the  following  answer,  admii-ably 
adapted  to  influence  a  weak  and  superstitious  prince : 

"  Being  myself,"  he  wrote,  "  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  his  Cathoiic  majesty,  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  point  of 
appearing  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  rendering  an 
account  to  the  sovereign  pastor  of  the  flock  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  my  care,  I  am  bound  to  give  such  advice  as  will 
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1  ray  conscience  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Your 
mnjesty  ought  not  to  put  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria 
in  competition  with  those  of  eternity.  Neithev  should  you  be 
iguorSDl  that  the  French  daiinants  are  the  rightful  heirs  of 
the  ci'own,  and  no  member  of  the  Austrian  family  has  the 
sroaJlest  legitimate  pretension.  It  is  therefore  your  duty  to 
omit  no  precaution,  which  yonr  wisdom  can  suggest,  to  render 
justice  where  justice  is  due,  and  to  secure,  by  every  means  in 
your  power,  the  undivided  succession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
to  the  French  claimants." 

Charles,  as  fickle  as  the  wind,  still  remmned  undecided, 
and  his  anxieties  preying  upon  his  feeble  frame,  already  ex- 
hausted by  disease,  caused  him  rapidly  to  decline.  He  was 
now  confined  to  bis  chamber  and  bis  bed,  and  his  death  was 
hourly  expected.  He  hated  the  French,  and  all  hie  sympathies 
were  with  Austria.  Some  priests  entered  his  chamber,  pro- 
fessedly to  pei-form  the  pompous  and  sepulchral  service  of  the 
church  of  Rome  for  the  dying.  In  this  hour  of  languor,  and 
in  the  prospect  of  immediate  death,  they  assailed  the  imbecile 
monarch  with  all  the  terrors  of  superstition.  They  depicted 
the  responsibility  which  he  would  incur  should  he  entail  on 
the  kingdom  the  woes  of  a  disputed  succession  ;  they  assured 
him  that  he  could  not,  without  unpardonable  guilt,  reject  the 
decision  of  the  holy  father  of  the  Church;  and  growing  more 
eager  and  excited,  they  denounced  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
Almighty  God,  if  he  did  not  bequeath  the  crown,  now  fiilling 
from  hia  brow,  to  the  Bourbons  of  France. 

The  dying,  half- delirious  kmg,  appalled  by  the  teiTors  of 
eternal  damnation,  yielded  helplessly  to  their  demands.  A 
will  was  already  prepared  awaiting  his  signatui-e.  With  a 
hand  trembling  in  death,  the  king  attached  to  it  his  name  ; 
hut  as  he  did  bo,  be  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  al- 
ready nothing."  It  was  supposed  that  he  couid  then  survive 
but  a  few  hours.  Contrary  to  all  expectation  he  revived,  and 
expressed  the  keenest  indignation  and  anfjiii^h   thai,   he  bad 
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been  thus  begailed  to  decide  against  Austria,  and  in  favor  ot 
Franco.  He  even  sent  a  courier  to  the  omperoi  innoum-ing 
his  determination  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Austuan  claimant 
The  flickering  flame  of  iife,  thus  revived  for  a  moment  ghm 
mered  again  in  the  socket  and  expired.  The  wietched  king 
died  the  1st  ofNovember,  1699,  in  the  fortieth  j(.ai  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  day  of  bis  death  a  council  of  State  was  convened, 
and  the  will,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  generally  un- 
known, was  leid  It  declared  the  Dauphin  of  France,  son  of 
the  Spanish  pnncess  Maria  Theresa,  to  be  the  successor  to  all 
the  &pinis,h  dominions ;  and  required  all  subjects  and  vassals 
of  Spain  to  acknowledge  him.  The  Austrian  party  were  as- 
tounded It  this  re^  elation.  The  French  party  were  prepared 
to  receive  it  without  any  surprise.  The  son  of  Maiia  Theresa 
was  dead,  and  the  crown  consequently  passed  to  her  grandson 
Philip.  Louis  XIV.  immediately  acknowledged  his  title,  when 
ho  was  proclaimed  king,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Spain  on  the  24th  of  November,  1.700,  as  Philip  V. 
It  was  by  such  fraud  that  the  Bourbons  of  Franco  attained 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  a  fraud  as  palpable  as 
was  ever  committed ;  for  Maria  Theresa  had  renounced  all 
her  rights  to  the  throne ;  this  renunciation  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  will  of  her  father  Philip  tV.,  sanctioned  by  the 
Cortes  of  Spdn,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  her  husband,  Louis 
XIV.  Such  is  "  legitimacy— the  divine  right  of  kings."  All 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  excepting  the  emperor,  promptly 
acknowledged  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Leopold,  enraged  beyond  measure,  dispatched  envoys  to 
rouse  the  empire,  and  made  the  most  formidable  preparations 
for  war.  A  force  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  soon  as- 
sembled. The  war  commenced  in  Italy.  Leopold  sent  down 
his  German  troops  through  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Adige,  they  encountered  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  France,  Spain  and  Italy.     Prince  Eugene,  who  had 
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already  acquired  great  renown  in  the  wars  against  the  Tiirts, 
though  by  birth  a  French  noble,  had  long  been  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  led  tbe  Austrian  troops.  William,  of  England, 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  leading  with 
him  the  States  of  Holland,  formed  an  alliance  with  Austi-ia. 
This  was  pretty  equally  dividing  the  military  power  of  Europe, 
and  a  war  of  course  ensued,  almost  unparalleled  in  its  san- 
gainary  ferocity.  The  English  nation  supported  the  monarch ; 
the  House  of  Lords  in  an  address  to  the  king,  declared  that 
"  his  majesty,  his  ubj  ts  and  h  s  allies,  could  never  be  secure 
till  the  house  ot  Au  1  o  1 1  be  restored  to  its  rights,  and 

the  invader  of  tbe  Sp  1  monarchy  brought  to  reason." 
Forty  thousand  lo  a  an  1  forty  thousand  land  troops  were 
promptly  voted  fo    the     a 

William  died  on  tbe  16th  of  March,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
James  U.  She  was,  however,  but  nominally  the  sovereign. 
Tbe  infamously  renowned  Duke  of  Marlborough  became  the 
real  monarch,  and  with  great  skill  and  energy  prosecuted  the 
eleven  years'  war  which  ensued,  which  is  known  in  liistory  as 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  SuccesMon.  For  many  months  the 
conflict  raged  with  the  usual  fluctuations,  tbe  Austrian  forces 
being  commanded  on  the  Rhine  by  tbo  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  in  Italy  by  Prince  Eugene.  Poitugal  soon  joined  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  Philip  V.  and  the  French  becoming  un- 
popular in  Spdn,  a  email  party  rose  there,  advocating  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Thus  supported,  Leopold,  at 
Vienna,  declared  his  son  Chai-Ies  King  of  Spain,  and  crowned 
bun  as  such  in  Vienna.  By  the  aid  of  the  English  fleet  he 
passed  from  Holland  to  England,  and  thence  to  Lisbon,  where 
a  powerful  army  was  assembled  to  invade  Spain,  wrest  the 
crown  from  Philip,  and  place  it  upon  the  brow  of  Chai'lea 
HI. 

And  now  Leopold  began  to  reap  tho  bitter  consequences 
of  his  atrocious  conduct  in  Hungary.     The  Hungarian  nobles 
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embraced  this  opportunity,  when  the  impenal  armies  were 
fully  engaged,  to  rise  in  a  new  and  foimidable  invasion.  Fran- 
cia  Ragotsky,  a  Transylvanian  prince,  led  in  the  heroic  enter- 
prise. He  was  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  femilies 
of  the  realm,  and  was  goaded  to  action  by  the  bitterest  wrongs. 
His  grandfather  and  uncle  had  been  beheaded;  his  father 
robbed  of  hia  property  and  his  rank ;  his  cousin  doomed  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  his  father-in-law  proscribed,  and  his 
mother  driven  into  exile.  The  French  court  immediately 
opened  a  secret  con-espondence  with  Ragotsky,  promising  him 
large  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  encom-aglng  him  with 
hopes  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Turks.  Ragotsky  secretly 
assembled  a  band  of  determined  followers,  in  the  savage  soli- 
tudes of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  suddenly  descended  into 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  his  wild  followers,  call- 
ing upon  his  countrymen  to  me  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
detested  Austrian.  Adherents  rapidly  gathered  around  hie 
standard  ;  several  fortresses  fell  into  hia  hands,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  well  armed 
troops.  The  flame  of  insurrection  spread,  with  electric  rapid- 
ity, through  all  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

The  tyrant  Leopold,  as  he  heard  these  unexpected  tidings, 
was  struck  with  consternation.  He  sent  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect  to  oppose  the  patriots,  but  they  could  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  an  indignant  n.ation  in  arms.  He  then,  in  his  panic, 
attempted  negotiation.  But  the  Hungarians  demniided  terms 
both  reasonable  and  honoiable,  and  to  neither  of  these  could 
the  emperor  possibly  submit.  They  required  that  the  mon- 
archy should  no  longer  be  hereditary,  but  elective,  according 
to  immemorial  usage;  that  the  Hungarians  should  have  the 
right  to  resist  illegal  power  without  the  charge  of  treason  ; 
that  foreign  officers  .and  garrisons  should  bo  removed  from  the 
kingdom  ;  that  the  Protestants  sliould  be  reestablished  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  their  confiscated  es- 
tates should  be  restored.     The  despot  could  not  Hsten  for  one 
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raoment  to  requirements  so  just ;  and  appalled  by  the  advance 
of  the  patriots  toward  Vienna,  he  recalled  the  troops  from 
Italy. 

About  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  disgusted  with 
the  arrogance  and  the  despotism  of  Leopold,  renounced  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  troops,  Fi-ench  and 
Bavarians,  commenced  the  invasion  of  Austria  Irora  the  west. 
Both  Eugene  and  Marlborough  ba.stcned  to  the  rescue  of  the 
emperor.  Combining  their  forces,  with  awful  slaughter  they 
mowed  down  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Blenheim,  and  then 
overran  all  Bavaria.  The  elector  fled  with  the  mutilated  rem- 
nants of  his  army  to  France.  The  conquerors  seized  all  the 
Ibrtresses,  all  the  guns  and  ammunition  ;  disbanded  the  Bava- 
I'ian  troops,  took  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom, 
and  assigned  to  the  heart-bi'oken  wife  of  the  duke  a  humble 
residence  in  the  dismantled  capital  of  the  duchy. 

The  fflgnal  victory  of  Blenheim  enabled  Leopold  to  con- 
centrate his  energies  upon  Hungary,  ft  was  now  winter,  and 
the  belligerents,  during  these  stormy  months,  were  active  in 
making  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  spring.  But  Leo- 
pold's hoar  was  now  tolled.  That  summons  came  which  prince 
and  peasant  must  alike  obey,  and  the  emperor,  after  a  few 
months  of  languor  and  pain,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1705,  passed 
away  to  that  tribunal  whei-e  each  must  answer  for  evei-y  deed 
done  in  the  body.  He  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
occupied  the  throne  forty-six  years.  This  is  the  longest  reign 
recorded  in  the  Austrian  annals,  excepting  that  of  Frederic  IIL 

The  i-eign  of  Leopold  was  eventfiil  and  woeful.  It  was  al- 
most one  continued  scene  of  carnage.  In  his  character  there 
was  a  eingnlar  blending  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  In  what  is 
usually  called  moral  character  he  was  irreproachable.  He  was 
a  faithful  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  had  no  taste  for  any  sen- 
sual pleasures.  In  his  natural  disposition  he  was  melancholy, 
and  so  exceedingly  reserved,  that  he  lived  in  his  palace  almost 
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the  life  of  a  i-ecluse.  Though  he  was  called  the  most  learned 
prince  of  his  age,  a  Jesuitical  education  had  so  poisoned  and 
debauched  his  mind,  that  while  perpetrating  the  most  griev- 
ous crimes  of  periidy  and  cruelty,  he  seemed  sincerely  to  feel 
that  he  was  doing  God  service.  His  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants was  pei-sisteiit,  relentless  and  horrible ;  whUe  at  the 
same  time  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  devotions,  never  allowing 
the  cares  of  business  to  intci-fere  with  the  prescribed  duties  of 
tlie  Cliurch.  Tfie  Church,  the  human  church  of  popes^,  cardi- 
nals, bishops  and  priests,  was  his  guide,  not  the  divine  Bible. 
Hence  bis  darkness  of  mind  and  his  crimes.  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  deemed  him  worthy  of  canonization.  But  an  indignant 
world  must  in  justice  inscribe  upon  his  tomb,  "  Tyrant  and 
Persecutor." 

He  was  three  times  married  ;  first,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  ;  agaiji,  to  Claudia,  daughter  of  Ferdi. 
nand  of  Tyrol ;  and  a  third  time,  to  Eleonora,  daughter  of 
Philip,  Elector  Palatine,  The  character  and  history  of  his 
third  wife  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  religion  in- 
culcated in  that  day,  and  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  piety  often 
esemphSed  in  tlie  midst  of  melancholy  errors. 

In  the  castle  of  her  father,  Eleonora  was  taught,  by  priests 
and  nuus,  that  God  was  only  acceptably  worshiped  by  self- 
saciifico  and  mortification.  The  devout  child  longed  for  the 
love  of  God  more  than  for  any  thing  else.  Guided  by  the 
teachings  of  those  who,  however  sincere,  certainly  misunder- 
stood the  ^irit  of  the  gospel,  she  deprived  herself  of  every 
innocent  gratification,  and  practiced  upon  her  fragile  frame  all 
the  severities  of  an  anchorite.  She  had  been  taught  that 
celibacy  was  a  virtue  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God,  and  reso- 
lutely declined  all  solicitations  for  her  hand. 

The  emperor,  after  the  death  of  hia  first  irife,  sought  Eleo- 
nota  as  his  bride.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  match  Europe 
could  offer.  Eleonora,  from  i-eligious  scruples,  rejected  the 
offer,  not  withstand  mg  all  the  impo  it  unities  of  her  parents,  who 
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could  not  feel  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  so  splendid  an  alliance. 
The  devout  maiden,  in  tlie  conflict,  exposed  herself,  bonnet- 
less,  to  BUD  and  ivind,  that  she  might  render  herself  unat- 
tractive, tanned,  sun-burnt,  and  freckled,  so  that  the  emperor 
might  not  desire  her.  She  succeeded  in  repelling  the  suit,  and 
the  emperor  married  Claudia  of  the  Tyrol.  The  court  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  was  brilliant  in  opulence  and  gayety.  Eleo- 
nora  was  compelled  to  mingle  with  the  festive  throng  in  the 
scenes  of  pomp  and  splendor ;  but  her  thoughts,  her  affections, 
were  elsewhere,  and  all  the  vanities  of  prineely  life  had  no  in- 
fluence in  leadmg  her  heart  from  God.  She  passed  several 
hours,  every  day,  in  devotional  reading  and  prayer.  She  kept 
a  very  careful  re^ster  of  her  thoughts  and  actions,  scrutiniz- 
ing and  condemning  with  unsparing  severity  every  question- 
able  emotion.  Every  sick  bed  of  the  poor  peasants  around, 
she  visited  with  sympathy  and  as  a  tender  nurse.  She  groped 
her  way  into  the  glooms  of  prison  dungeons  to  convey  solace 
to  the  piisoiier.  She  wrought  ornaments  for  the  Church,  and 
toiled,  even  to  weaiinoss  and  exhaustion,  in  making  garments 
for  the  poor, 

Claudia  in  three  years  died,  and  the  emperor  again  was 
left  a  widower.  Ag^n  he  applied  for  the  hand  of  Eleonora. 
Her  spiritual  advisei-s  now  urged  tliat  it  was  clearly  the  will 
of  God  that  she  should  fiD  the  first  throne  of  the  universe,  as 
the  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  Catholic  church.  For 
such  an  object  she  would  have  been  willing  to  sweep  the  streets 
or  to  die  in  a  dungeon.  Yielding  to  these  persuasions  she  mar- 
ried the  emperor,  and  was  conveyed,  as  in  a  triumphal  march, 
to  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Vicuna.  But  her  character  and  her 
mode  of  life  were  not  changed.  Though  she  sat  at  the  impe- 
rial table,  which  was  loaded  with  every  conceivable  luxury, 
she  condemned  herself  to  fere  as  humble  and  abstemious  as 
could  be  fouud  in  the  hut  of  the  most  impoverished  peasant. 
It  was  needful  for  her  at  times  to  appear  in  the  rich  garb  of 
an  empress,  but  to  prevent  any  possible  indulgence  of  pride. 
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she  had  her  bracelets  anci  jewelry  so  arranged  with  sharp  brads 
as  to  keep  hev  in  continued  Buffering  by  the  ]acei'ation  of  the 
fesb. 

She  was,  notwitbstiuiding  these  austerities,  ivbiGh  she  prac- 
ticed with  the  utmost  secrecy,  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  lior  duties  as  a  wife  and  an  empress.  She  often  attended 
the  opera  with  the  emperor,  but  always  took  with  her  the 
Psalms  of  David,  bound  to  resemble  the  books  of  tlie  perform- 
ance, and  whiie  the  tragic  or  the  comic  scenes  of  the  stage 
were  transpiring  before  iicr,  she  was  studying  the  devout  lyrita 
of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel.  She  translated  al!  the  Psalms  into 
German  verse  ;  and  also  translated  from  the  French,  and  had 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  her  subjects,  a  devotional  work  en- 
titled, «  Pious  Reflections  for  every  Day  of  the  Month."  Dur- 
ing  the  last  sickness  of  her  husband  she  watched  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  at  his  bed-side,  shrinking  from  no  amount 
of  exhaustion  or  toil.  She  survived  her  husband  fifteen  years, 
devotmg  all  this  time  to  austerities,  aelfmortiflcation  and  deeds 
of  charity.  She  djod  in  1720  ;  and  at  her  express  request  was 
buried  without  any  parade,  and  vnth  no  other  inscription  upon 
her  tomb  than — 

ELEONORA, 


Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold,  was  twenty-flve  years 
of  age  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  called  to  the 
throne  as  both  king  and  emperor.  He  immediately  and  cor- 
dially cooperated  with  the  alliance  his  father  had  formed,  and 
pressed  the  war  against  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  Louis  XIV. 
was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be  disheartened  by  disaster. 
Though  thousands  of  his  choicest  troops  had  found  a  grave 
at  Blenheim,  he  immediately  collected  another  ai-my  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  and  pushed  them  foi-ward  to 
the  seat  of  war  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.     Marlborough 
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and  Eugene  led  Austrian  forces  to  the  field  stiU  more  powor- 
fiil.  The  whole  slimmer  was  spent  in  marclies,  countermarches 
and  bloody  battles  on  both  sides  of  the  Ehine.  Winter  came, 
and  its  stoi-ms  and  snows  drove  the  exhausted,  bleeding  com- 
batants from  the  bleak  pliuns  to  shelter  and  the  fireside.  All 
Em-ope,  thi-ough  the  winter  months,  resounded  with  prepara- 
tions for  another  campaign.  Tiiere  was  hardly  a  petty  prince 
on  the  continent  who  was  not  drawn  into  the  strife— to  decide 
whether  Philip  of  Bourbon  or  Charles  of  Ilapsburg,  was  en- 
titled by  hereditary  descent  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

And  now  suddenly  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  burst  in  upon 
the  scene,  iite  a  meteor  amidst  the  stars  of  midnight.  A 
more  bloody  apparition  never  emerged  from  the  sulphureous 
canopy  of  war.  Havmg  perfect  contempt  for  all  enervating 
pleasures,  with  an  iron  frame  aud  the  abstemious  habits  of  a 
Spai'tan,  he  rushed  through  a  cai-eer  which  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  lie  joined  the  Austrian  party;  struck 
down  Denmart  at  a  blow ;  penetrated  Russia  in  mid-winter, 
driving  the  Russian  troops  before  him  as  dogs  scatter  wolves ; 
preyed  on  triumphantly  to  Poland,  through  an  interminable 
series  of  battles ;  drove  the  king  from  the  country,  and  placed 
a  new  sovereign  of  his  own  selection  upon  the  throne ;  and 
then,  proudly  assuming  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  rival 
powers  of  France  and  Austria,  made  demands  of  Joseph  I.,  as 
if  the  emperor  were  but  the  vassal  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
France  and  Austria  were  alike  anxious  to  gain  the  cooperation 
oi'this  energetic  arm. 

Early  in  May,  1T06,  the  armies  of  Austria  and  France,  each 
about  seventy  thousand  strong,  met  in  the  Netherlands.  Marl- 
borough led  the  allied  Austrian  troops  ;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
was  in  command  of  the  French,  The  French  wore  again 
routed,  almost  as  disastrously  as  at  Blenheim,  losing  thirteen 
thousand  men  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  Rhine  and 
in  Italy  the  French  arms  were  also  in  disgrace.  Thronghout 
the  summer  battle  succeeded  battle,  and  siege  followed  siege. 
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When  the  snows  of  another  winter  whitened  the  plains  of  Eu- 
rope, the  armies  again  retired  to  winter  quarters,  the  Austrian 
party  having  made  very  decided  progress  as  the  result  of  the 
campaign.  Marlborough  was  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  threatening  France  with  invasion.  Eu- 
gene had  driven  the  French  out  of  Italy,  and  had  brought 
many  of  the  Italian  pi-ovinces  under  the  dominion  of  Aus- 
tria. 

In  Spain,  also,  the  warfare  was  fiercely  raging.  Charles  m,, 
■who  had  been  crowned  in  Vienna  King  of  Spain,  and  who,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  had  been  conveyed  to  Lisbon  by  a  British 
fleet,  joined  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
allied  army,  mai'ched  towards  the  fiv3ntiers  of  Spain.  The 
Spaniards,  though  they  disliked  the  French,  hated  vimlently 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  both  of  whom  they  considered 
heretics.  Their  national  pride  was  roused  in  seeing  England, 
Holland  and  Portugal  marching  upon  them  to  place  over  Spain 
an  Austrian  king.  The  populace  rose,  and  after  a  few  san- 
guinary conflicts  drove  the  invaders  from  their  borders.  De- 
cember's storms  separated  the  two  armies,  compelling  them  to 
seek  winter  quarters,  with  only  the  frontier  line  between  them. 
It  was  in  one  of  the  campaigns  of  this  war,  in  1704,  that  the 
English  took  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  wiiioh  they  Lave  held  from 
that  day  till  this. 

The  British  people  began  to  remonstrate  bitterly  against 
this  boundless  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  merely  to  re- 
move a  Boui'bott  prince,  and  place  a  Hapshurg  piince  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Both  were  alike  despotic  in  character, 
and  Europe  had  as  much  to  fear  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
house  of  Austria  as  from  the  ambition  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  was  very  apprehensive  that  the  English 
court  might  he  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance,  and 
fearing  that  they  might  sacrifice,  as  the  price  of  accommoda- 
tion, hifl  conquests  in  Italy,  he  privately  concluded  with  France 
a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Italy.     This  secured  to  him  what  he 
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had  already  acquired  tLere,  and  saved  France  nnd  Spain  from 
the  danger  of  losing  any  more  Italian  States. 

Thoagh  the  allies  were  indicjn.int,  antl  remonstrated  against 
this  ti-ansaction,  they  did  not  see  fit  to  abandon  tho  war.  Im- 
mense preparations  were  made  to  invade  France  from  the  Neth- 
erlands and  from  Piedmont,  in  the  openmg  of  the  spi-ing  of  I'ZOT. 
Both  efforts  were  only  successful  in  spreading  for  and  wide 
conflagration  and  blood.  The  invaders  were  driven  from  the 
kingdom  with  heavy  loss.  The  campaign  in  Spain,  this  year, 
was  also  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  Austrum  arms.  The 
heterogeneous  army  of  Charles  III.,  composed  of  Germans, 
English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  a  few  Spanish  refugees,  were 
routed,  and  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  men  were  driven 
from  the  kingdom.  Joseph,  however,  who  stood  in  great 
dread  of  so  terrible  an  enemy  as  Charies  XII.,  succeeded  in 
purchasing  his  neutrality,  and  this  fiery  wan-ior  marched  off 
with  his  battalions,  forty-three  thousand  sti'ong,  to  drive  Pe- 
ter I.  from  the  throne  of  Russia, 

Joseph  I.,  with  exhausted  resources,  and  embarrassed  by 
the  claims  of  so  wide-spread  a  war,  was  able  to  do  but  little 
foi-  the  subjugation  of  Hungary.  As  the  campmgn  of  1708 
opened,  two  immense  armies,  each  about  eighty  thousand 
strong,  were  maneuvering  near  Brussels.  After  a  long  series 
of  marches  and  combinations  a  general  eng^ement  ensued,  in 
which  the  Austrian  party,  under  Marihorough  and  Eugene, 
were  decisively  triumphant.  Tho  Fi'ench  were  routed  with 
the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisonera. 
During  the  whole  summer  the  war  raged  throughout  tho  Low 
Conntries  with  unabated  violence.  In  Spain,  Austria  was  not 
able  to  make  any  progress  agMnst  Philip  and  his  forces. 

Another  winter  came,  and  agdn  the  wearied  combatants, 
all  of  whom  had  received  about  as  many  blows  as  they  had 
given,  sought  repose.  Tlic  printer  was  passed  in  fruitless 
negotiations,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  of  another  spring  be- 
gan to  swell,  tho  thunders  of  war  were  again  pealing  over 
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nearly  all  tlie  iiilla  and  valloys  of  Europe.  The  Austrian  party 
had  resolved,  by  a  gigautic  effort,  to  send  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thoasand  men  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  there  to  dictate 
tei-ms  to  the  French  monarch.  On  the  llth  of  September, 
1 J09,  the  Austrian  force,  eighty  thousand  strong,  with  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  encountered  the  French,  seventy  thousand 
in  number,  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  field  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  The  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Spanish  snccession  was 
then  fought.  Tlie  Anstiian  party,  guided  by  Mailborough 
and  Eugene,  justly  claimed  the  victory,  as  they  held  the  field. 
But  they  lost  twenty  thoasand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
took  neither  prisoners  nor  guns.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
but  ten  thousand.  All  this  slaughter  seemed  to  be  accomplish- 
ing nothing.  Philip  still  stood  frnn  upon  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  Charles  could  scarcely  gain  the  slightest  foothold  in  the 
kingdom  which  he  claimed.  On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
Italy,  though  blood  flowed  like  water,  nothing  was  accom- 
plished ;  the  plan  of  invading  France  had  totally  failed,  and 
again  the  combatants  were  compelled  to  retire  to  winter 
quarters. 

For  nine  yeaj's  this  bloody  war  had  now  desolated  Europe. 
It  is  not  easy  to  defend  the  cause  of  Austria  and  her  allies  in 
this  cruel  conflict.  The  Spaniards  undeniably  prefeiTod  Philip 
as  their  king.  Louis  XIV.  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  conflict.  But  the  Austrian 
allies  demanded  that  he  should  either  by  force  or  persuasion 
remove  Philip  from  Spain,  and  place  the  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  prince.  But  Philip  was  now  an  independent 
sovereign  who  for  ten  yeai^  had  occupied  the  throne.  He 
was  resolved  not  to  abdicate,  and  his  subjects  were  i-esolved 
to  support  him.  Louis  XIV.  said  that  he  could  not  wage  war- 
£»re  against  his  own  grandson.  The  wretched  old  monarch, 
DOW  feeble,  childless,  and  woo  crushed,  whose  soul  was  already 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  countless  thousands,  wag  so  dis- 
pirited by  defeat,  and  so  weary  of  the  war,  tliat  though  he 
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Still  refused  to  send  his  armies  against  his  grandson,  he  even 
offered  to  pay  a  monthly  subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (ono  million  livres)  to  the  allied  Austrian  party,  to  be 
employed  in  the  expulsion  of  Philip,  if  they  wouid  cease  to 
make  war  upon  him.  Even  to  these  terms,  after  blood  had 
been  flowing  in  torrents  for  ten  yeara,  Austria,  England  and 
Holland  would  not  accede.  "  If  I  must  fight  either  AustHii 
and  her  allies,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  "or  the  Spaniards,  led  by 
their  kuig,  my  own  grandson,  I  prefer  to  fight  the  Austrians." 
The  returning  sun  of  the  summer  of  1710,  found  the  hos- 
tile armies  again  in  the  field.  The  allies  of  Austria,  early  in 
April,  hoping  to  snrprise  the  French,  assembled,  ninety  thou- 
sand in  number,  on  the  Flemish  frontiers  of  France,  trusting 
that  by  an  unexpected  attack  they  might  break  down  the  for- 
tresses which  had  hitherto  Impeded  their  way.  But  the  French 
were  on  the  alert  to  resist  them,  and  the  whole  summer  was 
ag^n  expended  in  fruitless  battles.  Tliese  fierce  conflicts  so 
concentrated  the  energies  of  war  in  the  Netherlands,  that  but 
little  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  invading  Spain.  The  Span- 
ish  nobles  rallied  around  Philip,  melted  their  plate  to  replen- 
ish his  treasury,  and  led  their  vassals  to  fight  his  battles.  The 
ecclesiastics,  as  a  body,  supported  his  cause.  Philip  was  a 
zealous  Catholic,  and  the  priests  considered  him  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Chnrch,  while  they  had  no  confidence  in  Charles 
of  Austria,  whose  cause  was  advocated  by  heretical  England 
and  Holland. 

Charles  HI.  was  now  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Spain.  He  had  landed  at  Barcelona,  with  a  strong  force 
of  Englisli  and  Germans.  He  wasa  man  of  but  little  character, 
and  his  military  operations  were  conducted  entirely  by  the 
English  general  Stanhope  and  the  German  genera!  Staremberg. 
The  English  general  was  haughty  and  domineering;  the  Ger- 
man proud  and  stubborn.  They  were  in  a  continued  quarrel 
contesting  the  preiSmiuence.  The  two  rival  monarchs,  with 
forces  about  equal,  met  in  Catalonia  a  few  miles  fiom  Sara- 
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goBsa,  on  the  24th  of  July,  17I0.  Though  the  inefficient 
Charles  was  veiy  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  genei-als  in- 
sisted upon  it.  The  Spaniards  were  speedily  and  totally  routed. 
Philip  fled  with  a  small  body-gnard  to  Ijorida.  His  array  was 
thoroughly  dispersed.  The  conqueroi-s  pressed  on  towai-d 
Madrid,  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Saragoasa,  where  they  again  en- 
countered, but  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  an  army  strong- 
ly posted  upon  some  heights.  PhiJip  was  already  there.  The 
conflict  was  short  but  bloody,  and  the  generals  of  Charles  were 
again  Tictorious,  Philip,  with  a  disheartened  remnant  of  his 
troops,  retreated  to  Madrid.  The  generals  dragged  the  timid 
and  reluctant  Charles  on  to  Madiid,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
28th  of  September,  There  was  no  force  at  the  capital  to  op- 
pose them.  They  were  received,  however,  by  the  citizens  of 
the  meti'opolis  as  foi'eign  conquerors,  Charles  rode  through 
the  deserted  streets,  meeting  only  with  sullen  silence.  A  few 
who  were  hired  to  shout,  were  pelted,  by  the  populace,  with 
mud,  as  ti-Mtors  to  their  lawful  king.  None  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Nobles,  clergy,  populace,  all  alike  stood  aioof  from 
him,  Charlesand  his  generals  were  embarrassed  and  perplexed. 
They  could  not  compel  the  nation  to  receive  the  Austrian 
king, 

Philip,  in  the  meantime,  who  liad  much  tneigy  and  popu- 
larity of  character,  was  rapidly  retrieving  his  losses,  and  troops 
were  flocking  to  his  camp  from  all  paita  of  Spain,  He  estab- 
lished his  court  at  Valladolid,  about  one  himdred  and  fifty 
miles  north-east  from  Madiid,  Ilis  troops,  dispersed  by  the 
two  disastrous  battles,  were  reassembled  at  Lerida.  The  peas- 
ants rose  in  laige  numbers  and  joined  them,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  between  Cliarles  at  Madrid  and  his  ships  at 
Barcelona.  The  Spanish  grandees  sent  urgent  messages  to 
Fi'ance  for  succors,  Genei'al  Vendonic,  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  horse,  swept  through  the  defiles  of  t!ie  Pyrenees, 
and,  with  exultant  music  and  waving  banners,  joined  Philip  at 
Valladolid.     Universal  enthusiasm  was  excited.     Soon  thirty 
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thousand  infentry  entered  the  camp,  and  then  took  positions 
on  the  Tagiis,  where  they  could  cut  off  any  reinforcements 
which  might  attempt  to  march  from  Portugal  to  aid  the  in- 
vaders, 

Charles  was  apparently  in  a  desperate  situation.  Famine 
and  consequent  sictness  were  in  his  camp.  His  army  was 
daily  dwindling  away.  He  was  emphatically  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Not  a  soldier  could  stray  from  the  ranks  without 
danger  of  assassination.  He  had  taken  Madrid,  and  Madrid 
was  his  prison. 
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r\  ENERALS  Stanhope  and  Staremberg,  who  managed  the 
^  affairs  of  Charles,  with  but  little  reapeut  for  bis  judgment, 
and  none  for  Lis  administrative  qualities,  were  in  great  per- 
plexity respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Some  recom- 
mended the  transference  of  the  court  from  Madrid  to  Sai-a- 
gossa,  where  they  would  be  nearer  to  theii'  siipplies.  Others 
urged  removal  to  Barcelona,  whore  they  would  be  imder  the 
protection  of  the  Biitish  fleet.  It  was  necessary  to  watch 
over  Charles  with  the  utmost  care,  as  ho  was  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  assasMnatioa.  While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  tid- 
ings reached  Madrid  that  the  Duke  of  Noailles  was  on  the 
march,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  and  at  the  same  time  Philip  was  advancing  with  a 
powerful  ai-my  from  Valladolid.  This  intelligence  rendered 
instant  action  necessary.  The  Austrian  party  precipitately 
evacuated  Madrid,  followed  by  the  execL'ations  of  the  people. 
As  soon  as  the  last  battalions  had  left  the  city,  the  linging  of 
bells,  the  firing  of  artillery,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people,  an- 
15* 
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nounoed  the  popular  exultatioo  in  view  of  the  departure  of 
Charles,  and  the  cordial  greeting  they  were  giving  to  his  rival 
Philip.  The  complications  of  politics  are  veiy  curious.  The 
British  government  was  here,  through  years  of  war  and  blood, 
endeavoring  to  diive  from  his  throne  the  acknowledged  King 
of  Spain.  In  less  than  a  hundred  yeai-s  we  find  this  same 
government  again  deluging  Europe  in  blood,  to  j'eseat  upon 
the  throne  the  miserable  Ferdinand,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
this  Bourbon  prince. 

Charles  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  aecompanicd  by  a  glit- 
tering cavalcade  of  two  thousand  cavaliers,  galloped  over  the 
mountains  to  Barcelona.  His  army,  under  the  leadership  of 
his  eificient  English  general,  followed  rapidly  but  cautiously 
on,  hoping  to  press  through  the  detiles  of  the  mountains  which 
separated  them  from  Arragon  befoi'e  their  passage  conld  be 
obstructed  by  the  foe.  The  troops  were  chagrined  and  dis- 
pirited ;  the  generals  in  that  state  of  ill  humor  which  want  of 
success  generally  engendera.  The  roads  were  bad,  provisions 
scarce,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eoantry  bitterly  hostile.  It  was 
the  middle  of  November,  and  cold  blasts  swept  through  the 
mountains.  Starcmberg  led  the  van,  and  Stanhope,  with  four 
thousand  English  troops,  occupied  the  post  of  peril  in  a  retreat, 
the  rear.  As  the  people  of  the  countiy  would  funiish  them 
with  no  supplies,  the  pillage  of  towns  and  villages  became  a 
necessity;  but  it  none  the  les3  added  to  the  exasperation  of 
the  Spaniards. 

A  hurried  march  of  about  eighty  miles  brought  the  troops 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  As  General  Staremberg,  at  th^ 
head  of  the  advance  guard,  pressed  eagerly  on,  he  left  Stan- 
hope at  quite  a  distance  behind.  They  encamped  for  a  night, 
the  advance  at  Cifuentes,  the  rear  at  Brihuega.  The  hostility 
of  the  natives  was  such  that  almost  all  communication  was 
cut  off  between  the  two  sections  of  the  army.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  hasty  retreat,  and  as  no  enemy  was  apprehended 
in  that  portion  of  the  way,  the  importanc^e  of  hourly  commu- 
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nication  was  forgotteD,  In  the  morning,  as  Stanliope  put  his 
troops  again  in  motion,  he  was  surprised  and  alarmed  in  see- 
ing upon  the  hills  hefore  him  the  banners  of  an  opposing  host, 
far  outnumbering  his  own,  and  strongly  intrenched.  The 
Earl  of  Stanhope  at  once  appreciated  the  nearly  utter  hope- 
lessness of  his  position.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  bad  no  artillery,  but  little  ammunition,  and  was  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  provision.  Still  he  scorned  to  snrrendei'. 
He  threw  Ilia  troops  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  vigorously  com- 
menced fortifying  his  position,  hoping  to  he  able  tojiold  out 
until  Staremberg,  hearing  of  bis  situation,  should  come  to  his 
release. 

During  the  whole  day  he  beat  back  the' assaults  of  the 
Spanish  army.  In  the  meantime  Staremberg  was  pressing  on 
to  Barcelona,  In  the  evening  of  that  day  he  heard  of  the 
peril  of  his  roar  guard.  His  troops  were  exhausted ;  the 
night  of  pitchy  blackness,  and  the  miiy  roads,  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  heavy  artillery  and  baggie  wagons,  were  horrible. 
Through  the  night  he  made  preparations  to  turn  back  to  aid 
his  beleaguered  friends.  It  was,  however,  midday  before 
ho  could  collect  his  scattered  troops,  from  their  straggling 
march,  and  commence  letracing  his  steps.  In  a  few  houra 
the  low  sun  of  a  November  day  sunk  below  the  hills.  The 
troops,  overtaken  by  darkness,  stumbling  through  the  gloom, 
and  apprehensive  of  a  midnight  attack,  rested  upon  their 
arms,  waiting,  through  the  weary  hours,  for  the  dawn  of  the 
morning.  The  second  day  came,  and  the  weary  troops  toiled 
through  the  mire,  while  Stanhope,  from  behind  his  slight 
parapet,  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  his  foes. 

The  third  morning  dawned.  Staremberg  was  within  some 
fifteen  miles  of  Briehuga.  Stanhope  had  now  exhausted  all  bis 
ammunition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  rose  against  him 
and  attacked  him  in  the  rear,  while  the  foe  pressed  him  in 
front.  A  large  number  of  his  troops  had  already  fallen,  and 
no  longer  resistance  was  possible.     Stanhope  and  the  remnant 
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of  hia  band  were  taken  captive  and  condncted  into  the  town 
of  Biiehuga.  Staremberg,  unaware  of  the  snrrender,  pnshed 
on  until  he  camo  witiiin  a  league  of  Eriehuga.  Anxiously  he 
threw  up  signals,  but  could  obtain  no  response.  His  feai-s  of 
the  woi-st  were  soon  confirmed  by  seeing  the  Spanish  army,  in 
brilliant  battle  array,  approaching  to  assail  him,  Philip  him- 
self was  there  to  animate  them  by  his  presence;  and  the  he- 
roic French  general,  the  Duko  of  Vendome,  a  descendant  of 
Heni-y  IV.,  led  the  charging  columns. 

Though  the  troops  of  Staremberg  were  inferior  in  number 
to  those  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  greatly  fatigued  by  their 
forced  marches,  a  retreat  at  that  moment,  in  the  face  of  so  act- 
ive an  enemy,  wSs  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  battle  imme- 
diately commenced,  with  its  rushing  squadrons  and  its  thunder 
peals.  The  Spaniai'ds,  sanguine  of  success,  and  inspired  with 
the  intensest  hatred  of  their  hd'etical  foes,  charged  with  irre- 
sistible fury.  The  left  wing  of  Staremberg  waa  speedily  cut 
to  pieces,  and  the  baggage  taken.  The  center  and  the  i-ight 
mwot^ed  their  ground  until  night  came  to  theii'  protection. 
Staromberg's  anny  was  now  reduced  to  nine  thousand.  His 
horses  were  either  slain  or  worn  out  by  fatigue.  He  was  con- 
sequently compelled  to  abandon  all  his  artilleiy  and  most  of 
his  baggage,  as  he  again  commenced  a  rapid  retreat  towards 
Barcelona.  The  enemy  pressed  him  every  step  of  the  way. 
But  with  gi-cat  heroism  and  military  skill  he  baffled  their  en- 
deavors to  destroy  him,  and  after  one  of  the  most  arduous 
marches  on  record,  reached  Barcelona  with  a  feeble  remnant 
of  but  seven  thousand  men,  ragged,  emaciated  and  bleeding. 
Behind  the  walls  of  this  fortified  elty,  and  protected  by  the 
fleet  of  England,  they  found  repose. 

We  must  now  turn  back  a  few  years,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  events  in  Hutigaiy  and  Austria,  Joseph,  the  emperor,  had 
sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  that  the  rebellious  and  an- 
archical state  of  Hungary  was  owing  to  the  cruelty  and  in- 
tolerance of  his  father.     He  saw,  also,  that  there  could  be  no 
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hope  of  psmnnent  tranqnaiily  but  in  paying  some  respect  to 
tile  nspiratioiis  for  civil  and  religions  liberty.  Tbe  tponbles  in 
Hnngaiy  distracted  bis  attention,  exbausted  the  energies  of 
bi.  troops,  and  deprived  him  of  a  large  portion  of  bis  ^litioal 
and  miiitsrj  power.  He  noiv  resolved  totiytbe  effect  of  con- 
cessions.  The  opportnnity  was  propitions,  as  he  conld  throw 
npon  his  father  the  bbimo  of  all  past  decrees.  Ho  accordingly 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Hnngarian  nobles  with  the  deelarali'on 
that  dnring  his  father's  lifetime  he  bad  never  interfered  in  tbe 
government,  and  that  consequently  be  wiis  in  no  respect  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  persecntion  of  which  they  complained.  And 
be  promised,  on  the  honor  of  a  king,  that  instead  of  attempt- 
ing tbe  enforcement  of  those  rigorons  decrees,  he  wonid  fiiitb- 
fiilly  fnlSll  all  tbe  articles  be  bad  sworn  to  observe  at  bis  coro- 
nation ;  and  that  be  accordingly  summoned  a  diet  for  tbe  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  and  the  confirmation  of  all  their 
ancient  privileges.  As  proof  of  bis  sincerity,  he  dismissed  those 
mmisters  who  bad  advised  the  intolerant  decrees  enacted  by 
Leopold,  and  appointed  in  their  place  men  of  more  mild  and 
lenient  character. 

But  the  Hungai-ians,  deeming  themselves  now  in  a  position 
to  enforce  their  claims  by  tbe  energies  of  their  army,  feared 
to  trust  to  the  promises  of  a  court  so  often  pejjm-cd.  Without 
openly  renouncing  allegiance  to  Austria,  and  declaring  inde- 
pendence, they,  through  Eagotsty,  summoned  a  diet  to  meet 
at  Stetzira,  where  their  session  would  be  protected  by  the  Hun- 
^ian  ai-my.  There  was  a  large  g.athering  of  all  tbe  Srst  no- 
bility of  the  realm.  A  spacious  tent  was  spread  for  the  im- 
posing aaicmbly,  and  the  army  encircled  it  as  with  a  sheltering 
embrace.  The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper.  Will  the 
time  ever  come  when  the  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  meet  as  Christian  brethren,  at  the  table  of  our  Sa- 
viour, as  tbey  commence  their  annual  deliberations  for  the  wel- 
are  of  this  republic  f     The   nobles  formed  a  confederacy  for 
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the  government  of  the  country.  The  le^slative  power  wns 
committed  to  a  senate  of  twenty-four  nobles.  Ragotsky  was 
chosen  inilitai7  ohie^  with  the  title  of  Dux,  or  leader.  Four 
of  the  most  illastrious  nobles  raised  Ragotsky  upon  a  buckler 
on  ttielr  shoulders,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
government  thus  provisionally  established,  and  then  adminis- 
tered the  oath  to  his  confederates.  They  all  bound  themselves 
solemnly  not  to  conclude  any  peace  with  the  emperor,  until 
their  ancient  rights,  both  civil  ancT  religions,  were  fully  re- 
stored. 

In  reply  to  the  advances  made  by  the  emperor,  they  re- 
turned the  veiT  reasonable  and  moderate  demands  that  their 
chief,  Ragotsky,  should  be  reinstated  in  his  ancestral  realms  ot 
Transylvania,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary  sovei-eignty  should 
be  relinquished,  and  that  there  should  be  the  restoration  of 
those  ancient  civU  and  religious  immunities  of  which  Leopold 
had  defrauded  them.  Upon  theso  conditions  they  promised 
to  recognize  Joseph  as  their  sovereign  during  his  lifetime; 
olMmmg  at  hia  death  their  time-honored  right  of  choosing  his 
successor.  Joseph  would  not  listen  for  one  moment  to  these 
terms,  and  the  war  was  renewed  with  fury. 

The  Hungarian  patriots  had  seventy-five  thousand  men 
under  arms.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  nation  was  ^vith  them, 
and  the  Austrian  troops  were  driven  from  almost  every  for- 
tress in  the  kingdom.  The  affairs  of  Joseph  seemed  to  be 
almost  desperate,  his  armies  struggling  against  overpowering 
foes  all  ovei-  Europe,  from  the  remotest  borders  of  Transylva- 
nia  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  vicisatudes  of  war  are 
proverbial.  An  energetic,  sagacious  general,  Herbeville,  with 
great  military  sagacity,  and  aided  by  a  peculiar  series  of  for- 
tunate events,  marched  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to 
Buda ;  crossed  the  stream  to  Pesth  ;  pushed  boldly  on  through 
the  heart  of  Hungary  to  Great  Waradin,  forced  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains,  and  entered  Transylvania.  Through  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories  he  took  fortress  after  fortress,  until  he 
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subjugated  the  whole  of  Transylvania,  and  brought  it  again 
into  subjection  to  the  Austrian  crown.  This  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 705. 

But  the  Hungarians,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
success  of  the  imperial  arms,  summoned  another  diet.  .It  was 
held  in  the  open  field  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  and 
was  thronged  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
With  great  enthusiasm  and  public  accHm  the  resolution  was 
passed  that  Joseph  was  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper,  animated  by 
the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  Austi-ian  family.  This  truth- 
ful  utterance  roused  anew  the  ire  of  the  emperor.  He  re- 
solved upon  a  desperate  effort  to  bring  Hungaiy  into  subjec- 
tion. Leaving  hia  English  and  Dntch  allies  to  meet  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands,  he  recalled 
bis  best  troops,  and  made  forced  levies  in  Austria  until  he  had 
created  an  army  sufBciently  strong,  as  he  thought,  to  sweep 
down  all  opposition.  These  troops  he  placed  under  the  most 
experienced  generals,  and  sent  them  into  Hungary  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1708.  France,  weakened  by  repeated  defeats,  could 
send  the  Hunganans  no  aid,  and  the  imperial  troops,  thi'ough 
bloody  battles,  victoriously  travereed  the  kingdom.  Eve^- 
where  the  Hungarians  were  i-outed  and  dispersed,  until  no 
semblance  of  an  army  was  left  to  oppose  the  victors.  It  seems 
that  life  in  those  days,  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  Nwept  m- 
cessantly  by  these  fiery  surges  of  war,  could  only  have  been  a 
scene,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  of  blood  and  agony.  For 
two  years  this  dismal  storm  of  battle  howled  over  all  the  Hun- 
garian plains,  and  then  the  kingdom,  like  a  victim  eshausted, 
prostrate  and  bleeding,  was  taken  captive  and  firmly  bound. 

Ragotsky,  denounced  with  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  es- 
caped to  Poland.  The  emperor,  anxious  no  longer  to  exasper- 
ate, proposed  measures  of  unusual  moderation.  He  assembled 
a  convention;  promised  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political 
offenses,  the  restitution  of  confiscated  property,  the  liberation 
of  prisoners,  and  the  confirmation  of  al!  the  i-ights  which  he 
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had  promised  at  hia  coronation.  Some  important  pointa  were 
Dot  touched  upon ;  otliera  were  passed  over  in  vague  and  gen- 
eral terms.  The  Hungarians,  helpless  as  a  babe,  had  nothing 
to  do  hnt  to  submit,  whatever  the  tei-ms  might  be.  They  were 
sui-prised  at  the  unprecedented  lenity  of  the  conqueror,  imd 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  subjection  was  signed  in  January, 
1711. 

In  three  months  after  the  signiiig  of  this  treaty,  Joseph  I. 
died  of  the  small-pox,  in  his  palace  of  Vienna.  He  was  but 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  For  a  sovereign  educated  fi'om  the 
cradle  to  despotic  rule,  and  instructed  by  one  of  the  moat  big- 
oted of  fathers,  he  was  an  unusually  good  man,  and  must  bo 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  sovereigns  who  have  swayed  the 
scepter  of  Austrian  despotism. 

The  law  of  hereditary  descent  is  frequently  involved  in 
great  embarrassment.  Leopold,  to  obviate  disputes  which  he 
foresaw  were  likely  to  arise,  had  assigned  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  his  other  hereditary  estates,  to  Joseph.  To  Charles  he 
had  aligned  the  vast  Spanish  inheritance.  In  case  Joseph 
should  die  withoot  male  issue  he  had  decreed  that  the  crown 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  should  also  pass  to  Charles.  In 
case  Charles  should  also  die  without  issue  male,  the  crown 
should  then  revert  to  the  daughters  of  Joseph  in  preference  to 
those  of  diaries.  Joseph  left  no  son.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  of  whom  vras  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Charles, 
who  was  now  in  Barcelon. a,  claiming  the  crown  of  Spain  as 
Charles  HI.,  had  no  Spanisli  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  the 
son  of  Leopold,  and  of  his  third  Wife,  the  devout  and  lovely 
Eleooora,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  He  was  now  but 
twenty-eight  yeara  of  age.  For  ten  yeai's  he  had  been  strug- 
gling for  the  crown  which  his  father  Leopold  had  claimed,  as 
succeeding  to  the  rights  of  his  first  wife  Margaret,  daughter 
of  PhUip  IV.      . 

Charles  was  a  genteel,  accomplished  young  man  of  eighteen 
when  he  left  his  lather's  palace  at  Vienna,  for  England,  where 
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a  British  fleet  was  to  convey  him  to  Portugal,  and,  by  the  en- 
ergy of  its  fleet  and  army,  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  Spahi. 
He  was  received  at  Portsmouth  in  England,  when  he  knded 
fi-om  HoUand,  with  mnch  parade,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Somerset  to  Windsor  castle,  where 
he  had  an  mterview  with  Queen  Anne.  His  appearance  at  that 
time  is  thus  described  by  his  partial  chroniclers : 

"  The  court  was  very  splendid  and  mnch  thronged.  The 
queen's  behavior  toward  him  was  very  noble  and  obliging. 
The  young  king  charmed  all  who  were  present.  He  had  a 
gravity  beyond  his  age,  tempered  with  much  modesty.  His 
behavior  m  all  points  was  so  exact,  that  there  was  not  a  cu-- 
cumstance  in  his  whole  deportment  which  was  liable  to  cen- 
sure.  He  paid  an  extraordinary  respect  to  the  queen,  and  yet 
maintained  a  due  gi'eatncss  in  it.  He  had  the  art  of  seeming 
■well  pleased  with  every  thing,  without  so  much  as  smiimg 
once  all  the  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  only  three  days. 
He  spoke  but  little,  and  all  he  said  was  judicious  and  oblig- 
ing." 

Young  Charles  was  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Portugal ;  but  the  yonng  lady  died  just  before  his  arriv^ 
at  Lisbon.  As  he  had  never  seen  the  infanta,  his  grief  conld 
not  have  been  very  deep,  however  gi-eat  his  disappointment 
might  have  been.  He  made  several  attempts  to  penetrate 
Spain  by  the  Portuguese  frontier,  but  being  repelled  in  every 
effort,  by  the  troops  of  Philip,  he  ngiun  embarked,  and  with 
twelve  thousand  troops  in  an  English  fleet,  sailed  around  the 
Peninsula,  entered  the  Mediterranean  and  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Catalonia,  where  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  body  would  rally  around  him.  But  he  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  ^of  tUa  expedition,  in  a  letter  home  gave 
fi-ee  utterance  to  his  disappointment  and  chagrin. 

"  Instead  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  in  arms,"  he  wrote, 
"to  cover  our  landing  and  strengthen  our  camp,  we  found 
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only  SO  many  higglers  and  sutlers  Hoctiiig  into  it.  Instead 
of  finding  Barcelona  in  a  weak  condition,  and  ready  to  surren- 
der npon  the  first  appearance  of  onr  troops,  we  found  a  strong 
garrison  to  oppose  us,  and  a  hostile  army  almost  equal  to  our 

In  this  dilemma  a  council  of  war  ivas  held,  and  though 
many  were  in  Sivor  of  abandoning  the  cnterprbe  and  rotammg 
to  Portugal,  it  was  at  last  determined,  through  the  urgency  of 
Charles,  to  remain  and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  Barcelona,  the 
capital  of  Catalonia,  was  then  the  principal  sea-port  of  the 
Spanidi  peninsula  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  contamed  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  It  was 
strongly  fortilied.  West  of  the  city  there  was  a  mountam 
called  Montjoy,  upon  which  there  was  a  strong  fort  which 
commanded  the  hai'bor  and  the  town.  After  a  short  siege  this 
fort  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  city  was  then  forced  to  sur- 
render. 

Philip  soon  advanced  with  an  army  of  French  and  Span- 
iards to  retake  the  city.  The  English  fleet  had  retired. 
Twenty-eight  French  ships  of  war  blockaded  the  harbor, 
which  they  could  not  enter,  as  it  was  commanded  by  the 
guns  of  Montjoy.  The  siege  was  very  desperate  both  m  the 
assault  and  the  defense.  The  young  king,  Charles,  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  Ming  into  the  hands  of  his  foes. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  and  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  the  city  must  either  surrender,  or  be  taken  by  storm. 
The  French  and  Spanish  army  numbered  twenty  thousand 
men.  They  firat  attempted  to  storm  Montjoy,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  They  then  besieged  it,  and 
by  tegular  approaches  compelled  its  capitulation  in  three 

This  noble  resistance  enabled  the  troops  hi  the  city  great- 
ly to  multiply  and  inci-ease  their  defenses.  They  thus  siio- 
ceeded  in  protracting  the  siege  of  the  town  five  weeks  longer. 
Every  day  the  heleagured  troops  from  the  cnimbliiig  ram- 
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parts  watched  the  "blue  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  hoping 
to  Bee  the  saila  of  an  English  fleet  coining  to  their  rescue. 
Two  breaches  were  already  effected  in  the  walls.  The  gar- 
rison, reduced  to  two  thousand,  and  exhausted  by  superhuman 
exertions  by  day  and  by  night,  were  almost  in  the  last  stages 
of  despair,  when,  in  the  distant  horizon,  the  long  looked-for 
fleet  appeared.  The  French  ships,  by  no  means  able  to  cope 
■with  such  a  force,  spread  their  sails,  and  sought  safety  in 
flight. 

The  English  fleet,  amounting  to  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  and 
transporting  a  large  number  of  land  troops,  triumphantly 
entered  the  harbor  on  the  3rd  of  May,  17O0.  The  fresh 
soldiers  were  speedily  landed,  and  marched  to  the  ramparts 
and  the  breaches.  This  strong  reinforcement  annihilated  the 
hopes  of  the  besiegers.  Apprehensive  of  an  immediate  sally, 
they  retreated  with  such  predpltation  that  they  left  behind 
them  in  the  hospitals  their  sick  and  wonnded ;  they  also 
abandoned  their  heavy  artillery,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
military  stores. 

Whatever  energy  Charles  might  have  shown  dming  the 
siege,  all  seemed  now  to  evaporate.  When  the  shot  of  the  foe 
were  crumbling  the  walls  of -Barcelona,  he  was  in  danger  of 
the  terrible  doom  of  being  taken  a  captive,  which  would  have 
been  the  annihflation  ot  il!  hi=i  hope«  Despin  nerved  him  to 
effort  B  it  now  hii  person  was  no  longer  m  danger ,  and 
his  natui-il  meflicimcv  and  dilatormes-,  ieturni,d  Notwith 
Btandmg  the  uigent  intreatits  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
to  pursue  the  foe,  he  m'iisttd  upon  fiiat  makmg  i  pilgnmnge 
to  the  shnne  of  the  holy  Viigm  at  Montscirat  twenty  four 
miles  fiom  Earceloiii 

This  cuiioui  momstei^  consists  of  but  i  succession  of 
doisteis  or  hermitages  hewn  out  tf  the  sobd  rock  They  are 
only  accessible  by  steps  ts  steep  as  a  ladder,  which  art  aW 
hewn  upon  the  fice  of  the  almost  pieoipitons  mountain  The 
highest  of  these  cells,  and  which  are  oc^eupied  by  the  youngest 
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monks,  are  at  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Soon  aftef  Charles's  pilgrim- 
age  to  Montserrat,  he  made  a  triumphal  march  to  Madnd, 
entered  the  city,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
under  the  title  of  Charles  III.  But  Philip  soon  came  upon  him 
with  such  force  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  back  to 
Barcelona.  Again,  iu  1710,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Madrid, 
and,  as  we  have  described,  he  was  diiven  back,  with  accumu- 
lated  disaster,  to  Catalonia. 

Three  months  after  this  defeat,  when  his  affairs  in  Spain 
were  assuming  the  gloomiest  aspect,  a  courier  arrived  at  Bar- 
celona, and  informed  him  that  liis  brother  Joseph  was  dead ; 
that  he  had  already  been  proclaimed  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  Archduke  of  Austria ;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgeut  necessity  that  he  should  immediately  return 
to  Germany.  Charles  immediately  embarked  at  Barcelona, 
and  landed  near  Genoa  on  the  27th  of  September.  Rapidly 
pressing  on  through  the  Italian  States,  he  entered  Milan  on 
the  16th  of  October,  Avbere  he  was  greeted  \\-ith  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  a  diet  had  becn*convened  under  the  influonco 
of  Pruice  Eugene,  and  that  hy  its  unanimous  vote  he  was  in- 
vested with  tlie  imperial  throne.  Ho  immediately  proceeded 
through  the  Tyrol  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  crowned  on 
the  22d  of  December.  He  was  now  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined that  the  diadem  of  Spain  should  be  added  to  the  other 
crowns  wliich  had  been  placed  upon  bis  brow. 

In  the  mcossant  wars  which  for  centuries  had  been  waged 
between  the  princes  and  States  of  Gemiaay  and  the  emperor, 
the  States  had  acquired  virtually  a  constitution,  which  they 
called  a  capitulation.  When  Charles  was  crowned  as  Charles 
YI.  he  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  tiovei'  assemble 
a  diet  or  council  without  convenbg  all  the  princes  and  States 
of  the  empire  ;  that  ho  would  never  wage  war,  or  conclude 
peace,  or  enter  into  alliance  with  any  nation  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  States  ;    that  lie  would  not,  of  Ids  own  authority. 
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put  any  prince  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  that  confiscated 
territory  should  nevej-  be  conferred  upon  ^ny  members  of  his 
Qwn  family,  and  that  no  successor  to  tlic  irapeiial  crown  should 
bo  chosen  during  his  lifetime,  unless  absence  from  Germany 
or  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  administer, 
ing  the  afiairs  of  the  empii'e. 

The  emperoi",  invested  with  the  imperial  crown,  hastened 
to  Vienna,  and,  with  nnespected  energy,  entered  upon  the 
administration  of  the  complicated  interests  of  his  wide-spread 
realms.  After  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Vienna,  he  repaired  to 
Prague,  where,  in  May,  he  was,  viith  nmch  pomp,  crowned 
King  of  Hungary.  He  then  returned  to  Vienna,  and  pre- 
pared to  press  with  new  vigor  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 

Louis  XIV.  was  now  suffering  the  earthly  retribution  for 
hia  ili-spcnt  Ufe,  The  finances  of  the  realm  were  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  embarrassment ;  fomine  was  filling  the  kingdom  with 
misery  ;  hia  armies  were  everywhere  defeated  ;  the  impreca- 
tions of  a  beggared  people  were  rising  around  his  throne ; 
his  palace  waa  the  scene  of  incessant  feuds  and  inti'igues.  His 
children  were  dead  ;  he  was  old,  infii-m,  sick,  the  victim  of  in- 
supportable melancholy — utterly  weary  of  life,  and  yet  awfuUy 
alraid  to  die.  France,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XW.,  who 
could  justly  say,  "  I  am  the  State,"  was  humbled. 

The  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and 
to  that  of  Austria,  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  clmmed  sovereignty  over  the  vast  realms  of  the  Span- 
ish kingdom,  invested  him  with  such  enonnoua  power,  that 
England,  which  had  combined  Europe  against  the  colossal 
growth  of  Franco,  having  humbled  that  power,  was  disposed 
to  form  a  combination  against  Aus'tria.  There  waa  in  conse- 
quence an  immediate  relaxation  of  hostilities  just  at  the  time 
when  the  French  batteries  on  the  frontiei-s  were  battered  down, 
and  when  the  alhed  army  had  apparently  an  unobstructed  way 
opened  to  the  gates  of  Paris.     In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Brit- 
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ish  miBistry  pressed  negotiations  for  peace.  The  pi-elimma- 
riea  were  settled  in  London  on  the  8th  of  October,  1711.  By 
this  treaty  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  make  sach  a  change  in  the 
law  of  hereditary  descent,  as  to  vender  it  impossible  for  any 
king  to  wear  at  the  same  time  the  crowns  of  France  and  of 
Spain,  and  made  various  other  important  concessions. 

Charles,  whose  ambition  was  roused  by  his  sudden  and  un- 
expected elevation,  exerted  all  his  energies  to  thwart  the  prog- 
ress of  negotiations,  and  bitterly  complained  that  the  allies 
were  dishonoi-ably  deserting  the  cause  which  they  had  es- 
poused. The  emperor  dispatched  circular  letters  to  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  and  sent  Prince  Eugene  as  a  special  ambas- 
sador to  London,  to  influence  Queen  Anne,  if  possible,  to  per- 
severe in  the  grand  alliance.  But  he  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  disgraced,  and  dismissed  from 
office.  The  peace  party  rendered  Eugene  so  unpopular  that 
he  was  insulted  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  Austrian  party 
in  England  was  utterly  defeated,  and  a  congress  was  appointed 
to  meet  at  Utrecht  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace.  But  Charies 
was  now  so  powerful  that  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war 
even  though  abandoned  by  England.  He  accordingly  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Utrecht  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  as  mucTi 
as  possible,  and,  in  case  the  grand  alliance  should  be  broken 
up,  to  secure  as  many  powers  as  posable  in  fidelity  to  Aus- 
tria. 

The  States  of  the  Netheriands  were  still  wamily  with  Aus- 
tria, as  they  dreaded  so  formidable  a  power  as  Fi-ance  direct- 
ly upon  their  frontier.  The  other  minor  powera  of  the  alliance 
were  also  lathcr  inclined  to  rem^n  with  Austria.  The  war 
continued  while  the  terms  of  peace  were  under  discussion. 
England,  however,  entered  into  a  private  understanding  with 
France,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  hdd  succeeded  Marl- 
borough, received  secret  ordera  not  to  take  part  in  any  battle 
or  siege.  The  developments,  upon  fields  of  battle,  of  this  dis- 
honorable arrangement,  caused  great  indignation  on  the  part 
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of  the  allies.  Tlie  British  forces  withdrew,  and  the  French 
armies,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  embarrassmeuts  thus 
caused,  were  again  gaining  the  ascendency.  Portugal  soon 
foJlowed  the  example  of  England  and  abandoned  the  alliance. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  waa  the  next  to  leave.  The  alliance 
waa  evidently  crumbUng  to  pieces,  and  on  the  11th  of  April, 
i1l3,  all  the  belligerents,  excepting  the  empeior,  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Philip  of  Spain  also  acceded  to  the  same 
articles. 

Charles  was  very  indignant  in  bemg  thus  abandoned  ;  and 
noduly  estimating  his  stiength,  resolved  alone,  with  the  re- 
sources  which  the  empire  afforded  him,  to  prosecute  the  war 
agai  at  France  and  Spain.  Having  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
Sj  an  sh  ii  vasion,  ho  for  a  time  relinquished  his  attempts  upon 
Sj  a  n  and  concentrating  his  armies  upon  the  Rhine,  prepared 
for  a  desperate  onset  upon  France.  For  two  years  the  war 
raged  bet  veen  Austria  and  France  with  war's  usual  vicissi- 
tudejj  of  defeat  and  victoiy  on  either  side.  It  was  soon  evi- 
de  t  thit  the  combatants  were  too  equally  Hiatched  for  either 
raity  to  hope  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  the  other. 
On  the  rth  of  September,  1714,  France  and  Austria  agreed  to 
^eathe  tbe  sword.  The  war  had  raged  for  fourteen  years, 
with  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  misery  which  never  can  be  guaged.  Every  party  had 
lost  fourfold  more  than  it  had  gained.  "A  war,"  says  Mar- 
shal Villers,  "which  had  desolated  the  gi'eaterpart  of  Europe, 
was  concluded  almost  on  the  very  terras  which  might  have 
been  procured  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities." 

By  this  treaty  of  peace,  wliich  was  signed  at  Baden,  in 
Switzerland,  the  States  of  the  Netherlands  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Austiia;  and  also  the  Italian  States  of  Naples,  Milan, 
Mantua  and  Sardinia.  The  thunders  of  artillery  had  hardly 
ceased  to  reverberate  over  the  marshes  of  Holland  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ere  the  "  blast  of  war's  loud  organ" 
and  the  tramp  of  charging  squadrons  were  heard  rising  anew 
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from  the  distant  moi  nt-wna  of  Scl  n  oiiia  Thi,  1  rki  m  i  lo- 
lation  of  their  treaty  ot  leaee  were  i,iii  on  tht,  miich  as- 
cending the  Danube  ilong  its  so  ithei-n  banks  thro  gh  the 
defiles  of  the  Scla\onnn  mountains  In  a  motltj  mihs  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  they  had  passed  Belgiade, 
crossed  the  Save,  and  were  approaching  Peterwaiden. 

Eugene  was  instantly  dispatched  with  an  efficient,  compact 
army,  disciplined  by  twelve  yeare  of  warfare,  to  resist  the  Mos- 
lem invaders.  The  hostile  battalions  met  at  Karloivitz,  but  a 
fewmilesfromPeterwardon,onthe5thof  August,  1716.  The 
tempest  blazed  with  teri'ific  fury  for  a  few  hours,  when  the 
Turkish  host  turned  and  fled.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  num. 
ber,  including  the  grand  vizier  who  led  the  host,  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field.  In  their  utter  discomfiture  they  abandoned 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  and  baggage, 
tents  and  military  stores  to  an  immense  amount.  Fifty  Turk- 
ish banners  embellished  the  oamp  of  the  victoi-s. 

And  now  Eugene  led  his  triumphant  troops,  sixty  thousand 
in  number,  down  the  river  to  lay  siege  to  Belgrade.  This  for- 
tress, which  the  labor  of  ages  had  strengthened,  was  garrisoned 
by  thirty  thousand  troops,  and  was  deemed  almost  impregna- 
ble. Eugene  invested  the  place  and  commenced  the  slow  and 
tedious  operations  of  a  siege.  The  sultan  immediately  dis- 
patched an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  relief 
of  his  beleaguered  fortress.  The  Turks,  arriving  at  the  scene 
of  action,  did  not  venture  an  assault  upon  their  intrenched 
foes,  bat  intrenched  themselves  on  heights,  outade  of  the  be- 
sieging camp,  in  a  semicircle  extending  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Save.  They  thus  shut  up  the  beaegors  in  the  miasmatic 
marshes  which  surrounded  the  city,  cut  off  their  suppUes  of 
provisions,  and  from  their  advancing  batteries  threw  shot  into 
the  Austrian  camp.  "  A  man,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  not  a  sol- 
dier." TheTurks  had  two  hundred  thousand  nvin  in  theii-  camp, 
raw  recruits.  Eugene  had  sixty  thoasand  veterai 
He  decided  to  drive  off  the  Turks  who  annoyed  liiu 
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aiy  for  him  to  detach  twenty  thousand  to  hold  in  check 
the  garrison  of  Belgrade,  who  inigjit  sally  to  the  relief  of  their 
companions.  This  left  him  but  forty  thousand  troops  with 
whom  to  assail  two  hundred  thousand  strongly  intrenched. 
He  did  not  hesitate  in  the  undertaking. 
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CHARLES     Vr. 


From  HIS  to  1' 

so.cD= 

CISIO'S  OT  EtTQEIE.— BiriLK  Of  BHLOR. 

PotWESJ 

I.— PnEFiBiHOHS  roB  Wae.— State  oi 

lOTIOS  OF  MaBI.  iSBE.— CO?^SaT  FOB  T 

otKip 

FKKBA.— TKIAYY  OF  VlISBi.— FlAOE  CO 

TIHE  enterprise  npoti  which  Eugene  had  resolved  was  bold 
in  the  extreme.  It  could  only  be  accomplished  by  con- 
Bnmmate  bravery  aided  by  equal  military  skill.  The  foe  they 
were  to  attack  were  five  to  one,  and  were  protected  by  well- 
constructed  redoubts,  armed  with  the  most  formidable  ba^ 
teries.  They  were  also  abundantly  supplied  with  cavalry,  and 
the  Tui'kish  cavalry  were  esteemed  the  finest  horsemen  in  the 
world.  ITiere  was  bat  one  circumstance  in  favor  of  Eugene. 
The  Turks  did  not  dream  that  he  would  have  the  audacity  to 
march  from  the  protection  of  his  intrenchments  and  assail  thorn 
behind  their  own  strong  ram{)ai-ts.  There  waa  consequently 
but  httle  difficulty  in  effeeting  a  surprise. 

All  the  arrangements  were  made  with  the  utmost  predion 
and  secrecy  for  a  midnight  attack.  The  fevoiable  hour  came. 
The  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  a  night  of  Egyptian  dark- 
ness  enveloped  the  armies.  The  glimmer  of  innumerable 
eamp-firea  only  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  foe,  without 
throwing  any  illumination  upon  the  field.  Eugene  visited  all 
the  posts  of  the  army,  ordei-cd  abundant  refreshment  to  be 
distributed  to  the  troops,  addressed   them  in   encouraging 
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words,  to  impieas  upon  tl  em  the  impoitan  e  of  the  enteipnae, 
and  minutelj  issigntd  to  each  Ij-ittahon  u^iment  brigade 
and  division  its  duty  that  Uioic  mi^ht  be  no  confusion  The 
whoiepian-vvaacarefallyaii-jngedmoll  its  details  and  in  til 
its  grand  combination  As  tho  bells  cf  Bel^iade  tolled  tho 
hour  of  twelve  at  midnight  tliiee  bombs  simultineou'Jy  dis- 
charged, put  the  n  hole  Aiist.jan  aimvm  iijid  and  noiselc^ 
motion. 

A  dense  fog  had  now  descended,  through  which  they  could 
with  difficulty  discern  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  Turkish 
camp.  Rapidly  they  traversed  the  intervening  space,  and  in 
dense,  solid  columns,  rushed  over  the  ramparts  of  the  foe. 
Bombs,  cannon,  musketry,  bayonets,  cavalry,  all  were  em- 
ployed, amidst  the  thundenngs  and  the  lightnings  of  that  mid- 
night storm  of  war,  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  Turks, 
roused  from  their  slumber,  amazed,  bewildered,  fought  for  a 
short  thae  with  maniacal  fury,  often  pouring  volleys  of  bullets 
into  the  bosoms  of  their  fi'iends,  and  with  bloody  cimeters 
smiting  indiscriminately  on  the  right  hand  and  tho  left,  till,  in 
the  midst  of  a  scene  of  confusion  and  horror  which  no  imagi- 
nation can  conceive,  they  broke  and  fled.  Two  hnndred  thou- 
sand  men,  lighted  only  by  tho  flash  of  guns  which  mowed  theii- 
ranks,  with  thousands  of  panic-stricken  cavaliy  tiampRng  over 
them,  while  the  crash  of  musketry,  the  explosions  of  ai-tOlery, 
the  shouts  of  the  assailants  and  the  fugitives,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  dying,  blended  in  a  roar  more  appaUing  than  heaven's 
heaviest  thunders,  presented  a  scene  which  has  few  parallels 
even  in  tho  hoiTid  annals  of  war. 

The  morning  dawned  upon  a  field  of  blood  and  death.  The 
victory  of  the  Austrians  was  most  decisive.  The  flower  of  the 
Turkish  ai-my  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  remnant  was  utteriy 
dispersed.  The  Turkish  camp,  with  all  its  abundant  booty  of 
tents,  provisions,  ammunition  and  artillery,  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  So  signal  was  the'  victory,  that  the  dis- 
heartened Tui'ks  made  no  attempt  to  retrieve  their  loss.     Bcl- 
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grade  was  8\in'enclered  to  the  Austrians,  and  the  sultan  im- 
plored peace.  The  articles  were  signed  in  Passarovitz,  a  small 
town  of  Servia,  in  July,  1^18.  By  this  treaty  the  emperor 
added  Belgrade  to  his  dominions,  and  also  a  large  part  of 
WaUachia  and  Sei'via. 

Austiia  and  Spain  were  still  in  heart  at  war,  as  the  em- 
peror claimed  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was  only  delaying  act- 
ive hostilities  until  he  coalddisposeofbis  more  immediate  foes. 
Charles,  soon  after  the  ^eath  of  his  cousin,  the  Portuguese 
princess,  with  wliom  he  had  formed  a  matrimonial  engagement, 
married  Elizabeth  Christina,  a  princess  of  Brunswick.  Tiie 
imperial  family  now  consiaed  of  throe  daughters,  Maria  The- 
resa, Maria  Anne  and  Maila  Amelia,  It  will  be  remembered 
that  by  the  family  compact  established  by  Leopold,  the  snc- 
cessioo  was  entailed  upon  Ghailes  in  prefeience  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Joseph,  in  case  Joseph  should  die  without  male  issue. 
But  should  Charles  die  without  m^le  issue,  the  t,rown  wis  to 
revert  to  the  daughters  of  Joseph  in  piefeience  to  those  of 
Cliartes.  The  emperor,  ha^  mir  three  dau0;htci-s  and  no  sons, 
■with  natural  parental  partiahtj,  but  unjustly,  and  with  gient 
■want  of  magnanimity,  was  anxious  to  deprive  the  daughters  of 
Joseph  of  their  rights,  that  he  might  secure  the  crown  for  his  own 
daughters.  lie  accordingly  issued  a  decree  rcvei-sing  this  con- 
ti'act,  and  settling  the  right  of  succession  first  upon  his  daugh- 
ters, should  he  die  without  sons,  then  upon  the  daughtei-s  of 
Joseph,  one  of  whom  had  mari'ied  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  other  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  After  them  he  declared  his 
sister,  who  had  married  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  then  hia 
other  Hsters,  the  daughters  of  Leopold,  to  be  in  the  line  of 
succession.  This  new  law  of  succession  Charles  issued  under 
the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  compelled  his  nieces, 
the  daughters  of  Joseph,  to  give  their  assent  to  this  Sanction, 
and  then,  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  made  the  greatest  ot- 
forts  to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  acknowledge  its 
validity. 
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Charles  VI.  was  uon  as  to  the  eitent  of  territory  over 
which  lie  reigned  and  the  pcpuhtion  subject  to  his  sway,  de- 
cidedly the  most  poweiful  munaich  m  Chiiatendom.  Three 
hundred  priDcea  of  the  German  emji  e  acknowledged  him  aa 
their  elected  soveic  },n  B\  1  cieditaij  light  he  claimed  do- 
minion over  Bohemia,  Hungaij,  Tiansylvania,  Wallachia,  Ser- 
via,  Styria,  Carintbia,  Camiola,  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  rich  and 
populous  States  of  the  Netherlands.  Naples,  Sicily,  Mantua 
and  Milan  in  Italy,  also  recognized  his  sovereignty.  To  en- 
lightened reason  nothing  can  seem  more  absurd  than  that  orje 
man,  of  very  moderate  capacities,  luxuriating  in  hia  palace  at 
Vienna,  ahonid  pretend  to  hold  dominion  over  so  many  mil- 
lions so  widely  dispersed.  But  the  progress  of  the  world  to- 
wards  intelligent  liberty  has  been  very  slow.  When  we  con- 
trast the  constitution  of  the  United  States  with  such  a  political 
condition,  all  our  evils  and  difficulties  dwindle  to  utter  insig- 
nificance. 

Still  the  power  of  the  emperor  was  in  many  respects  ap- 
parent rather  than  real.  Eacli  of  these  States  had  its  own 
customs  and  laws.  The  nobles  were  tumultuary,  and  ever 
ready,  if  their  privileges  were  infringed,  to  rise  in  insm-- 
rection.  Military  force  alone  could  hold  these  turbulent 
realms  in  awe;  and  the  old  feudal  servitude  which  crashed 
the  millions,  was  but  another  name  for  anarchy.  The  peace 
establishment  of  the  emperor  amounted  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  every  one  of  these  was  necessary  simply  to  gar- 
rison his  fortresses.  The  cnormoas  expense  of  the  support  of 
such  an  array,  with  all  the  outlays  for  the  materiel  of  war,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  structure  of  vast  fortresses,  exhausted  the 
revenues  of  a  kingdom  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  so  miserably  poor  that  they  were  scarcely  elevated 
above  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  where  the  finances  had  long 
been  in  almost  irreparable  disorder.  The  years  of  peace,  how- 
ever, were  very  few.  W&y,  a  maelstrom  which  ingulft  un- 
counted millions,  seems  to  have  been  tho  normal  stnte  of  Ger- 
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many.  But  the  treasury  of  Charles  was  so  constantly  drained 
that  he  could  never,  even  in  his  gi-eatest  straits,  raise  luore 
thiin  one  hnndred  and  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  he  was  often 
compelled  to  call  upon  the  aid  of  a  foreign  purse  to  meet  the 
expense  which  that  namber  involved.  Within  a  hundred 
years  the  nations  have  made  vast  strides  in  wealth,  and  in  the 
consequent  ability  to  thi'ow  away  milliona  in  war. 

Charles  VI.  commenced  his  reign  with  intense  devotion  to 
bnsiness.  He  resolved  to  be  an  illustrious  emperor,  vigor- 
ously superintending  all  the  interests  of  the  empire,  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive.  For  a  few  weeks  he  was  busy  night 
and  day,  buried  in  a  hopeless  mass  of  diplomatic  papers.  But 
he  soon  became  weary  of  this,  and  leaving  all  the  ordinary 
afiidra  of  the  State  in  the  liands  of  agents,  amused  himself 
with  his  violin  and  in  chaang  i-abbits.  As  more  serious 
employment,  he  gave  pompous  receptions,  and  enveloped 
himself  in  imperial  cei-emony  and  the  most  approved  courtly 
etiquette.  He  still,  howevei^,  insisted  upon  giving  his  ap- 
proval to  all  measures  adopted  by  his  ministers,  before  they 
were  carried  into  execution,  Btit  as  ho  was  too  busy  with 
his  entertainments,  his  music  and  the  chase,  to  devote  much 
time  to  the  di-y  details  of  government,  papers  were  accumu- 
lating in  a  mountainous  heap  in  his  cabinet,  and  the  most 
important  bnsinesa  was  neglected. 

Charles  XII.  was  now  King  of  Sweden  ;  Peter  the  Great, 
Emperor  of  Russia;  George  I.,  King  of  England;  and  the 
,  shameful  regency  had  succeeded,  in  France,  the  reign  of 
Louis  XTV.  For  eighteen  years  a  bloody  war  had  been 
sweeping  the  plains  of  Poland,  Russia  and  Sweden.  Thou- 
sands had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enginery  of  war,  and 
trampled  beneath  iron  hoofi.  Millions  of  women  and  children 
had  been  impoverished,  beggared,  and  turned  out  houseless 
into  the  fields  to  moan  and  starve  and  die.  The  claims  of 
humanity  must  ever  yield  to  the  fequUitions  of  war.  Tbis 
fierce  battle  of  eighteen  years  was  fought  to  decide  which  v\ 
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three  men,  Peter  of  Russia,  Charles  of  Sweden,  or  Augnstoa 
of  Poland,  should  have  the  right  to  exact  tribute  from  Li- 
vonia. This  province  was  a  vast  pasture  on  the  Baltic,  con- 
taining about  seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  and  inhabited 
by  about  five  hundred  thousand  poor  herdsmen  and  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

Peter  the  Great  was  in  the  end  victonous  in  this  long  con- 
flict;  and  having  attaebed  large  portions  of  Sneden  to  his 
territory,  with  a  navy  upon  the  Baltic,  inA  a  disciplined 
ai'my,  began  to  be  regarded  is  a  European  powei-,  and  was 
quite  disposed  to  make  his  \oico  heird  m  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe.  Queen  Anne  having  died,  leaving  no  children,  the 
law  of  hereditary  descent  carried  the  crown  of  England  to 
Germany,  and  placed  it  upon  the  brow  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who,  as  grandson  of  James  I.,  was  the  nearest  heir, 
but  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  constitutional  law,  and  who  was  about  as  well  qualified 
to  govern  England  as  a  Patagonian  or  Esquimaux  would  have 
been.  Btit  obedience  to  this  law  of  hereditary  descent  was 
a  political  necessity.  There  were  thousands  of  able  men  in 
England  who  could  have  administered  the  government  with 
honor  to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  But  it  is  said  in  re- 
ply that  the  people  of  England,  as  a  body,  were  not  then,  and 
probably  are  not  even  now,  sutBcicntly  enlightened  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  choice  of  their  own  miers.  Respect  tor  the 
ballot-box  is  one  of  the  last  and  highest  attainments  of  civiliza- 
tion. Recent  developments  in  our  own  land  have  led  many 
to  fear  that  barbarism  is  gaining  upon  the  people.  If  the 
bcdlot-box  be  overtiu-ned,  the  eartridffe-box  must  take  its 
place.  The  gi'eat  battle  we  have  to  fight  is  the  battle  against 
popular  ignorance.  The  gi-cat  army  we  are  to  support  Is  the 
ai-my  of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit,  elevating 
the  mind  to  the  highest  possible  intelligence,  and  guiding  the 
heart  by  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

The  emperor  was  so  crowded  with  affaiia  of  immediate 
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urgency,  and  it  waa  so  eTideiit  that  he  could  not  drive  Philip 
from  the  throne,  now  that  he  was  recognized  by  all  Europe, 
that  he  postponed  the  attempt  for  a  season,  while  he  still 
adopted  the  title  of  King  of  Spain.  His  troops  had  hardly 
returned  from  the  hiilliant  campaign  of  Belgrade,  ere  the  em- 
peror saw  a  cloud  gathering  in  the  north,  which  excited  his 
most  serious  apprehension.  Russia  and  Sweden,  irritated  by 
some  of  the  acts  of  the  emperor,  formed  an  alUance  for  the 
invasion  of  the  German  empire.  The  fierce  warriors  of  the 
north,  led  by  such  captains  as  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the 
Great,  were  foes  not  to  be  despised.  This  threatened  invaaon 
not  only  alaimed  the  empcroi',  but  alarmed  George  I.  df 
England,  as  his  electorate  of  Hanover  was  impeiiled;  and 
also  excited  the  fears  of  Augustus,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
had  regained  the  throne  of  Poland.  England  and  Poland 
consequently  united  with  the  emperor,  and  formidable  prep- 
arations were  in  progress  for  a  terrible  war,  when  one  single 
chance  bullet,  upon  the  field  of  Pultowa,  struck  Cliarlcs  XII., 
as  he  was  looking  over  the  parapet,  and  dispersed  this  cloud 
wliich  threatened  the  desolation  of  all  Europe. 

Austiia  was  now  the  preponderating  power  in  degenerate 
Italy.  Even  those  States  which  were  not  in  subjection  to  the 
emperor,  were  overawed  by  his  imperious  spirit.  Genoa  was 
Dommally  independent.  The  Genoese  aiTested  one  of  the 
imperial  officers  for  some  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  republic. 
The  emperor  sent  an  army  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  threaten- 
ing it  with  bombardment  and  utter  destruction.  Tliey  wei'e 
thus  compelled  immediate!)  to  liberate  the  ofiiccr,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  three  hundred  thousand  doHai-s,  and  to  send  a  senator 
to  Vienna  with  humble  expressions  of  contrition,  and  to  im- 
plore pardon. 

The  kmgdom  of  Sardinia  waa  at  this  time  the  moat  power- 
ful State  in  Italy,  if  we  except  those  united  Italian  States 
which  now  composed  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
Victor  Asmedeus,  the  energetic  king,  had  a  small  but  vigor- 
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om  army,  and  leld  himself  ready,  with  thi.  amy,  for  a  suit 
able  remuneration,  to  engage  in  Ih,  .errice  of  any  .overeign, 
wrthont  asking  anytronblesome  qnestions  as  to  the  righteons- 
ness  of  the  expedition  in  which  he  was  to  serve.  The  Sar- 
dinian Idng  was  growing  rich,  and  oon.eqnently  ambitions. 
He  wished  to  rise  from  the  rank  of  a  secondary  to  that  of  a 
pnmary  power  m  Enrope.  There  was  but  one  direction  in 
which  he  could  hope  to  extend  his  terntories,  and  that  was  by 
pressing  into  Lombai'dy.  He  had  made  the  remark,  whieh 
was  repeated  to  the  emperor,  "I  must  acquire  lombardy 
pieco  hy  piece,  as  I  eat  an  artichoke."  Charlc,  consequently, 
watched  Victor  mth  a  suspicious  eye. 

The  four  great  powem  of  middle  and  southern  Enrope 
were  Austria,  Enghind,  France,  and  Spain.  All  the  other 
minor  States,  innumerable  in  name  as  well  a,  number,  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge,  openly  or  secretly,  beneath  one  or 
another  of  these  great  monarchies. 

In  Ei-anee,  the  Bute  of  Orleans,  the  regent  during  the  ml. 
nonty  of  Louis  XV.,  whose  court,  in  the  enormous  eipendi- 
tures  of  vice,  exhausted  the  yearly  earning,  of  a  population  of 
twenty  millions,  was  anxious  to  unite  the  Bourbon'  branches  of 
Franco  and  Spain  in  more  intimate  allianee.  lie  accordingly 
affianced  the  yotmg  sovereign  of  France  to  Mary  Anne,  dangh- 
ter  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  At  the  s.ime  time  he  married  his 
own  daughter  to  the  king's  oldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
who  was  heir  to  the  throne.  Mary  Anne,  to  whom  the  young 
king  was  affianced,  was  only  four  years  of  age. 

The  personal  history  of  the  monarchs  of°E«rope  is,  almost 
without  exception,  a  melancholy  history.  By  their  ambition 
and  their  wai,  they  whelmed  the  cottages  in  misery,  and  by  a 
righteous  retribution  misery  also  inundated  the  palace.  Pl.iJip 
V.  became  the  victim  of  the  most  insupportable  melancholy 
Earth  had  no  joy  whieh  could  lift  the  cloud  of  gloom  from  his' 
soul.  For  months  he  was  never  known  to  smile,  Imprisonmg 
himself  in  his  palace  he  refused  to  see  any  company,  and  left 
115* 
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all  tlie  cares  of  goveramenl  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Faniese. 

Germany  was  still  agitated  l>y  tho  great  religious  contest 
between  tho  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  which  divided  the 
empire  into  two  nearly  equal  parties,  bitterly  hostUe  to  each 
other.  Various  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  the 
parties  together,  into  unity  of  faith,  by  compromise.  Neither 
party  were  reconciled  to  cordial  toleration,  free  and  full,  in 
which  alone  liarmoiiy  can  he  obtained.  In  all  the  States  of 
the  empire  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  were  coming  con- 
tmually  into  colhsion.  Charles,  though  a  very  decided  Catho- 
lic, was  not  disposed  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  as  most  of 
his  predecessors  had  done,  for  he  feared  to  rouse  them  to 
despair, 

England,  France,  Austria  and  Spain,  were  now  involved  in 
an  inextricable  maze  of  diplomacy.  Congresses  were  assem- 
bled and  dissolved  ;  treaties  made  and  violated ;  alliances 
foi-mod  and  broken.  Weary  of  tho  conflict  of  arras,  they  were 
engaged  in  the  more  harmless  squabbles  of  intiigue,  each  seek- 
ing its  own  aggrandizement.  Philip  V.,  who  had  fought  ao 
many  bloody  battles  to  acquire  the  crown  of  Spiun,  now,  dis- 
gusted with  the  cares  which  that  crown  involved,  overwhelmed 
with -melancholy,  and  trembling  in  view  of  the  final  judgment 
of  God,  suddenly  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 
Louis,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never  resume  it 
again.  This  event,  which  surprised  Europe,  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  Februaiy,  1724.     Philip  retired  to  St.  Ildefonso. 

The  celebrated  palace  of  St.  IldefoQso,  whicli  became  the 
retreat  of  the  monarch,  was  about  forty  miles  north  of  Ma. 
diid,  in  an  elevated  ravine  among  the  mountains  of  Gaudar- 
ruma.  It  was  an  enormous  pile,  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  reared  by  the  Spanish  mon- 
archs  at  an  expense  exceeding  thirty  miUions  of  dollars.  The 
palace,  two  stories  high,  and  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square, 
presents  a  front  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length.     In 
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this  front  alone  there  are,  upon  each  story,  twelve  gorgeous 
apartments  in  a  suite.  The  interior  is  decorated  in  the  richest 
style  of  art,  with  frescoed  ceilings,  and  splendid  mirrors,  and 
tesselated  floora  of  variegated  marble.  The  furniture  was  em- 
bellished with  gorgeous  carvings,  and  enriched  with  marble, 
jasper  and  verd-antique.  The  galleries  ivere  filled  with  the 
most  costly  productions  of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil.  The 
spacious  garden,  spread  out  before  the  palace,  ivas  cultivated 
with  the  ntraost  care,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  sui-pass- 
ing  even  those  of  Versailles, 

To  this  magnificent  retreat  Philip  V,  retired  with  hia  im- 
perious, ambitions  wife.  She  was  the  step-mother  of  his  son 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  For  a  long  time,  by  the 
vigor  of  her  mind,  she  had  dominated  over  her  husband,  and 
had  in  reality  been  the  sovereign  of  Spain.  In  the  magnificent 
palace  of  St,  Ildefonso,  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  relin- 
quish her  power.  Gathering  a  brilliant  court  around  her,  she 
still  issned  her  decrees,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  kingdom.  The  young  Louis,  who  was  hut  a  boy,  was  not 
disposed  to  engage  in  a  qu.irrel  with  hia  mother,  and  for  a 
time  Biibmittod  to  this  interference ;  but  gradually  he  was 
roused  by  his  adherents,  to  emancipate  himself  from  these 
shackles,  and  to  assume  the  authority  of  a  soveregn.  This 
led  to  very  serious  trouble.  The  abdicated  king,  in  his  mop- 
ing melancholy,  was  entii'ely  in  subjection  to  iiis  wife.  There 
were  now  two  rival  courts.  Parties  were  organizing.  Some 
were  for  deposing  the  son  ;  others  for  imprisoning  the  &ther. 
The  kingdom  was  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  when  death  kindly 
came  to  settle  the  difficulty. 

The  young  King  Lonis,  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  but  eight  months,  was  seized  with  that  awful 
scourge  the  smali-pox,  and,  after  a  few  days  of  suffering  and 
delirium,  was  consigned  to  the  tomb.  Philip,  notwithstand- 
ing his  vow,  was  constrained  by  his  wife  to  resume  the  crown, 
she  probably  promising  to  relieve  him  of  all  cai'e.     Such  are 
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the  vicissitodes  of  a  hcreditai^  government.  Elizabeth,  with 
woman's  spirit,  now  commanded  tlie  emperor  to  renounce  the 
title  of  King  of  Spain,  which  he  still  clamed.  Chailes,  with 
the  spirit  of  an  emperor,  declared  that  he  would  do  no  euch 

There  was  atiother  serious  source  of  difficulty  between  the 
two  monarchs,  which  Las  descended,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, to  our  own  time,  and  to  this  day  is  only  settled  by  each 
party  quietly  persisting  in  his  own  claim. 

In  the  year  1430  Philip  III.,  Buke  of  Burgundy,  instituted 
a  View  order  of  knighthood  for  the  protection  of  the  Catholic 
church,  to  be  called  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  But 
twenty-four  members  were  to  be  admitted,  and  Philip  himself 
was  the  grand  master.  Annual  meetings  were  held  to  fill  va- 
cancies. Charles  V,,  as  grand  master,  increased  the  number 
of  knights  to  fifty-one.  After  his  death,  as  the  Burgundian 
provinces  and  the  Netheriands  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  the  Spanish  monarchs  exercised  the  office  of  grand  mas- 
ter, and  conferred  the  dignity,  which  was  now  regarded  the 
highest  order  of  knighthood  in  Europe,  according  to  their 
pleasure.  But  Charies  VI.,  now  in  admitted  possession  of  the 
Netherlands,  by  virtue  of  that  possession  claimed  the  office 
of  grand  master  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Philip  also  claimed  it 
as  the  mheritaoce  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  The  dispute  has 
never  been  settled.  Both  parties  still  claim  it,  and  the  order 
is  still  confeiTcd  both  at  Vienna  and  Madrid. 

Other  powera  inteifored,  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  rec- 
onciliation between  the  hostile  courts,  but,  as  usual,  only  in- 
ci-eased  the  acrimony  of  tbc  two  parties.  The  young  Spanish 
princess  Mary  Anne,  who  was  affianced  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  was  sent  to  Paris  for  her  education,  and  that  she 
might  become  familiar  with  the  etiquette  of  a  court  over  which 
she  was  to  preside  as  queen.  For  a  time  she  was  treated  with 
great  attention,  and  child  as  she  was,  received  all  the  homage 
which  the  courtiers  were  aomistomed  to  pay  to  the  Queen  of 
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France.  But  amidst  the  intrignes  of  the  times  a  change 
ai'osc,  and  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  marry 
the  boy-kmg  to  another  princess.  The  French  court  conse- 
quently rejected  Maria  Anne  and  sent  her  back  to  Spain,  and 
married  Loni.s,  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  Maria  Lebiin- 
sty,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland.  The  rejected  child  was 
too  young  fully  to  appreciate  the  mortification.  Her  parents, 
however,  felt  the  insult  most  keenly.  The  whole  Spanish  court 
was  roused  to  resent  it  as  a  national  outrage.  The  queen  was 
so  indignant  that  she  tore  from  her  arm  a  bracelet  which  she 
wore,  containing  a  portrait  of  Louis  XV.,  and  dashing  it  apon 
the  floor,  trampled  it  beneath  her  feet.  Even  the  king  was 
roused  from  his  gloom  by  the  humiliation  of  his  child,  and 
declared  that  no  amount  of  blood  conld  atone  for  such  an  in- 
dignity. 

Under  the  iniluence  of  this  exaspoi-ation,  the  queen  re- 
solved to  seek  reconciliation  with  Austi-ia,  that  all  friendly 
relations  might  bo  abandoned  with  France,  and  that  Spain  and 
Austria  might  be  brought  mto  intimate  alUance  to  operate 
against  their  common  foe.  A  renowned  Spanish  diplomatist, 
the  Baron  of  Ripperda,  had  been  for  some  time  a  secret  agent 
of  the  queen  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  watching  the  progress  of 
events  there.  He  resided  in  the  suburbs  under  a  fictitious 
name,  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  ministry,  had  held  by 
night  several  secret  interviews  with  the  emperor,  proposing  to 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  plans  of  reconciliation.  Let- 
ters were  immediately  dispatched  to  Ripperda  urging  him  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  emperor  upon  almost  any 
terms. 

A  treaty  was  soon  concluded,  early  in  the  spring  of  1V23. 
The  emperor  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance,  both  ofiensive  and  defensive,  with  Phiiip, 
and  promised  to  aid,  both  with  men  and  money,  to  help  re- 
cover Gibraltar  from  the  English,  which  fortress  they  had  held 
since  they  seized  npon  it  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
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In  conaderation  of  these  great  concessions  Pliilip  ngiced  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  the  Netherlands  and  to 
his  acquisitions  io  Italy.  He  opened  all  the  ports  of  Spain  to 
the  subjects  of  the  empci'oi',  and  pledged  himself  to  support 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  wrested  the  crown  of  Austria 
fi-om  the  dangliters  of  Joseph,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Charles.  It  was  this  last  clause  which  influenced  the 
emperor,  for  his  whole  heart  was  set  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  result,  and  he  was  wUiing  to  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  to  attain  it.  There  were  also  some  secret  articles 
attached  which  have  never  been  divulged. 

The  immediate  demand  of  Spain  for  the  surrender  of  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  was  the  signal  for  all  Europe  to  marshal  ii- 
.  self  for  war— a  war  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives,  millions  of  property,  and  which 
was  sure  to  spread  for  and  wide  over  populous  cities  and  ex- 
tended provinces,  carnage,  conflagration,  and  unspeakable 
woe.  The  question  was,  whether  England  or  Spain  should 
have  possession  of  a  rock  seven  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad, 
which  was  supposed,  but  very  erroneously,  to  command  the 
Mediterranean.  To  the  rest  of  Europe  it  was  hardly  a  mat- 
ter of  the  slightest  moment  whether  the  flag  of  England  or 
Spain  waved  over  those  granite  cliffs.  It  seems  incredible 
that  bemgs  endowed  with  reason  could  be  guilty  of  snch  mad- 
ness. 

England,  with  great  vigor,  immediately  rallied  on  her  side 
France,  Hanover,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  On  the 
other  side  were  Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  Prassia  and  a  large 
number  of  the  minor  States  of  Germany.  Many  months  were 
occupied  in  consolidating  these  coalitions,  and  in  raising  the 
armies  and  gathering  the  materials  for  the  war. 

In  the  meantime  Bipperda,  having  so  successfully,  as  he  sup- 
posed, concluded  his  negotiations  at  Vienna,  in  a  high  state  of 
exultation  commenced  his  journey  back  to  Spain.  Passing 
down  through  the  Tyrol  and  traversing  Italy  he  embarked  at 
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Genoa  and  landed  at  Barcelona.  Here  he  boasted  loudly  of 
what  he  had  accomplished. 

"  Spain  and  the  emperor  now  united,"  he  said,  "  will  give 
the  law  to  Europe.  The  emperor  has  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  troops  under  arms,  and  in  sis  raonths  can  bring  aa 
many  more  into  the  field.  France  shall  be  pillaged.  George  I. 
shaU  be  driven  both  from  his  German  and  hia  British  territo- 
ries." 

From  Barcelona  Ripperda  ti-aveied  rapidly  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  received  with  almost  i  egal  honors  by  the  queen, 
who  was  now  in  reality  the  sovereign  &he  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  Secrotaiy  of  Stite  -md  tiansfeired  to  him  the 
reins  of  government  which  she  had  tiLen  fiom  the  unresisting 
hands  of  her  moping  husband  Thus  Rippeid'j  became,  in  all 
but  title,  the  King  of  Spam  He  nas  i  weik  man,  of  just 
those  traits  of  character  iihich  noidd  mikt  him  a  haughty 
woman's  favorite.  He  was  so  elated  with  tins  success,  became 
BO  insufferably  vain,  and  assumed  such  impeiious  airs  as  to  dis- 
gust all  parties.  He  made  the  most  cxtia\agtnt  promises  of 
the  subsidies  the  emperor  nas  to  furnish,  and  of  the  powers 
which  were  to  combine  to  tnmple  England  and  France  be- 
Death  their  feet.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the'ie  promises  were 
merely  the  vain-glorieus  boasts  of  his  own  heated  brain.  Even 
the  imperial  ambassador  at  Madrid  was  so  repelled  by  his  ar- 
rogance, that  he  avoided  as  far  as  possible  all  social  and  even 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  him.  There  was  a  general  com- 
bination of  the  couitioi-3  to  crush  the  favorite.  The  queen, 
who,  with  all  lier  ambition,  had  a  good  share  of  sagacity,  soon 
saw  the  mistake  she  had  made,  and  in  four  months  after  Rip- 
perda's  return  to  Madrid,  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace. 

A  genera!  storm  of  contempt  and  indignation  pureued  the 
discarded  minister.  His  rage  was  now  inflamed  aa  mnch  as  hia 
vanity  had  been.  Fearful  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and 
burning  with  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  is  ever  strongest  in 
weakest  minds,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  British  nm- 
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or,  Mr.  Stanhope.  Hostilities  had  not  yet  o 
Indeed  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war,  and  diplomatic 
relations  still  continued  undisturbed.  Each  party  was  acting 
secretly,  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  other  with  a 
jealous  eye, 

Eipperda  sought  protection  heneath  the  flag  of  England, 
and  with  the  characteristic  ignominy  of  deserters  and  traitors, 
endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new  fiiends  by  dis- 
closing all  the  secrets  of  his  negotiations  at  Vienna.  Under 
these  circumstances  full  confidence  can  not  be  placed  in  his 
declarations,  for  he  had  already  proved  himself  to  be  qaite  nn- 
serapulous  in  regard  to  truth  The  indigu'mt  queen  sent  an 
armed  force,  arrested   h    d  k  h    h  f  the  British  am- 

bassador, and  sent  him  ml  ]  ,  to  the  castle  of 

Segovia.     He,  howev  j    1  f    m    here  and  fled  to 

England,  where  he  i  ra  d  h  1  1  ra  s  respecting  the 
secret  articles  of  the  y    f  ^       n       T!      most  important 

of  these  declarations  w        b      S}  T    he  emperor  bad 

agreed  to  drive  Ge  I    f    m  E  gl     1     nd  to  plnce  the 

Pretender,  who  had       11  y     Ih  pon  the  British 

throne.     It  was  also         rt  d   h  e      ontracts  were  en- 

tered into  which,  by  n  h    d     g,h  f  the  emperorwith 

the  sons  of  the  Span   h  m  h,  w      d        ntuaily  place  the 

crowns  of  Austria  and  Spain  upon  the  same  brow.  Tlie  thought 
of  such  a  vast  accumulation  of  power  in  the  bands  of  any  one 
monarch,  alarmed  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Both  Spain  and  the 
emperor  denied  many  of  the  statements  made  by  Ripperda. 
But  as  truth  has  not  been  esteemed  a  diplomatic  virtue,  and 
as  both  Ripperda  and  the  sovereigns  he  had  sei-ved  were  equal- 
ly tempted  to  falsehood,  and  were  equally  destitute  of  any 
character  for  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  party  to  be- 
lieve. 

England  and  France  took  occasion,  through  these  disclo- 
sures, to  rouse  the  alarm  of  Europe.  So  much  apprehension 
was  excited  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  with  other  princes  of  the 
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empire,  who  were  appalled  at  the  thought  of  having  another 
Spanish  piince  upon  the  imperial  throne,  that  the  emperor 
sent  ambassadors  to  these  courts  to  appease  their  anxiety,  and 
issued  a  public  declaration  denying  that  any  such  mamages 
were  in  contemplation ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  waa  prom- 
ising  the  Queen  of  Spain  these  mari'iages,  to  secure  her  sup- 
port. England  and  France  accuse  the  emperor  of  dehberate, 
pei-sistent,  unblushing  falsehood. 

The  emperor  seems  now  to  have  become  involved  in  an 
inextricable  maze  of  prevarieatioQ  and  duplicity,  strivmg  in 
one  court  to  accomplish  purposes  which  in  other  courts  he  was 
denying  that  ho  wished  to  accomplish.  His  embarrassment 
at  length  became  so  great,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  being 
roused  and  jealous,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  Spain, 
and  reluctantly  to  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  with  France  and  En- 
gland, A  general  armistice  was  agreed  upon  for  seven  years. 
The  King  of  Spain,  thus  abandoned  by  tbo  emperor,  was  also 
compelled  to  smother  his  indignation  and  to  roil  back  his  artil- 
lery into  the  arsenals.  Thus  this  bkck  cloud  of  war,  which 
threatened  all  Europe  with  desolation,  was  apparently  dispelled. 
This  treaty,  which  seemed  to  restore  peace  to  Europe,  was 
signedin  June,  1727.  It  was,  however,  a  hollow  peace.  The 
spirit  of  amhitioti  and  aggression  animated  every  court ;  and 
each  one  was  ready,  in  defiance  of  treaties  and  in  defianoo  of 
the  misery  of  the  world,  again  to  unsheath  the  sword  as  soon 
as  any  opportunity  should  offer  for  the  increase  of  territory 
or  powei-. 
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CnARLBB   VI.    AND    THE    POLISH   WAE 


H  Efliai. 


rilHE  youDg  Kin     of  F  a     e  Lo       XV    f    m  e 

JL  orgies  of  his  court  which  rivaled  Babylon  in  corruption, 
was  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  beginning  to  shake 
off  tho  trammels  of  guardianship  and  to  take  Borao  ambitious 
part  in  government.  Tho  infamous  regent,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexyin  1723.  Gradually  the  ting's 
preceptor,  Floury,  obtained  the  entire  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  liis  pupil,  and  became  the  chief  director  of  affsura. 
He  saw  the  policy  of  reuniting  the  Bourbons  of  France  and 
Spain  for  the  support  of  each  other.  The  policy  was  conse- 
quently a<lopted  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Cardinal  Fleury  was  much  disposed  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  the  emperor.  A  congress  of  thf  leading  powers 
had  been  assembled  at  Soisaons  in  June,  1728,  to  settle  some 
diplomatic  questions.  The  iavorite  object  of  the  emperor  now 
was,  to  obtain  fi'om  the  European  powers  tho  formal  guarantee 
to  support  his  decree  of  succession  which  conveyed  the  crown 
of  Austria  to  his  daughters,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  brother 
Joseph. 
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The  emperor  urged  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  strongly  upon 
the  congress,  as  the  basis  upon  which  he  would  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  powei-s.  Fleury  opposed  it,  and 
with  such  influence  over  the  other  plenipotentiaries  as  to  se- 
cure its  rejection.  TJje  emperor  was  much  irritated,  and  inti- 
mated wai-.  France  and  England  retorted  defiance.  Spain 
was  becoming  alienated  from  the  emperor,  who  had  abandoned 
her  cause,  and  was  again  entering  into  alliauee  with  France. 
The  etaperor  had  promised  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
to  Carlos,  son  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  a  second  daughter 
to  the  next  son,  Philip.  These  were  as  brilliant  matches  as  an 
ambitious  mother  could  desire.  But  while  the  emperor  was 
making  secret  and  solemn  promises  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  that 
these  marriages  should  be  consummated,  which  would  eecm'e 
to  the  son  of  the  queen  the  Austrian,  aa  well  as  the  Spanish 
crown,  he  was  declaring  to  the  courts  of  Europe  that  he  had 
no  such  plans  in  contemplation. 

The  Spanish  queen,  at  length,  annoyed,  and  goaded  on  by 
France  and  England,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  de- 
manded of  the  emperor  a  written  promise  that  Maria  Theresa 
was  to  be  the  biide  of  Carlos.  The  emperor  was  now  brought 
to  the  end  of  his  inti'igiies.  He  had  been  careful  heretofoi'e 
to  give  only  verbal  promises,  through  his  ministers.  After  his 
reiterated  public  denials  that  any  such  alliance  was  anticipated, 
he  did  not  daxe  commit  himself  by  giving  the  required  docu- 
ment. An  apologetic,  equivocal  answer  was  returned  which 
so  roused  the  ire  of  the  queen,  that,  breaking  ofi"  from  Austria, 
she  at  once  entered  into  a  treaty  of  cordial  union  with  En- 
gland and  France. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  these  wars  and  intrigues 
had  but  httle  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  were  hardly  more  thought  of  than  the  cattle 
and  the  poultry.  The  only  purpose  they  served  was,  by  uninter- 
mitted  toil,  to  r^se  the  wealth  which  supported  the  castle  and 
the  palace,  and  to  march  to  the  field  to  flght  battles,  in  which 
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they  had  no  earthly  interest.  Tlie  written  history  of  Europe 
ia  only  the  history  of  kings  and  nobles— their  ambitious,  in- 
trignes  and  war.  The  unwritten  history  of  the  dumb,  toil- 
ing millions,  defrauded  of  their  rights,  doomed  to  poverty  and 
ignorance,  is  only  recorded  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance. 
When  that  page  shall  be  read,  every  ear  that  hears  it  will 
tingle. 

The  frail  connection  between  Austria  and  Spain  was  now  ter- 
minated. England,  Fi-ance  and  Spain  entered  into  an  aUiance 
to  make  vigorous  war  against  Chadcs  VI.  if  he  manifested  any 
hostility  to  any  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  into  which  they 
had  entered.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  in  her  spite,  forbade  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor  from  tradmg  at  all  with  Spain,  and 
granted  to  her  now  allies  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Spanish 
trade.  She  went  so  far  in  her  reconciliation  with  England  as 
to  assure  the  king  that  he  was  quite  welcome  to  retain  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  which  he  held  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp. 

In  this  treaty,  with  studied  neglect,  even  the  name  of  the 
emperor  was  not  mentioned;  and  yet  the  allies,  as  if  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel,  sent  Charles  VI.  a  copy,  peremptorily  de- 
manding assent  to  the  treaty  without  his  having  taken  any 
part  whatever  in  the  negotiation. 

.This  insulting  demand  fell  like  a  bomb-shell  m  the  palace 
at  Vienna.  Emperor,  ministei-s,  courtiers,  all  were  aroused  to 
a  frenzy  of  indignation.  "  So  insulting  a  message,"  said  Count 
Zinzendorf,  "is  nnparalleled,  even  in  the  annals  of  savages." 
The  emperor  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but  very  spirit- 
edly issued  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  empii'e,  for  his  troops  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  war. 

And  yet  Charles  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety,  and  was 
almost  in  despair.  It  was  a  tenible  humiliation  for  the  em- 
peror to  be  compelled  to  submit,  imavenged,  to  such  an  insult. 
But  how  could  the  emperor  alone,  ventme  to  meet  in  battle 
England,  France,  Spain  and  all  the  other  powers  whom  three 
such  kingdoms  could,  either  by  pcrauasion   or   compulsion, 
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bring  into  their  alliance  ?  He  plead  with  hia  natural  allies. 
Etissia  had  not  been  insulted,  and  was  unwilling  to  engage  in 
so  distant  a  war.  Prussia  had  no  hope  of  gaining  any  thing, 
and  declined  the  contest.  Sardinia  sent  a  polite  message  to 
the  emperor  that  it  was  more  for  her  interest  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  her  nearer  neighbors,  Franco,  Spain  and  En- 
glaad,  and  that  she  had  accordingly  done  so.  The  treasury  of 
Charles  was  exhausted  ;  his  States  were  impoverished  by  con- 
stant and  desolating  wai-s.  And  his  troops  manifested  but 
'■'-'  3  zeal  to  enter  the  field  against  so  fearful  a  superiority  of 


force.     The 


emperor,  tortured  almost  beyond  endurance  by 


chagrin,  was  yet  compelled  to  submit. 

The  allies  were  quite  willing  to  provoke  a  wai-  with  the 
emperor;  but  aa  he  received  their  insults  so  meekly,  and 
made  no  moveraeot  against  them,  they  were  rather  disposed 
to  march  against  him.  Spain  wanted  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
but  France  was  not  willing  to  have  Spain  make  so  great  an 
accession  to  her  Italian  power.  France  wished  to  extend  her 
area  north,  through  the  States  of  the  Netherlands.  But 
England  was  unwilling  to  see  the  French  power  thus  aggran- 
dized. England  had  her  aspirations,  to  which  both  France 
and  Spain  were  opposed.  Thus  the  allies  operated  as  a  check 
upon  each  othet. 

The  emperor  found  some  little  consolation  in  this  growing 
disunion,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  foment  it.  Wishing  to 
humble  the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain,  he  made  se°  ret 
overtures  to  England.  The  offei-s  of  the  emperor  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  England  eagerly  accepted  them,  returned 
to  friendly  relations  with  the  emperor,  and,  to  his  cYtremejoy, 
pledged  herself  to  support  the  Pjagmatic  Sanction. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  gieat  objoi-t  of  the  emperor's 
life  to  secure  the  ci'own  of  Austria  for  his  daughters.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  disgraceful  act.  There  was  no  single  respect- 
able reason  to  be  brought  forward  why  his  daughters  should 
crowd  from  the  throne  the  daughters  of  his  elder  deceased 
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brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Charles  was  so  aware  of  the 
gross  injustice  of  the  deed,  and  that  the  ordinary  integrity  of 
humanity  would  rise  against  him,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
exhausting  all  tho  arts  of  diplomacy  to  secure  for  his  daughtera 
the  pledged  support  of  the  surrounding  thrones.  He  had 
now  by  intrigues  of  many  years  obtained  the  guarantee  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  from  Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  Spain  and 
England.  France  still  refused  her  pledge,  as  did  also  many 
of  the  minor  States  of  tho  empire.  The  emperor,  encouraged 
by  the  success  ho  had  thus  far  met  with,  pushed  his  efforts 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  in  Januaiy,  1732,  exulted  that  ho 
had  gained  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  all 
the  Germanic  body,  with  the  exception  of  Bavai-ia,  Palatine 
and  Saxony. 

And  now  a  new  difficulty  arose  to  embroil  Europe  in  trou- 
ble. When  Charles  XH.,  liko  a  thunderbolt  of  war,  burst 
npon  Poland,  he  drove  Augustus  II.  from  the  throne,  and 
placed  upon  it  Stanislaus  LecKinski,  a  Polish  noble,  whom  be 
had  picked  up  by  the  way,  and  whose  heroic  character  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  this  semi-insane  monarch.  Augus- 
tus, utterly  crushed,  was  compelled  by  his  eccentric  victor  to 
send  the  crown  jewels  and  the  archives,  with  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation, to  Stanislaus.  This  was  in  the  year  1706.  Three 
yeara  after  this,  in  1709,  Charles  XII.  suffered  a  memorable 
defeat  at  Pultowa.  Augustus  II.,  then  at  the  head  of  an 
ai-my,  regained  his  kingdom,  and  Stanislaus  fled  in  disguise. 
After  numerous  adventures  and  fearful  afflictions,  the  court 
of  France  offered  him  a  retreat  in  Wissembourg  in  Alsace. 
Here  the  ex-king  remained  for  six  yeai-fi,  when  his  beautiful 
daughter  Mary  was  selected  to  take  the  place  of  the  rejected 
Mary  of  Spain,  as  the  wife  of  the  young  dauphin,  Louis  XV. 
In  the  year  1733  Augustus  II.  died.  In  anticipation  of  this 
event  Austiia  had  been  very  busy,  hoping  to  secure  the  elect- 
ive-crown of  Poland  for  the  son  of  Augustus  who  had  inher- 
ited his  father's  name,  and  who  had  promised   to  sujiport  llie 
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Pragmatic  Sanction,  France  was  equally  busy  in  the  endeavor 
to  place  the  scepter  of  Poland  in  the  hand  of  Stanislaus,  father 
of  the  queen.  From  the  time  of  the  raari-iage  of  hia  daughter 
with  Louis  XV.,  Stanislaus  received  a  handsome  pension  from 
the  French  treasury,  maint^ned  a  court  of  regal  splendor,  and 
received  all  the  honors  due  to  a  sovereign.  All  the  energies 
of  the  French  court  were  now  aroused  to  secure  the  crown  for 
Stanislaus.  Kusda,  Prussia  and  Austria  were  in  natural  sym- 
pathy. They  wished  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Poland,  and 
were  also  both  anxious  to  destroy  the  repiihlicati  principle  of 
electing  rulers,  and  to  introduce  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  But  an  election  by  the  nobles 
was  now  indispensable,  and  the  rival  powers  were,  with  all  the 
arts  known  in  courts,  pushing  the  claims  of  their  several  can- 
didates. It  was  an  important  question,  for  upon  it  depended 
whether  warlike  Poland  was  to  bo  the  ally  of  the  Austrian  or 
of  the  French  party.  Poland  was  also  becoming  quite  repub- 
lican in  its  tendencies,  and  had  adopted  a  constitution  which 
greatly  limited  the  power  of  the  crown.  Augustus  would  be 
but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
would  cooperate  with  them  in  crushing  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
Poland,  These  three  great  northern  powera  became  so  roused 
upon  the  subject,  that  they  put  their  troops  in  motion,  threat- 
ening to  esclnde  Stanislaus  by  force. 

This  language  of  menace  and  display  of  arms  roused  France. 
The  king,  while  inundating  Poland  with  agents,  and  lavishing 
the  treasure  of  France  in  bribes  to  secure  the  election  of  Stan- 
islaus, assumed  an  air  of  virtuous  indignation  m  view  of  the 
interference  of  the  Austrian  party,  and  declared  that  no  for- 
eign power  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of 
the  election.  This  led  the  emperor  to  issue  a  counter-memo- 
rial inveighing  ag.ainst  the  intermeddling  of  France. 

In  the  midst  of  these  turmoils  the  congress  of  Polish  nobles 
met  to  choose  their  king.  It  was  immediately  apparent  that 
there  was  a  very  powerful  party  organized  in  favor  of  Stanis- 
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HE     HOUSE    OE     AOSTBI. 


km  The  emperor  ivaa  for  mmehiiig  direotlj  into  tlie  king- 
dom irith  an  amy  wliieli  ho  had  already  as.emNed  m  Silesia 
for  thin  pnrpo.e,  and  with  the  tayonet  make  up  for  anyde- 
Scieney  whieh  his  party  might  want  in  vote..  Though  Prm- 
Bia  demurred,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  the  imperial  and 
Russian  ambassador,  at  Warsaw  informed  the  marshal  of  the 
diet  that  Catharine,  who  was  now  Empress  of  Russia,  and 
Charles,  had  decided  to  eioludo  Staniskus  from  Pohind  by 


for 


These  threat*  produced  their  natural  eifect  upon  the  bold 
warrior  barons  of  Poland.  Eiaspov.led  rather  than  mtimi- 
dated,  they  assembled,  many  thousands  m  number,  on  the 


great  plain  of  Wola,  but  a  few  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  with 
great  unanimity  chose  Stanislaus  their  king.  This  wa.  the 
12th  of  September,  1183.     Stanislaus,  anticipating  the  result. 


12tll  OI    OtlllBmUL-l,    iiu".        -V 1   -  .  - 

had  left  France  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  a  smgle  attend, 
ant,  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise  of  traversing  tho  heart 
Of  Germany,  eluding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
entering  Poland  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Austna, 
Eussia  and  Prussia  to  keep  bim  away.  It  was  a  ,ery  ha.ard- 
ons  adventure,  for  bis  arrest  would  have  proved  bis  rnm. 
Though  he  encountered  innamerablo  dangen,  with  marvelous 
■agacity  and  heroism  he  saoeeeded,  and  reached  Warsaw  on 
the  9th  of  September,  just  three  days  before  the  election.  In 
regal  splendor  he  rode,  as  soon  as  informed  of  his  election,  to 
the  tented  Sold  where  the  nobles  were  convened.  He  was  re 
eeived  with  the  clashing  of  weapons,  the  explosions  of  artil- 
lery and  the  acclamations  of  thousands. 

But  the  Poles  were  not  snfflciently  enlightened  fully  to 
comprehend  the  virtue  and  the  Kuiredness  of  the  .ballotbox. 
The  Russian  army  was  now  hastening  to  tho  gate,  ol  War- 
saw  The  smah  mmority  of  Polish  nobles  opposed  to  the  eleo- 
tion  of  Stanislaus  seceded  from  the  diet,  mounted  their  horses, 
crossed  the  Vistula,  and  joined  the  invading  army  to  make  war 
upon  the  sovereign  whom  the  majority  hnd  chosen.     The  rot- 
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libution  for  such  folly  and  wicltuJness  has  come.  There  is  no 
longer  any  Poland.  They  who  despise  the  authority  of  the 
ballot-box  inevitably  usher  in  the  bayonets  of  despotism.  Un- 
der the  protection  of  this  itriny  the  minority  held  another  diet 
:it  Kamieii  (on  the  5th  of  October),  a  village  just  outside  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw,  and  chose  as  the  sovereign  of  Poland  Ali- 
gustus,  son  of  the  deceased  king.  Tlie  minority,  aided  by  the 
Russian  and  impei-ial  armies,  were  too  strong  for  the  majority. 
They  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  and  crowned  their  candidate 
king,  with  the  title  of  Augustus  III.  Stanislaus,  pressed  by  an 
overpowering  force,  retreated  to  Dantzic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Warsaw.  Here  be 
was  surrounded  by  the  Russian  troops  and  held  in  close  siege, 
while  Augustus  III.  took  possession  of  Poland.  France  could 
do  nothing.  A  weary  march  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
separated  Paris  from  Warsaw,  and  the  French  troops  would 
be  compelled  to  fight  their  way  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
German  empire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  joomey  to  meet  the 
united  armies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Poland  under  her 
Mng,  now  in  possei^'ion  of  all  the  foiti  esses 

Though  Louis  XV"  could  make  no  effectual  resistance,  it 
was  not  in  human  natuie  but  tb-it  he  shoidd  seek  revenge. 
When  shepherds  quauel,  they  kill  each  other's  flocks.  When 
kings  quarrel,  they  kill  the  pooi  peasinta  m  each  other's  terri- 
tories, and  burn  then  homes  Fnnce  succeeded  in  enlisting 
in  her  behalf  Spain  and  birdmia  Austiia  and  Russia  were 
upon  the  other  side  Pruasii,  jealous  of  the  emperor's  great- 
ness, declined  any  aotno  pai  ticipation.  Most  of  the  other 
powera  of  Europe  also  lemained  neutral  France  had  now  no 
hope  of  placing  Staniblaus  upon  the  throne;  she  only  sought 
revenge,  determined  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
mercenary  King  of  b^rdima,  Charles  Emanuel,  was  willing  to 
serve  the  one  who  would  pay  the  most.  He  first  offered  him- 
self to  the  emperor,  but  upon  tei-ms  too  exorbitant  to  be  ac- 
cepted.    France  and  Spain  immediately  offered  him  terms  c\en 
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more  arlvaiitageous  than  those  be  had  demanded  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  contraet  was  settled,  and  the  Sardinian  army  marehed 
into  the  allied  camp. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  was  as  ready  to  employ  guilo 
as  force  in  rarfere,  so  thoroughly  deceived  the  emperor  as  to 
lead  him  to  believe  that  he  had  accepted  tho  emperor's  terms, 
and  that  Sardinia  was  to  be  alKed  with  Austria,  even  when  the 
whole  contract  was  settled  with  France  and  Spain,  and  tho 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  matured.  So  utterly  was  the  em- 
peror  deluded  by  a  fraud  so  contemptible,  in  the  view  of  every 
honorable  mind,  that  he  sent  great  convoys  of  grain,  and  a 
hirge  supply  of  shot,  shells  and  artillery  from  the  arsenals  of 
Mian  into  the  Sardinian  camp.  Charles  Emanuel,  dead  to  aU 
sense  of  magnanimity,  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight  in  the 
successful  pe°Tet™«i»n  »'  ="*  *"^'  e"l»'"»'"&  "'*"  ''"'" 
an  liolos,  qitlB  «5  Ttosie  requirat." 

So  cunningly  was  this  stratagem  carried  on,  that  the  em- 
peror was  not  undeceived  until  hU  own  artillery,  which  be  had 
sent  to  Charles  Emanuel,  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Mihin,  and  the  shot  and  shells  which  ho  had  so  unsus- 
pecUngly  fiimished  were  mowing  down  tho  imperial  troops. 
So  sudden  was  the  attacli,  so  unprepared  was  Austrian  Lom- 
bardy  to  meet  it,  that  in  twelve  weels  the  Sardinian  troops 
overran  the  whole  tei-ritoiy,  seized  every  city  and  magazine, 
with  all  their  treasures,  leaving  the  fortress  of  Mantua  alone 
in  the  possession  of  the  imperial  troops.  It  was  the  policy  of 
Louis  XV.  to  attack  Austria  in  the  remote  portions  of  her  widely- 
eitendod  dominions,  and  to  out  off  province  by  province.  He 
also  made  special  and  successful  efforts  to  detach  the  interests 
of  the  German  empire  from  thoso  of  Austria,  so  that  the 
pi-inccs  of  tho  empire  might  claim  neutrality.  It  was  against 
the  possessions  of  Charles  VI.,  not  agamst  the  independent 
States  of  the  empire,  that  Louis  XV.  urged  war. 

The  storms  of  winter  were  now  at  hand,  .and  both  parties 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  field  until  spring.    But  during 
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the  winter  every  iiem  wa.  stniioea  by  tke  combntants  in 
preparation  for  tbe  Mrife  ivhicb  tbe  rotaming  ,nn  would  in- 
troduce.  The  emperor  establislied  strong  defenses  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  French;  he 
also  sent  agents  to  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  mhst  them 
m  his  cause,  and  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  many  who  claimed  neutrality,  in  obtaining  a  vote  from  a 
diet  which  he  assembled,  for  a  krge  sum  of  money,  and  for  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  loss  of  Lombardy  troubled  Charles  exceedingly,  for  it 
threatened  the  loss  of  all  his  Italian  possessions.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  winter  he  sent  to  Mantna  all  the 
troops  he  conid  raise  from  his  hereditary  domains ;  and  or- 
dered every  possible  eJbrt  to  be  made  to  bo  prepared  to  un- 
dertake the  offensive  in  the  spring,  and  to  drive  the  Sardinians 
from  Lombardy  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  emporor  had 
assembled  within  and  around  Mantua,  sixty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Merci.  The  Iiostile  forces  soon 
met,  and  battle  after  battle  thundered  over  the  Italian  plains. 
On  the  29th  of  June  the  two  armies  encountered  each  other 
in  the  vicinity  of  Parma,  in  such  numbers  .as  to  give  promise 
of  a  decisive  battle.  For  ten  hours  the  demoniac  storm  raged 
nnintermitted.  Ten  thousand  of  the  dead  covered  the  ground. 
Keither  party  had  taken  a  single  standard  or  a  single  prisoner, 
an  event  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  battles.  From 
the  utter  exhaustion  of  both  parties  the  strife  ceased.  The 
Sardinians  and  French,  mangled  and  bleeding,  retired  within 
the  walls  of  Parma.  Tbe  Austrians,  equally  bruised  and  bloody, 
having  lost  their  leader,  retired  to  Keggio.  Three  hundred  and 
forty  of  the  Austrian  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  absent  during  this  engagement, 
having  gone  to  Turin  to  visit  his  wife,  who  was  sick.  Tlie 
morning  after  the  battle,  however,  he  joined  the  army,  and 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  an  Austrian  diviion  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  whom  he  took  prisoners.    Both  parties  now  waited 
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for  a  time  to  beat  their  woaii^s,  repair  their  shattered  weap- 
ons, get  rested  and  reoeive  reinforcements.  Ten  thousand  poor 
peasants,  who  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  quarrel,  had 
now  met  with  a  bloody  death,  and  other  thousands  were  irow 
to  bo  brought  forward  and  offered  as  viotims  on  this  altar  of 
kingly  amhition.  By  the  middle  of  July  they  were  again  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  Both  parties  struggled  with  almost 
superhuman  energies  in  the  work  of  mutual  destiuetion ;  tH- 
higes  were  burned,  cities  stormed,  fields  crimsoned  with  blood 
and  strewn  with  the  slain,  while  no  decisive  advantage  waa 
gained.  In  the  desperation  of  the  strife  the  hostile  battalions 
were  hurled  against  each  other  until  the  beginning  of  January. 
They  waded  morasses,  slept  in  drenching  storms,  and  were 
swept  by  freezing  blasts.  Sickness  entered  the  camp,  and  was 
even  more  fatal  than  the  bullet  of  the  foe.  Thousands  moaned 
and  died  in  their  misery,  upon  pafiets  of  straw,  where  no  sis- 
ter, wife  or  mother  could  soothe  tho  dying  anguish.  Another 
winter  only  afibrded  the  combatants  opportunity  to  nurse 
their  strength  that  they  might  deal  still  heavier  blows  in 
another  campaign. 

While  the  imperial  troops  were  struggling  against  Sar- 
dinia and  France  on  the  phiins  of  Lomhardy,  a  Spanish  squad- 
roo  landed  a  strong  military  force  of  French  and  Spanurds 
upon  the  penmsuht  of  southern  Italy,  and  meeting  with  no 
force  snffieiently  powerful  to  oppose  them,  speedily  overran 
Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Spanish  troops  silenced  the  forts  which 
defended  the  city  of  Naples,  and  takiitg  the  gariason  prisoirera, 
entered  the  metropolis  in  triumphal  array,  greeted  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  who  hated  the  Austtiami.  After 
many  battles,  in  which  thousands  were  slain,  the  Austrians  were 
driven  out  of  all  the  Neapolitan  States,  and  Carlos,  the  oldest 
son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  was  crowned  King  of  Naples,  with 
the  title  of  Charles  HI.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  speedily  sub . 
iagated  and  also  attached  to  the  Neapolitan  crown. 

These  losses  the  emperor  felt  most  keenly.     Upon  the 
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Rhine  he  had  made  great  preparations,  sti'engtheoiiig  fortresses 
and  collecting  troops,  ivliich  ho  placed  under  the  command  of 
his  veteran  general,  Pi-ince  Eugene.  He  was  quite  sanguine 
that  here  he  would  be  abundantly  able  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
his  foes.  But  here  again  he  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  emperor  foimd  a  vast  disproportion  between  prom- 
ise and  performance.  The  diet  had  voted  him  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  troops  ;  they  furnished  twelve  thousand. 
They  voted  abundant  supplies;  they  furnished  almost  none 
at  all. 

The  campaign  opened  the  9th  of  April,  1734,  the  French 
crossing  the  Rhine  near  Truerbuch,  in  three  strong  columns, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians  to  resist  them. 
Prince  Eugene,  by  birtli  a  Freneliman,  reluetantly  assumed 
the  command.  He  had  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  against 
any  forcible  intei-fevence  in  the  Polish  election,  assnrjn<r  him 
that  he  would  thus  expose  himself,  almost  without  allies,  to  all 
the  power  of  Franco.  Eugene  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  ex- 
press his  disapprobation  of  the  war.  "  I  can  take  no  interest 
in  this  war,"  he  said;  "the  question  at  issue  is  not  important 
enough  to  authorize  the  death  of  a  chicken," 

Eugene,  upon  his  arrival  from  Vienna,  at  the  Austrian 
camp,  found  but  twenty-five  thousand  men.  They  were  com- 
posed of  a  motley  assemblage  from  different  States,  undisci- 
plined, unaccustomed  to  act  together  and  with  no  confidence 
in  each  other.  The  commanders  of  the  various  corps  were 
quarreling  lor  the  precedence  in  rank,  and  there  was  no  unity 
or  subordination  in  the  army.  They  were  retreating  before 
the  French,  who,  in  numbers,  in  discipline,  and  in  the  materiel 
of  war,  were  vastly  in  the  superiority.  Eugene  saw  at  once 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  a  battle,  and  that  all  he  could 
hope  to  accomplish  was  to  throw  such  embarrassments  aa  he 
might  in  the  path  of  the  victors. 

The  young  oiBcers,  ignorant,  impetuous  and  reckless,  were 
for  giving  battle,  which  would  inevitably  have  resulted  in  the 
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destruction  of  the  array.  Thej  were  so  vexed  by  the  wr-e  caa 
tioLi  of  Engene,  which  they  regarded  as  pusillimmitj ,  that  they 
complauied  to  the  emperor  that  the  ^  etoran  eeneial  wis  in  his 
dotage,  that  he  was  broken  both  m  bo  ly  ind  mrnd,  and  quite 
unfit  to  command  the  army.  ThesL  i  epresentitions  induced 
the  emperor  to  send  a  spy  to  witch  the  conduct  of  Eugene 
Though  deeply  wounded  by  thLse  su-pitions  the  eipciieDced 
general  could  not  be  provoked  to  hazard  \n  engaijement  He 
retreated  from  post  to  post,  merely  checking  tlie  progress  of 
the  enemy,  till  the  eampmgn  was  over,  and  the  ice  and  snow  of 
a  Geiman  \vinter  drove  all  to  wmter  quarters. 

While  recruiting  for  the  campaign  of  1 735,  Prince  Eugene 
wrote  a  series  of  most  earnest  lettei-s  to  his  confidential  agent 
in  London,  which  letters  were  laid  before  George  II.,  urging 
England  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  emperor  in  bis  great  ex- 
tremity. Though  George  was  eagei-  to  put  the  fleet  and  army 
of  England  in  motion,  tbe  British  cabinet  wisely  refused  to 
plunge  the  nation  into  war  for  sucb  a  cause,  and  the  emperor 
was  left  to  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  his  despotism  and  folly. 
The  emperor  endeavored  to  frigiiten  England  by  saying  that 
he  was  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  that  if  the  British  cabi- 
net did  not  give  him  aid,  he  should  be  compelled  to  seek  peaJ3e 
by  giving  his  daughter,  with  Austria  in  her  hand  as  her  dow- 
ry, to  Carlos,  now  King  of  Naples  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  He  well  knew  that  to  prevent  such  an  acqui- 
sition of  power  on  tbe  part  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  who  was 
also  in  intimate  alliance  with  France,  England  would  be  ready 
to  expend  any  amount  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Charles  VI.  waited  with  great  impatience  to  see  the  resnlt 
of  this  menace,  hardly  doubting  that  it  would  bring  England 
immediately  to  terms.  Bitter  was  his  disappointment  and  his 
despair  when  he  received  from  the  court  of  St.  James  the  calm 
reply,  that  England  could  not  possibly  take  a  part  in  this  war, 
■  and  that  in  view  of  the  great  embarrassments  in  which  the 
emperor  was  involved,  England  would  take  no  offense  in  case 
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of  the  maiTiage  of  the  emperor's  second  daaghter  to  Carlos. 
England  then  advised  the  emperor  to  make  peace  by  surren- 
dering tlie  Netherlands. 

The  emperor  waa  now  greatly  eni-aged,  and  inveighed  bit- 
terly against  England  as  guilty  of  the  grossest  pei'fidy.  He 
declared  that  England  had  been  as  deeply  interested  as  he  was 
in  exclnding  Stanislaus  from  the  throne  of  Poland ;  that  it  was 
more  important  for  England  than  for  Austria  to  curb  the  ex- 
horbitant  power  of  Fi-ance ;  that  in  every  step  he  had  taken 
ag^nst  Stanislaus,  he  had  consulted  England,  and  had  acted 
in  accordance  with  her  counsel ;  that  England  was  ruaping  the 
benefit  of  having  the  fatheHn-law  of  the  French  king  expelled 
from  the  Polish  throne ;  that  England  had  solemnly  promised 
to  support  him  in  these  measui'es,  and  now  having  derived 
all  the  advantage,  basely  abandoned  him.  There  were  bitter 
charges,  and  it  has  never  been  denied  that  they  were  mainly 
true.  The  emperor,  in  his  indignation,  threatened  to  tell  the 
whole  stoiy  to  the  people  of  England.  It  is  strange  that  the 
emperor  had  found  out  that  there  were  people  in  England,  la 
no  other  part  of  Eui'ope  was  there  any  thing  but  nobks  and 
peasants. 

In  this  extraordinary  letter,  addressed  to  Count  Kinsky, 
the  imperial  ambassador  in  London,  the  emperor  wrote  ■ 

"  On  the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  my  ht-t 
care  waa  to  communicate  to  the  King  ot  EngUnd  the  pimci 
pies  on  which  I  acted,  I  followed,  in  e\crj  instance,  his  ad 
vice.  *  *  *  England  has  never  failed  to  gne  me  promi(>es 
both  before  and  since  the  commencement  ot  the  w»i,  but  in 
stead  of  fulfilling  those  promises,  she  has  even  favored  my 
enemies.  *  *  *  Let  the  ting  know  that  I  never  will  consent 
to  the  plan  of  pacification  now  in  agitation ;  that  I  had  rather 
suffei'  the  worst  of  extremities  than  accede  to  such  disadvan- 
tageous proposals,  and  that  even  if  I  should  not  be  able  to 
prevent  them,  I  will  justify  my  honor  and  my  dignity,  by  pub- 
lishing a  circumstantial  account  of  all  tbo  transaction,  together 
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with  all  the  doouments  which  I  have  hom 
If  these  representations  iai!,  means  must  lie  taken  to  publish 
aud  circulate  throoghout  England  our  aiiswei-  to  the  proposal 
of  good  offices  which  was  not  niade  till  after  the  expiration 
of  nine  months.  Should  the  court  of  London  proceed  so  fer 
as  to  make  such  propositions  of  peace  as  are  supposed  to  be  in 
agitatioD,  you  will  not  delay  a  moment  to  cu-culate  throughout 
England  a  memoi'ial,  containing  a  I'ecapitulation  of  all  negoti- 
ations which  have  taken  place  since  ITIO,  together  with  the 
:inthentio  documents,  detailing  my  just  complaints,  and  re- 
claiming, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  execution  of  the 
guaranties," 

One  more  effort  the  emperor  made,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
desperate  one.  He  dispatched  a  secret  agent,  an  English  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  by  the  name  of  Strickland,  to  London,  to  en- 
deavor to  overthrow  the  ministry  and  bring  in  a  cabinet  in 
favor  of  hini.  In  this,  of  course,  he  failed  entii-ely.  Nothing 
now  remained  for  him  but  to  submit,  with  the  best  grace  he 
could,  to  the  tenna  exacted  by  his  foes.  In  the  general  pacifi- 
cation great  iiiteresta  were  at  stake,  and  all  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  Europe  demanded  a  voice  in  the  pi'oceedings.  For 
many  months  the  negotiations  wei'e  protracted.  England  and 
Fr,ince  became  involved  in  an  angry  dispate.  Each  power 
was  endeavoring  to  gi'asp  all  it  conld,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  striving  to  check  the  rapacity  of  every  other  power. 
There  was  a  general  armistice  wiiile  these  negotiations  were 
pending.  It  was,  however,  fouad  exceedingly  difficult  to  reo> 
oncile  all  conflicting  interests.  New  parties  were  formed  ; 
new 'combinations  entered  iuto,  and  all  parties  began  to  aim 
for  a  renewal  of  the  strife,  England,  exasperated  against 
Fi'ance,  in  menace  made  an  imposing  display  of  ber  fleet  and 
navy.  The  emperor  was  delighted,  and,  trusting  to  gain  new 
allies,  exerted  his  skill  of  diplomacy  to  involve  the  contract- 
ing parties  in  confusion  and  discord. 

iged,  the  emperor  i-efiised  to  accede  to  the 
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terms  demanded.  He  was  required  to  give  up  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  all  hia  foreign  possessions,  and  to  retire  to  his  hered- 
itary dominions.  "  What  a  severe  sentence,"  exclaimed  Count 
Zinzendorf,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  "havo  j-ou  passed  on 
the  emperor.  No  malefactor  was  ever  carried  »ith  so  hard  a 
doom  to  the  gibbet." 

^  The  armies  again  took  the  field.  Eugene,  again,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  assumed  the  command  of  the  imperial 
forces.  France  had  assembled  one  hnndred  thousand  men 
upon  the  Rhine.  Eugene  had  but  thirty  thousand  men  to 
meet  them.  He  assured  the  emperor  that  with  such  a  force 
he  could  not  sncoessfully  carry  on  the  var.  Jealous  of  his 
reputation,  he  said,  sadly,  "to  find  myself  in  the  same  condi- 
tion  as  last  year,  will  be  only  oiposing  myself  to  the  censure 
of  the  world,  which  judges  by  appearancs,  as  if  I  were  less 
capable,  in  my  old  age,  to  support  the  reputation  of  my  former 
successes."  With  consummate  generalship,  this  small  force 
held  tjre  whole  French  army  in  check. 
17* 
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CHAPTEK    XXV. 

CHARLES   VI.   AND    THE    TURKISH   WAR    RENEWED. 
Feou  1735  TO  lis-}. 

DK.TU  or  EuaEBt-RiBTBO  Ori«tnhbs  of  Enwi*.-SEW  Win  with  the  Tuhkb 

-COBDITIOS  Of  THE  ARUT.-CoMJlimCSMIST  OF  HoBTltlTIEB,- CaPTUEB  OF  NlSSi 
-iNEFnOIKKT  CAIiriION.-DlBaEACE  OF  SECKEKDOHr.-THE  DdEB  OF  LORBAIK: 
PLACH.  IS  C0U>.«ND.-9lEflK  OP  OBSOTA—BELBEiDE  HKSIEfleD  Bt  THE  TuEKS,- 


THE  emperor  being  quite  unable,  either  on  the  Rhine  or  in 
Italy,  successfully  to  compete  with  his  foes,  received  blow 
after  blow,  which  exceedingly  disheartened  him.  His  affairs 
were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and,  to  add  to  his  grief,  dis- 
sensions filled  his  cabinet ;  his  counsellors  mutaally  accnang 
each  other  of  being  the  cause  of  the  impending  ruin.  The 
Italian  possessions  of  the  emperor  had  been  thronged  with 
Austrian  nobles,  fiUing  all  the  posts  of  oifice  and  of  honor,  and 
receiving  rich  salaries.  A  change  of  administration,  In  the 
transference  of  these  States  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  and 
Sardinia,  "  reformed"  all  these  Austrian  office-holders  out  of 
their  places,  and  conferred  these  posts  upon  Spaniards  and 
Sardinians.  The  ejected  Austrian  nobles  crowded  the  court 
of  the  emperor,  with  the  most  passionate  importunities  that 
he  would  enter  into  a  separate  accommodation  with  Spain, 
and  secure  the  restoration  of  the  Italian  provinces  by  giving 
his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  Spanish  prmce, 
Cai'Ios.     This  would  aeem  to  be  a  very  simple  ai-rangement, 
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especially  since  the  Queen  of  Spain  so  earnestly  desired  this 
match,  that  she  was  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  for 
its  accomplishment.  But  there  was  an  inseparable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  any  such  arrangement. 

Maria  Theresa  had  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year.  She 
was  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  Ibrce  of  character,  and 
of  an  imperial  spirit ;  and  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
having  her  person  disposed  of  as  a  mere  make-weight  in  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe.  She  knew  that  the  crown  of  Austria 
was  soon  to  be  hers ;  she  understood  the  weakness  of  hev 
fether,  and  was  well  aware  that  she  was  far  more  capable  of 
wearing  that  crown  than  he  had  ever  been ;  and  she  was  al- 
i-eady  far  more  disposed  tp  take  the  reins  of  government  from 
her  father's  hand,  than  she  was  to  submit  herself  to  his  con- 
trol. With  such  a  character,  and  such  anticipations,  she  had 
become  passionately  attached  to  the  young  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  eight  years  her  senior,  and  who  had  for  some  years 
been  one  of  the  most  briOiant  ornaments  of  her  father's  court. 

The  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
ipulent  of  the  minor  States  of  the  Gorman  empire.  Admira- 
bly situated  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and  extending  to 
the  sea,  it  embi-aced  over  ten  thousand  square  miles,  and 
contained  a  population  of  over  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
duke,  Francis  Stephen,  was  the  heir  of  an  illustrious  line, 
whose  lineage  could  be  traced  for  many  centuries.  Germany, 
France  and  Spain,  united,  had  not  sufficient  power  to  induce 
Maria  Theresa  to  reject  Francis  Stephen,  the  grandson  of  her 
Other's  sister,  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  and  now  her 
devoted  lover,  heroic  and  fascinating,  for  the  Spanish  Carlos,  of 
whom  she  knewhttle,  and  for  whom  she  cared  less.  Ambition 
also  powerfully  operated  on  the  very  peculiar  mind  of  Maria 
Theresa.  She  had  much  of  the  exactmg  spirit  of  Elizabeth, 
England's  maiden  queen,  and  was  emulous  of  supremacy  which 
no  one  would  share.  She,  in  her  own  right,  was  to  inherit 
the   crown  of  Aiistrin,  and  Francis  Stephen,  high-horn  and 
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noble  as  he  was,  and  her  recognized  imsband,  would  still  be 
her  subject.  Slio  coiild  confer  upon  him  dignity  and  power, 
retaining  a  supremacy  which  even  he  could  never  reach. 

Tbo  emperor  ivas  fully  aware  of  the  attachment  of  his 
daughter  to  Francis,  of  her  inflexible  character ;  and  even 
wlioD  pretending  to  negotiate  for  her  marriage  with  .Carlos, 
lie  was  conscious  that  it  was  all  a  mere  pretense,  and  that  tho 
union  could  never  be  effected.  The  British  minister  at  Vienna 
saw  very  cleaily  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  when  the  emperor 
was  endeavoring  to  intimidate  England  by  the  menace  that  he 
would  unite  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austi-ia  by  uniting  Maria 
and  Carlos,  the  minister  wrote  to  liis  home  government  as 
follows : 

"Maria  Theresa  is  a  princess  ot  the  highest  spirit;  her 
father's  losses  are  her  own,  bhe  reasons  already ,  s>he  enters 
into  afiairs;  she  admires  his  \ntucs  but  condemns  his  mn 
management;  and  is  of  a  temper  «o  foimed  toi  luk  and  am 
bition,  as  to  loot  upon  him  as  little  more  th  in  her  adminis 
trator.  Notwithstanding  this  lofty  humoi  by  day,  she  sighs 
and  pines  all  night  for  her  Duke  ot  Lou  line  If  ihe  sleeps, 
it  is  only  to  dream  of  him  ;  if  bhe  wakes,  it  la  but  to  talk  of 
him  to  the  lady  in  waiting ;  so  that  there  is  do  more  prob- 
ability of  her  forgetting  the  very  individual  government,  and 
the  very  individual  husband  which  she  thinks  herself  born  to, 
than  of  her  forgiving  the  authoi-s  of  hei'  losing  either." 

The  empress  was  cordially  cooperating  with  her  daughter. 
The  emperor  was  in  a  state  of  ntter  distraction.  His  a^irs 
were  fast  going  to  ruin  ;  he  was  harassed  by  counter  intreat- 
ies  ;  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  to  do.  Insup- 
portable gloom  oppressed  his  spirit.  Pale  and  haggard,  be 
wandered  through  the  rooms  of  his  pala«e,  the  image  of  woe. 
At  night  he  tossed  sleepless  upon  his  bed,  moaning  in  anguish 
which  he  then  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  giving  free 
utterance  to  all  the  mental  tortures  which  were  goading  him 
to  madness.      The  queen  becjime  seriously  alarmed  lest  his 
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reason  should  break  down  beneath  such  a  weight  of  woe, '  It 
was  clear  that  neither  reason  nor  life  could  long  withstand 
such  a  stru^Ie. 

Thus  in  despair,  the  emperor  made  proposals  for  a  secret  and 
separate  accommodation  with  France.  Louis  XV.  promptly 
listened,  and  offered  terms,  appallingly  definite,  and  cruel 
enough  to  extort  the  last  drop  of  blood  from  the  emperor's 
sinking  heart.  "  Give  me,"  said  the  French  king,  « the  duehy 
of  Lori'mne,  and  I  will  withdraw  my  armies,  and  leave  Austi'ia 
to  make  the  best  terms  she  can  with  Spain." 

How  could  the  emperor  wrest  from  his  prospective  son-in- 
law  his  magnificent  ancestral  inheritance  ?  The  duke  could 
not  hold  his  realms  for  an  hour  against  the  armies  of  France, 
should  the  empevor  consent  to  their  surrender ;  and  conscious 
of  the  desperation  to  which  the  emperor  was  driven,  and  of 
his  helplessness,  he  was  himself  plunged  into  the  deepest 
dismay  and  anguish.  He  held  an  interview  with  the  British 
minister  to  see  if  it  were  not  possible  that  England  mio'ht  in- 
terpose her  aid  in  his  behalf.  In  frantic  grief  he  lost  his  self 
control,  and,  throwing  himself  mto  a  chair,  pressed  his  brow 
convulsively,  and  exclahned,  "  Great  God  t  will  not  England 
help  me  ?  Has  not  his  majesty  with  his  own  lips,  over  and 
over  again,  promised  to  stand  by  me  ?" 

The  French  armies  were  advancing;  shot  and  shell  were 
falling  upon  village  and  city ;  fortress  after  fortress  was  sur- 
rendering. "  Give  me  Lorraine,"  repeated  Louis  XV.,  per- 
sistently, "  or  I  will  take  all  Austria."  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  for  the  empei'or  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup 
which  his  own  hand  had  mingled.  He  surrendered  Lorraine 
to  France.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  slight 
compensation  for  the  defrauded  duke.  The  French  court  al- 
lowed him  a  pension  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  a  year,  until 
the  death  of  the  aged  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  Medici  hue,  promising  that  then  Tuscany,  one  of  the  most 
important  duchies  of  central  Italy,  should  pass  into  the  hands 
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of  Francis.  Should  Sardinia  offer  any  opposition,  the  King 
of  France  promised  to  unite  with  the  emperor  in  maintdning 
Francis  Id  his  possession  by  force  of  arms.  Peace  was  thus 
obtained  with  France.  Peace  was  then  made  with  Spain  and 
Sardiuia,  by  surrendering  to  Spain  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to 
Sardinia  most  of  the  other  Anstrian  provinces  in  Italy.  Thus 
scourged  and  despoiled,  the  emperor,  a  humbled,  woe-stricken 
roan,  retreated  to  the  seclusion  of  his  palace. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress,  Francis  Stephen  de- 
rived very  considerable  solace  by  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Theresa.  Their  nuptials  took  place  at  Vienna  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1736.  The  emperor  made  the  consent  of  the  duke 
to  the  cession  of  Lorrdne  to  France,  a  condition  of  the  mar- 
riage. As  the  duke  struggled  against  the  san-ender  of  his  pa- 
ternal domains,  Cartenstein,  the  emperor's  confidential  minis- 
ter, insultingly  said  to  him,  "  Monseigneur,  pomt  de  cession, 
point  d'archiduchesse."  My  lord,  no  cession,  no  archduchess. 
Fortunately  for  Francis,  in  about  a  year  after  his  marriage 
the  Duke  of  Txiscany  died,  and  Francis,  with  his  bride,  has- 
tened to  his  new  home  in  the  palaces  of  Leghoro.  Though  the 
duke  mourned  bitterly  over  the  loss  of  his  ancestral  domains, 
Tuscany  was  no  mean  inheritance.  The  duke  was  absolute 
monarch  of  the  duchy,  which  contained  about  eight  thousand 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  a  milhon.  The  revenues  of 
the  archduchy  were  some  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  army 
consisted  of  six  thousand  troops. 

Two  months  after  the  manaage  of  Maria  Theresa,  Prince 
Eugene  died  quietly  in  his  bed  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
He  had  passed  his  whole  lifetime  riding  over  fields  of  battle 
swept  by  bullets  and  plowed  by  shot.  He  had  always  ex- 
posed his  own  person  with  utter  recklessness,  leading  the 
charge,  and  being  the  first  to  enter  the  breach  or  climb  tbe 
rampai't.  Though  often  wounded,  he  escaped  all  these  perils, 
and  breathed  his  last  in  peace  upon  his  pillow  in  Vienna. 

His  funeral  wiis  attended  with  regal  honors.     For  thrt-e 
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days  the  coipae  lay  in  state,  with  the  coat  of  m^,  the  helmet 
and  the  gauntleta  which  the  warrior  had  worn  in  so  many 
fierce  battles,  suspended  over  his  lifeless  reniaina.  His  heart 
was  sent  in  an  urn  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal  tomb  where 
his  ancestors  slumbered.  His  embalmed  body  was  interred  in 
the  metropolitan  church  in  Vienna.  The  emperor  and  all  the 
court  attended  the  funeral,  and  his  remains  were  home  to  the 
grave  with  honors  rarely  conferred  upon  any  but  crowned 
heads. 

The  Ottoman  power  had  now  passed  its, culminating  point, 
and  was  evidently  on  the  wane.  The  Russian  empire  was  be- 
ginning to  arrest  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  was  ambitions 
of  making  its  voice  heard  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  European 
monarchieB.  Being  destitute  of  any  sea  coast,  it  was  excluded 
from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  in 
its  cold,  northern  realm,  "  leaning,"  as  Napoleon  once  said, 
"  agMust  the  Koi-th  Pole,"  seemed  to  be  shut  up  to  barbarism. 
It  had  been  a  leading  object  of  the  ambition  of  Peter  the  Great 
to  secure  a  maritime  port  for  his  kingdom.  He  at  first  at- 
tempted a  naval  depot  on  his  extreme  southern  border,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  on  the  sea  of  Azof.  This  would  open  to 
him  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Azof,  the 
Euxtne  and  the  Marmora.  But  the  assailing  Turks  drove  him 
from  these  shores,  and  be  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  for- 
tresses he  bad  commenced  to  their  arms.  He  then  turned  to 
his  westei-n  frontier,  and,  with  an  incredible  expenditure  of 
money  and  sacrifice  of  life,  reared  npon  the  marshes  of  the 
Baltic  the  imperial  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  Peter  I.  died  in 
112S,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  wife  Cathai-ine,  She,  however, 
sni'vived  him  but  two  years,  when  she  died,  in  1727,  leaving 
two  daughters.  The  crown  then  passed  to  the  grandson  of 
Peter  I.,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  In  three  years  he  died  of  the 
small-pox.  Anna,  the  daughter  of  the  oldest  brother  of  Pe- 
ter I.,  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned,  through  her 
favoiites,  with  relentless  rigor. 
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It  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  Anna's  ambition  to  secure 
a  haibor  for  mai'itime  commerce  in  the  more  sunny  climes  of 
southern  Europe.  St.  Peteraburg,  far  away  upon  the  frozen 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  the  harbor  was  shut  up  with  ice 
for  five  months  in  the  year,  presented  but  a  cheerless  prospect 
for  the  formation  of  a  merchant  marine.  She  accordingly  re- 
vived the  original  project  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  waged  war 
with  the  Turks  to  recover  the  lost  province  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  Russia  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  placing 
Augustus  II.  on  the  throne  of  Poland  ;  Anna  was  consequently 
sure  of  his  sympathy  and  cofiperation.  She  also  sent  to  Aus- 
tria  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  empei'or.  Charles  VI.,  thoagh 
his  army  was  in  a  state  of  decay  and  his  ti-easury  empty,  ea- 
gerly embarked  in  the  enterprise.  He  was  in  a  continued  state 
of  apprehension  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Tarkg. 
He  hoped  also,  aided  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Russia,  to  be 
able  to  gain  territories  in  the  east  which  would  afford  some 
compensation  for  his  enormous  losses  in  the  south  and  in  the 

While  negotiations  were  pendmg,  the  Russian  armies  were 
already  on  the  march.  They  took  Azof  after  a  siege  of  but  a 
fortnight,  and  then  overran  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
Crimea,  driving  the  Turks  before  them.  Charles  VI.  was  a 
very  scrupulous  Roman  Cathohc,  and  was  animated  to  the 
strife  by  the  declaration  of  his  confessor  that  it  was  his  duty, 
as  a  Christian  prince,  to  aid  in  extirpating  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  Turks  were  greatly  alarmed  by  these 
successes  of  the  Russians,  and  by  the  formidable  preparations 
of  the  other  powers  allied  against  them. 

The  emperor  hoped  that  fortune,  so  long  adverse,  was  now 
turning  in  his  favor.  He  collected  a  large  force  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tarkey,  and  intrasted  the  command  to  General  Seck- 
endorf  The  general  hastened  into  Hungary  to  the  rendcEVOUS 
of  the  troops.  He  found  the  army  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  treasury  being  exhausted,  they  were  but  poorly  supplied 
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■with  the  necessaries  of  war,  and  the  generals  and  contractors 
had  contrived  to  appropriate  to  themselves  most  of  the  fimda 
which  had  been  furnished.  The  general  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
presenting  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  destitntion  of  the  army. 
"  I  can  not,"  he  said,  "  consistently  with  my  duty  to  GofI 
and  the  emperor,  conceal  the  raisci-able  condition  of  the  bar- 
racks and  the  hospitals.  The  troops,  crowded  togetlier  witli- 
out  sufficient  bedding  to  coYer  tbem,  are  a  prey  to  innumerable 
disorders,  and  are  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  other  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  caserns,  the 
roofi  of  which  are  in  pei-petual  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
the  wind.  All  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  even  Belgrade,  are 
incapable  of  the  smaUest  resistance,  as  well  from  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  fortifications  as  from  a  total  want  of  artillery,  am- 
munition and  other  requisites.  The  naval  armament  is  in  a 
state  of  iiTeparable  disorder.  Some  companies  of  my  regiment 
of  Belgi'ade  are  thrust  into  holes  where  a  man  would  not  put 
even  hia  fevorite  hounds  ;  and  I  can  not  see  the  situation  of 
these  miserable  and  half-starved  wretches  without  tears.  These 
melancholy  circumstances  portend  the  loss  of  these  fine  king- 
doms with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of  the  States  of  Italy." 

The  bold  commander-in-chief  also  declared  that  many  of 
tJie  generals  were  so  utterly  ineapible  of  discharging  their  du- 
ties, that  nothing  could  be  anticipated,  under  their  guidance, 
but  defeat  and  ruin.  He  w>mplained  thit  the  governors  of 
those  distant  provinces,  qmte  neglecting  the  responsibilities  of 
theii-  offices,  were  spending  their  time  m  huntmg  and  other 
trivial  amusements.  These  remonstiances  roused  the  emperor, 
and  decisive  reforms  were  undeitakLn  The  main  plan  of  thj 
campaign  was  for  the  Russians,  who  woi  e  already  on  the  shores 
of  the  Blact  sea,  to  press  on  to  tlio  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
then  to  mai'ch  up  the  stream.  The  Austrians  were  to  follow 
down  the  Danube  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Wallachia,  and 
then,  marching  through  the  heart  of- that  province,  either 
offecta  junction  with  the  Russians,  or  inclose  the  Turks  be- 
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tweon  tho  two  armies.  At  the  same  time  a  large  Amtriaa 
foree,  marching  through  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  driving  the 
Turlts  out,  were  to  talce  military  possession  of  those  countries 
and  join  the  main  army  in  its  union  on  the  lower  Dannhe. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  General  Seokendorf  took  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  troops,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
should  be  famished  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-sii  thou- 
sand men,  provided  with  al  the  implements  of  war,  and  that 
he  shonld  receive  a  monthly  remittance  of  one  milEon  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  The  em. 
poror,  however,  found  it  much  easier  to  make  promises  than 
to  fulfill  them.  The  month  of  August  had  already  amved 
and  Seokendorf,  notwithstanding  his  most  strenuous  eieit.ons, 
had  as«imbled  at  Belgrade  but  thirty  thousand  infimtry  and  «f- 
teen  thousand  cavalry.  The  Turks,  with  eitraordina.y  energy, 
had  raised  «  much  more  formidable  and  a  better  eiuipped  army. 
Just  as  Seokendorf  was  commencing  his  march,  having  mi- 
nutely arranged  aU  the  stages  of  the  campaign,  to  his  surpme 
and  mdignation  he  received  ordcn  to  leave  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  and  march  directly  south  about  one  hundred  and  tlfty 
miles  into  the  heart  of  Servia,  and  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Nissa  The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  was  thus  frustrated. 
Ma^aine.,  at  great  eipense,  had  been  established,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  floating  the  heavy  baggage  down  the  stream. 
Now  the  troops  were  to  march  through  morasses  and  over 
mountains,  without  snitable  baggage  wagons,  and  with  no 
means  of  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  in  so  hostUe 
and  inhospitable  a  country. 

But  the  command  of  the  emperor  was  not  to  be  disobeyed. 
For  twcnty.eight  day.  they  toiled  along,  encountering  mnu- 
merahle  impediments,  many  perishmg  by  the  way,  until  they 
arrived,  in  a  state  of  extreme  eihaostion  and  destitution,  be- 
fore tlie  walls  of  Nissa.  Fortunately  the  city  was  entirely  un- 
prepared for  an  attack,  which  had  not  been  at  all  anticipated, 
and  the  garrison  speedily  surrendered.    Here  Seckondorf,  hav- 
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Ing  dijpMohed  parties  to  soke  the  neighboring  fortress,  mi 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  waited  for  iirrther  orders  from 
Vienna.  The  army  were  so  dissatisfied  with  their  position  and 
their  hardships,  that  thej  at  last  almost  rose  in  mntinj,  and 
Seoltendorf,  having  accomplished  nothing  of  any  moment]  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Dannbe, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  October.  Thus  the  campaisn 
was  a  total  failure. 

Bitter  comphaints  were  uttered  both  by  the  army  and  the 
nation.  The  emperor,  with  the  cbatactetistic  injustice  of  an 
Ignoble  mind,  attributed  the  unfortunate  campaign  to  the  inca. 
pacity  of  Seckendor^  whose  judicious  plans  ho  had  so  ruth, 
lessly  thwarted.  The  heroic  general  was  immediately  dis- 
graced and  recalled,  and  the  command  of  the  army  given  to 
General  Hiilippi.  The  friends  of  General  Sockendorf,  aw.are 
of  his  peril,  urged  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  But  he,  cm- 
boldened  by  conscious  innocence,  obeyed  the  imperial  com- 
mands and  repaired  to  Vienna.  Seckendorf  was  a  Protestant. 
His  appointment  to  the  supreme  command  gave  great  offense 
to  the  Catholics,  and  the  priests,  from  their  pulpits,  hiveighed 
loudly  against  him  as  a  heretic,  whom  God  could  not  bless. 
They  arraigned  his  appointment  as  impious,  and  declared  that,' 
m  consequence,  nothmg  was  to  bo  expected  but  divine  indign.i! 
tion.  Immediately  upon  his  anival  in  Vienna  the  emporor 
ordered  his  arrest.  A  strong  guard  was  placed  over  him,  in 
his  own  house,  and  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up 
against  him.  His  doom  was  sealed.  Kvcry  misadventure  was 
attributed  to  negligence,  cupidity  or  treachery.  He  could 
offer  no  defense  which  would  be  of  any  avail,  for  he  was  not 
permitted  to  exhibit  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  em- 
peror, lost  the  emperor  himself  should  be  proved  guilty  of 
those  disasters  which  he  was  thus  dishonorably  endeavoring 
to  throw  upon  another.  The  unhappy  Seckendorf,  thus  made 
the  victim  of  tlic  faults  of  othei-s,  was  condemned  to  the  dun- 
geon.   He  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Glatz, 
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where  he  lingered  in  captivity  for  many  yeara  until  the  death 
of  the  emperor, 

Charles  now,  in  accordance  with  the  clamor  of  the  priests, 
removed  all  Protestants  from  command  in  the  army  and  sup- 
plied their  pla«ee  with  Catholics.  The  Duke  of  LoiTaine,  who 
had  recently  married  Maria  Theresa,  was  appointed  generalis- 
rimo.  But  as  the  duke  was  young,  inexperienced  in  war,  and, 
as  yet,  had  displayed  none  of  that  peculiar  talent  requisite  for 
the  guidance  of  armies,  the-  emperor  plaoed  next  to  him,  as 
the  acting  commander,  Marshal  Konigsegg.  The  emperor 
also  "ave  orders  that  every  important  movement  should  be 
directed  by  a  council  of  war,  and  that  in  case  of  a  tie  the  cast- 
ing vote  should  he  given,  not  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  but  by 
the  veteran  commander  Konigsegg.  The  duke  was  an  exceed- 
ingly amiable  man,  of  very  courtly  manners  and  winning  ad- 
dress. He  was  scholarly  in  his  tastes,  and  not  at  all  fond  of 
the  hardships  of  war,  with  its  exposure,  fatigue  and  butchery. 
Though  a  man  of  perhaps  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
power,  he  was  easily  depressed  by  adversity,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  brave  the  fierce  storms  of  disaster. 

Early  in  March  the  Turks  opened  the  campaign  by  send- 
ing an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  besiege  Orsova,  an 
impoi  tant  fortress  on  an  island  of  the  Danube,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  below  Belgrade.  They  planted  their  batteries  upon 
both  the  northern  and  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
opened  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  tho  foitiess.  The  Duke 
of  Lorraine  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  important  post,  which 
quite  commanded  that  portion  of  the  stream.  The  imperial 
troops  pressed  on  until  they  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
fortress.  The  Turks  marched  to  meet  them,  and  plunged  into 
their  camp  with  great  fierceness.  After  a  short  but  desperate 
conflict,  the  Turks  were  repulsed,  and  retreating  in  a  panic, 
they  broke  up  their  camp  before  the  walls  of  Orsova  and 
retired. 

This  slight  success,   after  so  many  disastei's,  caused  im- 
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mense  exnIMon.  The  Duko  of  Lorraine  was  laaJea  „  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age.  The  pulpit,  rang  with 
Hi.  priiies,  and  it  was  annonnoed  that  now,  that  the  troops 
were  plaeod  under  a  trie  child  of  the  Church,  ProTidoneo 
might  be  expected  to  smile.  Soon,  however,  the  imperial 
army,  while  inoautiou%  passing  throngh  a  defile,  was  as- 
sailed  hy  a  strong  force  of  the  Turks,  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat,  having  lost  three  thousand  men.  The  Turhs  resumed 
the  siege  of  Orsova;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  <|dte  dis- 
heartened, returned  to  Vienna,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Konigsegg.  The  Turks  soon  captured  the  fortrc.^ 
and  then,  ascending  the  river,  drove  the  imperial  troops  before 
them  to  Belgrade.  The  Turks  invested  the  city,  and  the 
beleaguered  troops  wore  rapidly  swept  away  by  Simine  and 
pestilence.  The  imperial  cavalry,  crossing  the  Save,  rapidly 
oontinued  their  retreat.  Konigsegg  was  now  recaDed  in  dis- 
grace, as  incapable  of  conducting  the  war,  and  the  command 
was  given  to  General  Kcvenhuller.  He  was  equally  nnsuo- 
oessful  in  r.risting  the  foe;  and,  after  a  series  of  indecinve 
battles,  the  storms  of  November  drove  both  parties  to  winter 
quarters,  and  another  campaign  was  finished.  The  Russians 
had  also  fought  some  fierce  battles;  but  their  campaign  was 
as  mefiective  as  that  of  the  Austriaus. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  now  in  .  state  of  utter  confusion. 
There  was  no  leading  mind  to  assume  any  authority,  and  there 
was  irremediable  discordance  of  counsel.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  in  hopeles,  disgrace ;  even  the  emperor  assenting  to 
the  universal  cry  against  him.  In  a  state  almost  of  distrao 
tion  the  emperor  oiclaimed,  "Is  the  fortune  of  my  empire 
depari^od  with  Eugene  ?••  The  disgraceful  retreat  to  Belgrade 
seemed  to  haunt  him  day  and  night ;  and  he  repeated  again 
and  again  to  himself,  as  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  apartment, 
"that  unfortunate,  that  tiital  retreat."  Disasters  had  been  so 
rapidly  accumulatbg  upon  him,  that  he  feared  for  every  thing. 
He  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  lost  his  daughter,  Maria 
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Theresa,  who  was  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne,  migbt  be 
intercepted,  in  the  case  of  his  sudden  death,  from  returning 
to  Austria,  and  excluded  from  the  throne.  The  emperor  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  nearly  bordering  upon  insanity. 

At  length  the  sun  of  another  spring  retni-ned,  the  spring 
of  1739,  and  the  recruited  armies  were  prepared  again  to  take 
tfae  field.  The  emperor  placed  a  new  commander,  Marshal 
Wallis,  in  command  of  the  Austrian  troops.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability,  but  overbearing  and  morose,  being  described  by  a 
contemporary  as  one  who  hated  everybody,  and  who  was 
hated  by  everybody  in  return.  Fifty  miles  north  of  Bel- 
grade, on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the  fortified  town 
of  Peterwardein,  so  called  as  the  rendezvous  where  Peter  the 
Hermit  marshaled  the  soldiers  of  the  first  crusade.  This  for- 
tress had  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  It  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
imperial  troops,  and  all  the  energies  of  the  now  exhausted 
empire  were  expended  in  gathering  tlici-e  as  large  a  force  as 
possible.  But,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts,  in  May 
but  thirty  thousand  men  were  assembled,  and  these  but  very 
poorly  provided  with  the  costly  necessaries  of  war.  Another 
auxiliary  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was  collected  at  Temes- 
Tvar,  a  strong  fortress  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Peterwardein. 
With  these  forces  Wallis  was  making  preparations  to  attempt 
to  recover  Orsova  fi-om  the  Turks,  when  he  received  positive 
ordera  to  engage  the  enemy  with  his  whole  force  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  army  marched  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  convey- 
ing its  baggage  and  heavy  artillery  in  a  flotilla  to  Belgrade, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  11th  of  Juno.  Here  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  Turkish  army  was  about  twenty  miles  below 
on  the  river  at  Crotzka.  The  imperial  army  was  immediately 
pressed  forward,  in  accordance  with  the  emperor's  orders,  to 
attack  the  foe.  The  Turks  were  strongly  posted,  and  far 
exceeded  the  Aastrians  in  number.     At  five  o'clock  on  the 
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moruingofthe  31st  of  July  the  battle  commenced,  and  blazed 
fiercely  through  all  the  hours  of  the  day  uotil  the  sun  went 
down.  Seven  thousand  Austiians  were  then  dead  upon  the 
plmn.  The  Turks  were  prepanng  to  renew  the  conflict  in  the 
morning,  when  Wallis  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  securely 
effected  during  the  darkness  of  the  night.  On  the  ensuing 
day  the  Tiirlts  pursued  them  to  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  and, 
driving  them  across  the  river,  opened  the  fire  of  their  bat- 
teries upon  the  city.  The  Turks  commenced  the  siege  m 
form,  and  were  ao  powerful,  that  WaJlis  could  do  nothing  to 
retard  their  operations.  A  bi-each  was  ore  long  made  in  one 
of  the  bastions ;  an  assault  was  hourly  expected  which  the 
garrison  was  in  no  condition  to  repel.  Wallis  sent  word  to 
the  emperor  that  the  surrender  of  Belgrade  was  inevitable; 
that  it  was  necessary  unmediately  to  retreat  to  Peter  ward  ein, 
and  tbat  the  Turks,  flushed  with  victory,  might  soon  be  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna. 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  pervaded  the  court  and 
the  capital  upon  the  reception  of  these  tidings.  The  ministera 
all  began  to  criminate  each  other.  The  general  voice  clamored 
for  peace  upon  almost  any  terms.  The  emperor  alone  re- 
mained fii'm.  He  dispatched  another  officer.  General  Schmet- 
tan,  to  hasten  with  all  expedition  to  the  imperial  camp,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  impending  disaster.  He  earnestly 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  general  as  he  took  bia  leave,  and  said 

"  Uae  the  utmost  diligence  to  ai-rive  before  the  retreat  of 
the  army  ;  assume  the  defense  of  Belgrade,  and  save  it,  if  not 
too  late,  from  tailing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy," 

The  energy  of  Schmettan  arrested  the  retreat  of  Wallia, 
and  revived  the  desponding  hopes  of  the  ganison  of  Belgrade. 
Bastion  after  bastion  was  recovered.  The  Turks  were  driven 
back  from  the  advance  posts  they  had  occupied.  A  new  spirit 
animated  the  whole  Austrian  army,  and  from  the  depths  of 
despair  they  were  rising  to  sanguine  hopes  of  victory,  when 
the  stunning  news  arrived  that  the  emperor  had  sent  an  envoy 
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to  the  Turkish  camp,  and  had  obtained  peace  by  the  suri-ender 
of  Belgrade.  Count  Noupeig  having  received  full  powers 
Irom  the  emperor  to  tteat,  very  impnidently  entered  the 
camp  of  the  barbaric  Turk,  without  requiring  any  hostages  for 
his  safety.  The  barbarians,  regardless  of  the  flag  of  truce,  and 
of  all  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  arrested  Count  Neuperg, 
and  put  him  under  guard.  He  was  then  conducted  into  the 
presence  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  arrayed  in  state,  sur- 
rounded by  his  bashaws.  The  grand  vizier  haughtily  de- 
manded the  terms  Neuperg  was  authorized  to  offer, 

"The  emperor,  my  master,"  said  Neuperg,  "  has  intrusted 
me  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  is  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  cede  the  province  of  Wallachia  to  Tur- 
key provided  the  fortress  of  Orsova  be  dismantled." 

Tlie  grand  vizier  rose,  came  forward,  and  deliberately  spit 
in  the  tace  of  the  Count  Neuperg,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Infidel  dog !  thou  provest  thyself  a  spy,  with  all  thy 
powers.  Since  thou  hast  brought  no  letter  from  the  Vizier 
WalliB,  and  hast  concealed  his  offer  to  surrender  Belgrade, 
thou  shalt  be  sent  to  Constantinople  to  receive  the  punishment 
thou  deserve  St." 

Count  Neuperg,  after  this  insult,  was  condacted  into  close 
confinement.  The  French  ambassador,  Villeneuve,  now  ar- 
rived. He  had  adopted  the  precaution  of  obtaining  hostages 
before  intrusting  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The 
grand  vizier  would  not  listen  to  any  tei-ms  of  accommodation 
but  upon  the  baas  of  the  surrender  of  Belgrade,  The  Turks 
carried  the?r  point  in  every  thing.  The  emperor  surrendered 
Belgrade,  relinquished  to  them  Orsova,  agreed  to  demolish  all 
the  fortresses  of  his  own  province  of  Media,  and  ceded  to  Tur- 
key Servia  and  various  other  contiguous  districts.  It  was  a 
humiliating  treaty  for  Austria,  Already  despoiled  in  Italy  and 
on  the  Rhine,  the  emperor  was  now  compelled  to  abandon  to 
the  Turks  extensive  territories  and  important  fortresses  upon 
the  lower  Danube. 
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Genei-ai  Scbmettan,  totally  unconscious  of  these  proceed- 
ings, -was  conducting  the  defense  of  Belgrade  with  great  vigor 
and  with  great  snccess,  when  he  waa  astounded  by  the  ariival 
of  a  couriei-  in  his  camp,  presenting  to  him  the  following  laeonio 
note  from  Count  Neuperg : 

"  Peace  was  signed  tliia  morning  between  the  emperor, 
onr  master,  and  the  Porte.  Let  hostilities  cease,  therefore,  on 
the  receipt  of  this.  In  half  an  hour  I  shall  follow,  and  an- 
nounce the  particulars  myself." 

General  Schmettan  could  hardly  repress  his  indignation, 
and,  when  Count  Neuperg  arrived,  intreated  that  the  surren. 
der  of  Belgrade  might  be  postponed  until  the  terms  had  been 
sent  to  the  emperor  for  his  ratification.  But  Neuperg  would 
listen  to  no  such  suggestions,  and,  icdignant  that  any  obstacle 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty, 
menacingly  said, 

"  If  yoa  choose  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  delay  the  execution  of  the  article  relative  to  Belgrade,  I 
will  instantly  dispatch  a  courier  to  Vienna,  and  chaj-ge  you 
with  all  the  misfortunes  which  may  result.  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  diverting  the  grand  vizier  from  the  demand  of  Sirmia, 
Sclavonia  and  the  bannat  of  Temeswar  ;  and  when  I  have  dis- 
patched a  courier,  I  will  return  into  the  Tmkiah  camp  and 
protest  against  this  violation  of  the  treaty." 

General  Schmettan  was  compelled  to  yield.  Eight  hun- 
dred janissaries  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city ;  and  the  Turkish  officers  rode  triumphantly  into  the 
streets,  waving  before  them  in  defiance  the  banners  they  had 
taken  at  Crotzka.  The  new  fortifications  were  blown  up,  and 
the  imperial  ai-my,  in  giief  and  shame,  retired  up  the  river  to 
Peterwardein.  They  had  hardly  evacuated  the  city  ere  Count 
Neupei^,  to  his  inexpressible  mortification,  received  a  letter 
from  the  emperor  stating  that  nothing  could  reconcile  him  to 
the  idea  ofsurrendering  Belgrade  but  the  conviction  that  its 
defense  was  utterly  hopeless  ;  but  that  learning  that  this  was 
18 
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bT  no  mem  tbe  case,  he  intre.ted  Hm  on  »o  acoount  to  think 
of  the  surrendor  of  the  city.  To  add  to  the  ohagr.n  of  the 
connt,  he  al«>  a.oertain.d,  at  the  .ame  time,  that  the  Tnvks 
were  in  snch  a  deplorable  condition  that  they  were  jmt  on  the 
point  of  retreating,  and  wonld  gladly  have  pnroba.ed  peace  at 
almost  any  sacrifice.  A  little  ,»ore  diplomatic  .kill  m.ght  have 
wrested  from  the  Tnrks  even  a  hirger  extent  of  territory  than 
the  emperor  had  so  foohjhly  snrrendered  to  them. 
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TjlVERY  intelligent  man  ia  Austria  felt  degraded  hj  tbe 
-L'  peace  which  had  been  made  with  the  Turks.  The  tid- 
ings were  received  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  army  with  a 
general  outburst  of  grief  and  indignation.  The  troops  intreated 
their  officers  to  lead  them  against  the  foe,  declaring  that  they 
would  speedily  drive  the  Turks  from  Belgrade,  which  had 
been  so  ignominiously  surrendered.  The  populace  of  Vienna 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  would  have  torn  down  tbe  hoaees  of 
the  ministers  who  had  recommended  the  peace  but  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  military.  The  emperor  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  anguish.  He  could  not  appease  the  clamors  of 
the  nation.  He  was  also  in  alliance  with  Russia,  and  knew  not 
how  to  meet  the  reproaches  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  for 
having  so  needlessly  surrendered  the  most  important  fortress 
on  tbe  Turkish  frontier.  In  an  interview  which  he  held  with 
the  Russian  ambassador  his  embarrassment  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. To  the  Queen  of  Russia  he  wrote  in  terms  expressive 
of  the  extreme  agony  of  his  mind,  and,  with  characteristic 
want  of  magnanimity  cast  the  blame  of  the  very  i 
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had  ordered  npo»  the  agents  who  tod  merely  exeeuted  hi. 

wiU. 

"While  I  am  writing  thi.  letter,"  he  said,  "to  yonr  im- 
perial majesty,  my  heart  i.  illlod  with  the  most  eieessive  gn^- 
I  wa.  moeh  less  tonehcd  with  the  advantages  gamed  by  the 
enemy  and  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  than  with  the 
advioe  I  have  reeeived  eoneei-omg  the  shamefnl  preliminary 
aiticles  concluded  by  Count  Keuperg. 

"The  history  of  past  ages  exhibits  no  ™tige.  of  sneh  an 
event  I  was  on  the  point  of  preventing  the  fatal  and  too 
hasty 'execution  of  these  preliminaries,  when  I  heard  that  they 
wore  already  partly  executed,  even  before  the  design  had  been 
eommonicated  to  me.  Thus  I  see  my  hands  tied  by  those  who 
ought  to  gloiT  m  obeying  me.  All  who  have  approached  me 
since  that  fatal  day,  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the  excess  of 
„y  grief.  Although  I  have  many  times  experienced  ad.er- 
Bty,  I  never  was  so  much  afflicted  as  by  this  event.  Yonr 
majesty  has  a  right  to  oompMn  of  some  who  ought  to  have 
obeyed  my  orders ;  but  I  bad  no  part  in  what  they  have  done 
Though  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  were  turned 
agflnst  me  I  wa.  not  disheartened,  but  still  did  ah  in  my  power 
for  the  common  cause.  I  shall  not,  however,  fail  to  perfom 
in  duo  time  what  avenging  justice  requires.  In  tbi.  dismal 
series  of  misfortunes  I  have  stih  one  comfort  left,  which  i.  th.at 
the  feult  can  not  be  thrown  upon  me.  It  lies  entirely  on  such 
of  my  offloers  as  ratihed  the  disgraceful  preliminanes  without 
my  knowledge,  against  my  consent,  and  even  contrary  to  my 
express  order's." 

This  apologetic  letter  was  followed  by  a  eircnlar  to  ah  the 
imperial  ambassadors  in  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  which 
circular  was  Shod  with  the  bitterest  denunciation  of  Oomit 
Nernerg  and  Marshal  Wallis.  It  declared  that  the  emperor 
wa.  not  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  shameful  sumudo,  of 
BeWade  The  marshal  and  the  connt,  thus  assailed  and  held 
up  To  the  scorn  and  execration  of  Europe,  ventured  to  reply 
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that  they  had  Btrietly  conforaied  lo  tLeir  instnictiona.  The 
common  sense  of  the  commuuity  taught  them  that,  in  so  rigor- 
ous and  pnuctilious  a  court  as  that  of  Vienna,  no  agent  of  the 
empei'or  would  dare  to  act  conti-ary  to  his  received  instruc- 
tions. Thus  the  infamous  attempts  of  Charles  to  brand  his 
officei-s  with  ignominy  did  but  rebound  upon  liimaelf.  The 
almost  universal  voice  condemned  the  empei'or  and  acquitted 
the  plenipotentiaries. 

While  the  empei'or  was  thus  filling  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
with  his  clamor  against  Count  Neupevg,  declaring  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  powers  and  that  he  deserved  to  be  hung,  he  at 
the  same  time,  with  almost  idiotic  fatuity,  sent  the  same  Count 
Nouperg  back  to  the  Turkish  camp  to  settle  some  items  which 
yet  required  adjustment.  This  proved,  to  every  mmd,  the  in- 
sincerity of  Charles.  The  Russians,  thus  forsaken  by  Austria, 
also  made  peace  with  the  Turks.  They  consented  to  demolish 
their  fortress  of  Azof,  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Black  sea,  and  to  allow  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory upon  its  northern  shores  lo  remain  an  unmhabited  des- 
ert, as  a  barrier  between  Eussia  and  Tuikey.  The  treaty 
bemg  definitively  settled,  both  Slarshal  Wallis  and  Count 
Nenperg  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  where  they  were 
detained  until  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 

Care  and  son-ow  were  now  hurrying  the  emperor  to  the 
grave.  Wan  and  haggard  he  moved  about  his  palace,  mourn- 
ing his  doom,  and  complaining  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  be 
disappointed  in  every  cherished  plan  of  his  life.  All  his  affaire 
were  jn  inextricable  confusion,  and  his  empire  seemed  crumb- 
ling to  decay.  A  cotemporary  writer  thus  describes  the  situa- 
tion of  the  court  and  the  nation  : 

"Every  thing  in  this  court  is  running  into  the  last  confu- 
sion and  riiin ;  where  there  are  as  vtdble  signs  of  folly  and 
madness,  as  ever  wei'c  inflicted  upon  a  people  whom  Heaven 
is  determined  to  destroy,  no  less  by  domestic  divisions,  than  by 
the  more  public  calainicios  of  i-epeated  defeats,  dcfenaelessness, 
povei-ty  and  plagues." 
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Early  in  October,  lliO,  the  emperor,  restless,  and  feverish 
in  body  and  mind,  repaired  to  one  of  bis  country  palaces  a  few- 
miles  distant  from  Vienna.  The  season  was  prematurely  cold 
and  gloomy,  with  frost  and  storms  of  sleet.  In  consequence 
of  a  cliill  the  enfeebled  monarch  was  seised  with  an  attack  of 
the  gout,  which  was  followed  by  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  colic. 
The  night  of  the  10th  of  October  he  wiithed  in  pain  upon  his 
bed,  while  I'opeated  vomitings  weakened  his  already  eifaauated 
frame.  The  next  day  ho  was  conveyed  to  Tienna,  bat  in  such 
extreme  debUity  that  he  feinted  several  times  in  bis  carriage 
by  the  way.  Almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility  he  was  carried 
to  the  retired  palace  of  La  Favourite  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna, 
and  placed  in  his  bed.  It  was  soon  evident  that  his  stormy 
life  was  now  drawing  near  to  its  close.  Patiently  he  bore  his 
severe  sufierings,  and  as  his  physicians  were  unable  to  agree 
respecting  the  nature  of  bis  disease,  he  said  to  them,  calmly, 

"Cease  yonr  disputes.  I  shall  soon  be  dead.  Toucan 
then  open  my  body  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  my  death." 

Priests  were  admitted  to  bis  chamber  who  performed  the 
last  ofhces  of  the  Church  for  the  dying.  With  perfect  com- 
posure, he  made  all  the  arrangements  relative  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne.  One  afler  another  the  members  of  his  family 
■were  introduced,  and  he  affectionately  bade  them  adieu,  giv- 
ing to  each  appropriate  words  of  counsel.  To  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  who  was  not  present,  and  who  was  to  succeed 
him,  he  sent  his  earnest  blessing.  With  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
her  husband,  he  had  a  private  interview  of  two  hours.  On 
the  20th  of  October,  1740,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his 
reigii.  Weary  of  the  world,  he  wiUingly  retired  to  the  antici- 
pated repose  of  the  grave. 

"  To  die,— to  alcep  ;— 
To  sloep  1  perchanca  to  dream ;— ay,  there's  the  ml) ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreama  may  eome, 
"Whan  WB  have  shufQed  off  thia  mortal  coil, 
Must  rave  ua  pauae." 
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By  the  death  of  Charles  VT.  the  male  line  of  the  hoase  of 
Hapsbm-g  became  extinct,  after  having  continued  in  uninter- 
rupted succession  for  over  four  hundred  years.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Austi'ia,  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Her  figure  was  tall, 
graceful  and  comnaanding.  Her  features  were  beautiful,  and 
her  smile  sweet  and  winning.  She  was  born  to  command, 
combining  in  her  character  woman's  power  of  fescination  with 
man's  energy.  Though  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  that  she 
was  not  permitted  to  see  her  dying  father,  the  very  day  after 
his  death  she  so  rallied  her  energies  as  to  give  an  audience  to 
the  minister  of  state,  and  to  assume  the  government  with  that 
marvelous  vigor  which  charactei-ized  her  whole  reign. 

Seldom  has  a  kingdom  been  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  was  Austria  on  tlie  morning  when  the  scepter  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Maria  Theresa,  There  were  not  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  the  treasury;  the  state  was  enormously  in  debt;  the 
whole  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men, 
widely  dispersed,  clamoring  for  want  of  pay,  and  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  materials  for  war..  The  vintage  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  frost,  producing  gi-eat  distress  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  There  was  a  famine  in  Vienna,  and  many  were  starving 
for  want  of  food.  The  peasants,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis,  were  rising  in  insurrection,  ravaging  the  fields  in 
search  of  gime ;  while  rumors  were  industriously  circulated 
that  the  go\ernment  was  dissolved,  that  the  succession  was 
disputed,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  on  the  inarch, 
with  an  army,  to  claim  the  crown.  The  distant  provinces  were 
anxious  to  shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  Bohemia  was  agi- 
tated ;  and  the  restless  barons  of  Hungary  were  upon  the 
point  of  grasping  their  arms,  and,  under  the  protection  of  Tur- 
key, of  claiming  their  ancestral  hereditary  rights.  Notwith- 
standing the  untiring  endeavors  of  the  emperor  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  Europe  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  many  influential 
courts  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the 
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crown.  The  ministers  -were  despondiog,  irresolute  and  inca- 
pable. Maria  Theresa  was  young,  quite  inexperienced  and  in 
delicate  health,  being  upon  the  eve  of  her  confinement.  The 
English  ambassador,  describing  the  state  of  affairs  in  Vienna 
as  they  appeared  to  him  at  this  time,  -wrote  : 

"To  the  ministers,  the  Turks  seem  to  be  already  in  Hun- 
gary ;  the  Hungarians  in  insurrection  ;  the  Bohemians  in  open 
revolt ;  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  with  his  army,  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna ;  and  France  the  soul  of  all  these  movements.  The 
ministers  were  not  only  in  despair,  but  that  despair  even  was 
not  capable  of  rousing  them  to  any  desperate  exertions." 

Maria  Theresa  immediately  dispatched  couriers  to  inform 
the  northern  powers  of  her  accession  to  the  crown,  and  troops 
were  forwarded  to  the  frontiers  to  prevent  any  hostile  invasion 
from  Bavaria.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  claimed  the  Austrian 
crown  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Ferdinand  I,  which,  he  affirmed, 
devised  the  crown  to  his  daoghters  and  their  descendants  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  male  line.  Ab  the  male  line  was  now 
extinct,  by  this  decree  the  scepter  would  pass  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  Charles  VI.  had  foreseen  this  claim,  and  endeavored 
to  set  it  aside  by  the  declaration  that  the  clause  referred  to 
in  the  will  of  Ferdinand  I.  had  reference  to  legitimate  heirs, 
not  male  merely,  and  that,  consequently,  it  did  not  set  aside 
female  descendants.  In  proof  of  this,  Maria  Theresa  had  the 
will  exhibited  to  all  the  leading  officers  of  Rtate,  and  to  the 
foreign  ambassadors.  It  appeared  that  legitimate  heirs  was 
the  phrase.  And  now  the  questioa  hinged  upon  the  point, 
whether  females  were  legitimate  heirs.  In  some  kingdoms 
of  Europe  they  were  ;  in  others  they  were  not.  In  Austria 
the  custom  had  been  variable.  Here  was  a  nicely-balanced 
question,  sufficiently  momentous  to  divide  Europe,  and  which 
might  put  all  the  armies  of  the  continent  in  motion.  There 
were  also  other  claimants  for  the  crown,  but  none  who  could 
present  so  plausible  a  plea  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Maria  Theresa  now  waited  with  great  anxiety  for  the  reply 
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she  should  receive  from  tbe  foreign  powers  whom  she  had 
notified  of  her  accession.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  equally 
active  and  solicitous,  and  it  was  quite  uncertain  whose  claim 
would  be  supported  by  the  surroanding  courts.  The  first 
response  came  from  Prussia.  The  king  sent  his  congratu- 
lations, and  acknowledged  the  title  of  Maria  Theresa.  Tliis 
was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Augustus  of  Poland,  containing 
the  same  friendly  recognition.  Russia  then  sent  in  assurances 
of  cordial  support.  The  King  of  England  returned  a  friendly 
answer,  promising  coopei-ation.  All  this  was  cheering.  But 
France  was  then  the  great  power  on  the  continent,  and 
could  carry  with  her  one  haJf  of  Eni-ope  in  almost  any  cause. 
The  response  was  looked  for  from  France  with  great  anxiety. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week  passed,  and  no  response  came. 
At  length  the  French  Secretary  of  State  gave  a  cautious  and 
Merely  verbal  declaration  of  the  fiicndly  disposition  of  tbe 
French  court.  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  illustrious  French  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  cold,  forma!  and  excessively  polite.  Maria 
Theresa  at  once  inferred  that  France  withheld  her  acknowl- 
edgment, merely  waiting  for  a  fevorable  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  the  Dnke  of  Bavaiia. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Frederic,  King  of  Prussia,  drew  hia  sword,  and  demanded 
large  and  indefinite  portions  of  Austria  to  be  annexed  to  his 
tenitories.  Disd^ning  all  appeal  to  any  documentary  evidence, 
and  scorning  to  reply  to-  any  questionings  as  to  his  right,  he 
demanded  vast  provinces,  as  a  highwayman  demands  one's 
purse,  with  the  pistol  at  his  breast.  This  fiery  young  prince, 
inheritmg  the  most  magnificent  army  in  Europe,  considering 
its  discipline  and  equipments,  was  determined  to  display  his 
gallantry  as  a  fighter,  with  Europe  for  tbe  arena.  As  be  was 
looking  about  to  find  some  suitable  foe  against  which  he  could 
burl  his  seventy-flvc  thousand  men,  the  defenseless  yet  large 
and  opulent  duchy  of  Silesia  presented  itself  as  a  glittering 
prize  worth  the  cWming  by  a  royal  highwayman. 
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The  AuBtrian  province  of  Silesia  bordered  a  portion  of 
Prussia.  While  treacherously  professing  friendship  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  with  great  secrecy  and  sagacity  Frederic  as- 
sembled a  large  force  of  his  best  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Ber- 
lin, and  in  mid-winter,  when  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  plains, 
made  a  sudden  rnsh  into  Silesia,  and,  crushing  at  a  blow  all 
opposition,  took  possession  of  the  -whole  duchy.  Having  ac- 
complished this  feat,  he  still  pretended  great  friendship  for 
Slaria  Theresa,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  inform  her  that  he 
was  afraid  that  some  of  the  foreign  powers,  now  conspiring 
against  her,  might  seize  the  duchy,  and  thus  wrest  it  fi-om 
her;  that  he  had  accordingly  taken  it  to  hold  it  in  safety; 
and  that  since  it  was  so  very  important,  for  the  tranquUlity  of 
his  kingdom,  that  Silesia  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  he  hoped  that  Maria  Theresa  would  allow  him  to  re- 
tain the  duchy  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expense  he  had  been 
at  in  taking  it." 

This  most  extraordinary  and  impertinent  message  was 
accompanied  by  a  threat.  The  ambassador  of  the  Prussian 
king,  a  man  haughty  and  semi-barbaric  in  his  demeanor,  gave 
his  message  in  a  private  interview  with  the  queen's  husband, 
Francis,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  In  conclusion,  the  ambassador 
added,  "  No  one  is  more  firm  in  his  resolutions  than  the  King 
of  Prussia.  He  must  and  will  take  Silesia.  If  not  secured  by 
the  immediate  cession  of  that  province,  his  troops  and  money 
will  be  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria." 

"  Go  tell  your  mastei',"  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  replied  with 
dignity,  "  that  while  he  has  a  single  soldier  in  Silesia,  we  will 
rather  perish  than  enter  into  any  discusision.  If  he  will  evac- 
uate the  duchy,  we  will  treat  with  him  at  Berlin.  For  my 
part,  not  for  the  imperial  crown,  nor  even  for  the  whole 
world,  will  I  sacrifice  one  inch  of  the  queen's  lawful  posses- 
sions." 

While  these  negotiations  were  pending,  the  king  himself 
made  an  ostentations  entiy  into  Silesia.     The  majority  of  the 
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Silesians  were  Protestants.  The  King  of  Prussia,  wiio  bad 
discarded  religion  of  all  kinds,  had  of  course  discarded  that 
of  Rome,  and  was  thus  nominally  a  Protestant.  The  Prot- 
estants, who  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  perseeutJons  of 
the  Catholic  church,  had  less  to  fear  from  the  infidelity  of 
Berlin  than  from  the  fanaticism  of  Rome.  Frederic  was  con- 
sequently generally  received  with  rejoicings.  The  duchy  of 
Silesia  was  indeed  a  desirable  prize.  Spreading  over  a  region 
of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  and  cont^ning  a 
population  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  it  presented  to 
its  feudal  lord  an  ample  revenue  and  tbo  means  of  raising 
a  large  army.  Breslau,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  upon  the 
Oder,  contained  a  population  of  over  eighty  thousand.  Built 
upon  several  islands  of  that  beautiful  stream,  its  situation  was 
attractive,  while  in  its  palaces  and  its  ornamental  squares,  it 
vied  with  the  finest  capitals  of  Europe. 

Fi-ederic  entered  the  city  in  triumph  in  January,  1741. 
The  small  Austrian  garrison,  consisting  of  but  three  thousand 
men,  retired  before  him  into  Moravia.  The  Prussian  monarch 
took  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy,  oi-gatiized  the 
government  under  his  own  officers,  gari-isoned  the  fortresses 
and  retm'ned  to  Berlm.  Maiia  Theresa  appealed  to  fi'iendly 
courts  for  aid.  Most  of  them  were  lavish  in  promises,  but  she 
waited  in  vain  for  any  fulfillment.  Neither  money,  arms  nor 
men  were  sent  to  her.  Maiia  Theresa,  thus  abandoned  and 
thrown  upon  her  own  unaided  energies,  collected  a  small  army 
in  Moravia,  on  the  confines  of  Silesia,  and  intrusted  the  com- 
mand  to  Count  Neuperg,  whom  she  liberated  from  the  prison 
to  which  her  father  had  so  unjustly  consigned  him.  But  it 
was  mid-winter.  The  roads  were  almost  impassable.  The 
treasury  of  the  Austi-ian  court  was  so  empty  that  but  meager 
sapplies  could  be  provided  for  the  troops,  A  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, whose  defiles  were  blocked  up  with  snow,  spread  be- 
tween Silesia  and  Moravia. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  March  that  Marshal  Neuperg 
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was  able  to  force  his  way  through  these  dofilea  and  enter  Si- 
lesia. The  Prassians,  not  aware  of  their  danger,  were  reposing 
in  tlieir  cantonments.  Neupcrg  hoped  to  take  them  by  sur- 
prise and  cut  them  off  in  detail.  Indeed  Frederic,  who,  by 
chmice,  was  at  Jagemdorf  inspecting  a  fortress,  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  Austriaa  hussars,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  The  ground  was  stlU  covered  with  snow  a.s 
the  Austrian  troops  toiled  painfully  through  the  mountains  to 
penetrate  the  Silesian  plains.  Frederic  rapidly  concentrated 
his  scattered  troops  to  meet  the  foe.  Tlie  warlike  character 
of  the  Prussian  king  waa  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  Neuperg, 
unconscious  of  the  tremendous  energies  ho  was  to  encounter, 
and  supposing  that  the  Prussian  garrisons  would  fly  in  dismay 
before  him,  was  giving  his  troops,  after  their  exhausting  march, 
a  few  days  of  repose  in  the  vicinity  of  Molnitz. 

On  the  8th  of  April  there  was  a  thick  fell  of  snow,  filling 
the  air  and  covering  the  fields.  Frederic  availed  himself  of 
the  storm,  which  cuitaincd  him  from  all  observation,  to  urge 
forward  his  troops,  that  he  might  overwhelm  the  Austriansby 
a  fierce  surprise.  "VVliilo  Neupevg  was  thus  resting,  ail  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  twenty-seven  battafions,  consistmg  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  and  twenty-nine  squadrons  of  horse,  amounting 
to  six  thousand,  were,  in  the  smothering  snow,  taking  their 
positions  for  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  snow 
ceased  to  fall,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  snn  came  out  clear 
and  bright,  when  Neuperg  saw  that  another  and  a  far  more 
fearful  storm  had  gathered,  and  that  its  thunderbolts  wei-e 
about  to  be  hurled  into  the  midst  of  his  camp. 

The  Prussian  batteries  opened  their  fire,  spreading  death 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Austrians,  even  while  they  were  has- 
tily forming  in  line  of  battle.  Still  the  Austrian  veterans,  ac- 
customed to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  undismayed,  rapidly 
threw  themselves  into  columns  and  rushed  upon  the  foe. 
Fiercely  the  battle  raged  hour  after  hour  until  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  when  the  fieid  was  covered  with  the  dead  and 
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criniBoned  with  blood.  The  Austrians,  having  lost  three  thoa- 
sand  in  slain  and  two  thousand  in  priaouera,  retired  in  confu- 
sion, surrendering  the  field,  with  several  gnns  and  banners^  to 
the  victors.  This  memorable  battle  gave  Silesia  to  Prussin, 
and  opened  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession. 

The  Dnke  of  Lorraine  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  threat- 
ening attitude  which  affairs  now  assumed.  It  was  evident  that 
France,  Prussia,  Bavaria  and  many  other  powers  were  com- 
bining against  Austria,  to  rob  her  of  her  provinces,  and  pei"- 
haps  to  dismember  the  kingdom  entirely.  Not  a  single  court 
as  yet  had  manifested  any  disposition  to  assist  Mai-ia  Theresa. 
England  nrged  the  Austrian  court  to  buy  the  peace  of  Prussia 
at  almost  any  price,  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  eai-nestly 
for  yielding,  and  intreated  bis  wife  to  surrender  a  part  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  the  rest.  "  We  had  better,"  he  said, 
"  surrender  Silesia  to  Prussia,  and  thus  purchase  peace  with 
Frederic,  than  meet  the  chances  of  so  general  a  war  as  now 
threatens  Austria." 

But  Maria  Theresa  was  as  imperial  in  character  and  as  in- 
domitable in  spirit  as  Frederic  of  Pi'uasia,  With  indignation 
she  rejected  ali  such  counsel,  declaring  that  she  would  never 
cede  one  inch  of  her  tei-ritoriesto  nny  claimant,  and  that,  even 
if  her  allies  all  abandoned  her,  she  would  throw  herself  upon 
her  aubjects  and  upon  her  armies,  and  perish,  if  need  be,  in 
defense  of  the  integrity  of  Austria. 

Frederic  now  established  his  court  and  cabinet  at  the  camp 
of  Molnitz.  Couriera  were  ever  coming  and  going.  Envoys 
from  France  and  Bavaria  were  in  constant  secret  conference 
with  him.  France,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Austria,  was  plot- 
ting its  dismemberment,  even  while  protesting  friendship. 
Bavaria  was  willing  to  unite  with  Prussia  in  seizing  the  em- 
pire and  in  dividing  the  spoil.  These  courts  seemed  to  lay  no 
claim  to  any  higher  morality  than  that  of  ordiuary  highway- 
men. The  doom  of  Maria  Theresa  was  apparently  sealed. 
Austria  waa  to  he  plundei'ed.     Other  parties  now  began  to 
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rash  in  with  theh-  claims,  that  they  might  share  in  the  booty. 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  put  in  his  claim  for  the  Austrian  orown  as 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  urged  the  right  of  his  wife  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph.  And  even  Charles  Emanuel,  King  of 
Sardinia,  hunted  up  an  obsolete  claim,  through  the  hue  of  the 
second  daughter  of  Philip  II. 

At  the  camp  of  Molnitz  the  plan  was  matured  of  giving 
Bohemia  and  Tipper  Austria  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Fred- 
eric of  Prussia  was  to  receive  Upper  Silesia  and  Glatz.  Au 
gustus  of  Poland  was  to  annex  to  his  kingdom  Moravia  and 
Upper  Silesia.  Lombardy  was  assigned  to  Spain.  Sardinia 
was  to  receive  some  compensation  not  yet  fully  decided  upon. 
The  whole  transaction  was  a  piece  of  as  unmitigated  villainy 
as  ever  transpired.  One  can  not  but  feel  a  little  sympathy  for 
Austria  which  bad  thus  Men  among  thieves,  and  was  stripped 
and  bleedmg.  Our  sympathies  are,  however,  somewhat  alle- 
viated by  the  reflection  that  Austria  was  just  as  eager  as  my 
of  the  other  powers  for  any  such  piratic  exiiedition,  and  that, 
sooD  after,  she  united  with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  plundermg 
Poland.  And  when  Poland  was  dismembered  by  a  trio  of  re- 
gal robbers,  she  only  incuiTed  the  same  doom  which  she  was 
now  eager  to  inflict  upon  Austria.  When  pirates  and  robbers 
plunder  each  other,  the  victims  are  not  entitled  to  much  sym- 
pathy.  To  the  masses  of  the  people  it  made  but  httle  differ- 
ence whether  their  life's  blood  was  wrung  from  them  by  Rus- 
sian, Prussian  or  Austrian  despots.  Under  whatever  rule  they 
lived,  they  were  ahke  doomed  to  toil  as  beasts  of  burden  in 
the  fi'eld,  or  to  perish  amidst  the  hardships  and  the  carnage  of 
the  camp. 

These  plans  were  alt  revealed  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  with 
such  a  combination  of  foes  so  powerful,  it  seemed  as  if  do 
eai'thly  wisdom  could  avert  her  doom.  But  her  lofty  spirit 
remamed  unyielding,  and  she  refused  all  offers  of  accommodor 
tion  based  upon  the  surrender  of  any  portion  of  her  territo- 
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ries,  England  endeavored  to  induce  Frederic  to  consent  to 
take  the  ducliy  of  Glogau  alone,  suggesting  that  thus  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  had  it  in  his  power  to  conclude  an  honorable 
peace,  and  to  show  his  magnaoimity  by  restoiing  tranquillity 
to  Europe. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  Frederic  replied,  "  I  might 
perhaps  have  been  contented  with  this  proposal.  At  present 
I  must  have  four  duchies.  But  do  not,"  he  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently, "  talk  to  me  of  magnanimity/.  A  prince  must  con- 
sult his  own  interests.  I  am  not  averse  to  peace ;  but  I  want 
four  duchies,  and  I  will  have  them." 

Frederic  of  Prussia  was  no  hypocrite.  He  was  a  highway 
robber  and  did  not  profess  to  bo  auy  thing  else.  His  power 
was  such  that  instead  of  demanding  of  the  helpless  traveler  his 
watch,  he  could  demand  of  powerful  nations  their  revenues. 
If  they  did  not  yield  to  his  demands  he  shot  them  down  with- 
out compunction,  and  left  them  in  their  blood.  The  British 
minister  ventured  to  ask  what  four  duchies  Frederic  intended 
to  take.  No  reply  could  bo  obt^ned  to  this  question.  By 
the  four  duchies  ho  simply  meant  that  ho  intended  to  extend 
the  area  of  Prussia  over  every  inch  of  territory  he  could  pos- 
sibly acquire,  either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul. 

England,  alarmed  by  these  combinations,  which  it  was  evi- 
dent that  France  was  sagaciously  forming  and  guiding,  and 
from  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  plans  it  was  certain 
that  France  would  secure  some  immense  accession  of  power, 
granted  to  Austria  a  subsidy  of  one  milhon  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  aid  her  in  repeffing  her  foes.  Still  the  danger 
from  the  grand  confederacy  became  so  imminent,  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  all  the  Austrian  ministry  united  with  the 
British  ambassador,  in  entreating  Maria  Theresa  to  try  to 
break  up  the  confederacy  and  purchase  peace  with  Pi'ussia  by 
offering  Frederic  the  duchy  of  Glogau.  With  extreme  reluct- 
ance the  queen  at  length  yielded  to  these  importunities,  and 
eonB«ited  that  an  envoy  should  take  the  proposal  tp  the  Pruti- 
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sian  camp  at  Molnitz.  As  the  envoy  was  about  to  leave  he 
expressed  some  apprehension  that  the  Priissian  king  might 
reject  the  proffer. 

"  I  wish  be  may  reject  it,"  exclaimed  the  qiieen,  passionate- 
ly. "It  would  be  a  relief  to  my  conscience,  God  only  knows 
how  I  can  answer  to  my  subjects  for  the  cession  of  the  dachy, 
having  sworn  to  them  never  to  alienate  any  part  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  British  ambassaiJor,  as  mediator,  took 
these  terms  to  the  Prussian  camp.  In  the  endeavor  to  make 
as  good  a  bargain  as  possible,  he  was  first  to  offer  Austrian 
Guelderland.  If  that  failed  he  was  then  to  offer  Limburg,  a 
province  of  the  Netherlands,  containmg  sixteen  hundred  square 
miles,  and  if  this  was  not  accepted,  he  was  authorized,  as  the 
ultimatum,  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  ftiogau. 
The  Prussian  king  received  the  ambassadors,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  in  a  large  tent,  in  his  camp  at  Molanitz.  The  king 
was  a  blunt,  uncourtly  man,  and  the  interview  was  attended 
with  none  of  the  amenities  of  polished  life.  After  a  few  de- 
sultory remarks,  the  British  ambassador  opened  the  business 
by  saying  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  Queen  of  Austria  to 
offer,  as  the  basis  of  peace,  the  cession  to  Prussia  of  Austrian 
Guelderland. 

"What  a  beggarly  offer,"  exclMraed  the  king.  "This  is 
extremely  impertinent.  "  What !  nothbg  but  a  paltry  town 
for  all  my  just  pretensions  in  Silesia  I" 

In  this  tirade  of  passion,  either  affected  or  real,  he  contin- 
ued for  some  time.  Mr.  Robinson  wiuted  patiently  until  this 
outburst  was  exhausted,  and  then  hesitatingly  remarked  that 
the  queen  was  so  anxious  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  that 
if  tranquillity  could  not  be  restored  on  other  terms  she  was 
even  wilhng  to  cede  to  Prussia,  iu  addition,  the  province  of 
Limburg. 

"Indeed  !"  said  the  ill-bred,  clownish  king,  contemptuous- 
ly.    "  And  how  can  the  queen  think  of  violating  her  solemn 
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oath  which  reuderB  every  inch  of  the  Low  Countriea  inalienable, 
I  have  no  desire  to  obtain  distant  territory  which  will  be  use- 
leas  to  me ;  much  less  do  I  wish  to  expend  money  in  new  for- 
tification. Neither  the  French  nor  the  Dutch  have  offended 
me ;  and  I  do  not  msh  to  offend  them,  b7  acquiring  territo- 
ry in  the  vicmity  of  their  realms.  If  I  should  accept  Limhurg, 
what  security  could  I  have  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain it  ?" 

The  ambassador  replied,  "England,  Russia  and  Saxony, 
will  give  their  guaranty." 

"Guaranties,"  rejoined  the  king,  sneeringly,  "Who,  in 
these  times,  pays  any  regard  to  pledges  ?  Have  not  both  En- 
gland and  France  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction?  Why  do  they  not  keep  their  promises? 
The  conduct  of  these  powers  is  ridiculous.  They  only  do  what 
is  for  their  own  interests.  As  for  me,  I  am  at  the  head  of  an 
invincible  army.  I  want  Silesia.  I  have  taken  it,  and  I  mtend 
to  keep  it.  What  kind  of  a  reputation  should  I  have  if  I 
should  abandon  the  first  enterprise  of  my  reign?  No!  I  wiil 
sooner  be  crushed  with  my  whole  army,  than  renounce  my 
rights  in  Silesia.  Let  those  who  want  peace  grant  me  my  de- 
mands. If  they  prefer  to  fight  again,  they  can  do  so,  and 
again  be  beaten," 

Mr.  Robinson  ventured  to  offer  a  few  soothing  words  to 
calm  the  ferocious  brute,  and  then  proposed  to  give  to  him 
Glogau,  a  small  but  rich  duchy  of  about  six  hundred  square 
miles,  near  the  frontiers  of  Prussia. 

Frederic  rose  in  a  rage,  and  with  loud  voice  and  threaten- 
ing  gestures,  exclaimed, 

"If  the  queen  does  not,  within  six  weeks,  yield  to  my 
demands,  I  will  double  them.  Return  with  this  answer  to 
Vienna.  They  who  want  peace  with  me,  will  not  oppose  my 
wishes.  I  am  sick  of  ultimatums ;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  them. 
I  demand  SUeaa.  This  is  my  final  answer.  I  will  give  no 
other." 
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Then  turning  Bpon  his  heel,  with  an  ^r  of  towering  in- 
dignation, he  retired  behind  the  inner  curtain  of  his  tent. 
Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Providence,  in  ita  inscrutable 
■wisdom,  had  assigned  a  throne,  and  a  highly  disciplined  army 
of  seventy-five  thousand  men.  To  northern  Europe  he 
proved  an  awful  ecoui'ge,  inflicting  woes,  which  no  tongue 
can  adequately  tell. 

And  now  the  storm  of  war  seemed  to  commence  in  ear- 
nest. The  Duke  of  Bavaria  issued  a  manifesto,  declailng  his 
right  to  the  whoie  Austrian  inheritance,  and  pronouncing 
Maria  Theresa  a  usurper.  He  immediately  marched  an  army 
into  one  of  the  provinces  of  Austria.  At  the  same  time,  two 
French  armies  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Rhine  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bavarian  li'oops.  The  King  of  Pi'ussia  was  also  on 
the  march,  extending  his  conquests.  Still  Maiia  Theresa  re- 
mained inflexible,  refusing  to  purchase  peace  with  Prussia  by 
the  surrender  of  Silesia. 

"The  resolution  of  the  queen  is  taten,"  she  said.  "If 
the  House  of  Austria  must  perish,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
it  perishes  by  an  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  by  an  Elector  of 
Brandenburg." 

While  these  all  important  matters  were  under  diseasdon, 
the  queen,  on  the  13th  of  March,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the 
Archduke  Joseph.  This  event  strengthened  the  queen's  res- 
ohition,  to  preserve,  not  only  for  heraelf,  but  for  her  son  and 
heir,  the  Austrian  empire  in  its  integrity.  From  her  infan- 
cy  she  had  imbibed  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Hapshurg.  She  had  also  been 
taught  that  her  inheritance  was  a  solemn  trust  which  she  was 
religiously  bound  to  preserve.  Thus  religious  principle,  fem- 
ily  pride  and  maternal  love  all  now  combined  to  increase  the 
inflexibility  of  a  wUI  which  by  nature  was  indomitable. 
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MARIA     THERESA. 


lir  FniHcra,  Dcm  or  Lorsaikii.— Poliov  or  EnsopiiiH  Codrti— Pt*ii 

■iOS     IK     IlrsaART.-KSTUL-BIASM     OT  THK     BAROSe.-SpEEOl.    jr   MAllIi 


IV/TARTA  Theresa,  aa  imperial  in  spirit  as  io  position,  was 
-L'J-  unwilling  to  share  the  crown,  even  with  her  husband. 
Francis  officiated  as  her  chief  minister,  giving  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  attending  to  many  of  the  details  of 
government,  yet  he  had  but  !ittle  influence  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  Though  a  very  handsome  man,  of  polished  ad- 
dress, and  well  cultivated  understanding,  he  was  not  a  man 
of  either  brilliant  or  commanding  intellect.  Maria  Theresa, 
as  a  woman,  could  not  aspire  to  the  imperial  throne  ;  but  all 
the  ener^es  of  her  ambitious  nature  were  roused  to  secure 
that  dignity  for  her  husband.  Francis  was  very  anxious  to 
secure  for  himself  the  electoral  vote  of  Prussia,  and  he,  con- 
sequently, was  accused  of  being  willing  to  cede  Austrian  ter- 
ritory to  Frederic  to  purchase  his  support.  This  deprived 
him  of  all  influence  whenever  he  avowed  sentiments  contrary 
to  those  of  the  queen. 

England,  jealous  of  the  vast  contmenta!  power  of  France, 
was    anxious  to  strengthen  Austria,  as  a  means  of  holding 
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France  in  check.  Seldom,  in  any  of  tLese  courts,  waa  the 
question  of  right  or  wrong  considered,  in  any  traosaction. 
Each  court  sought  only  its  own  aggrandizement  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  it3  foes.  The  British  cabinet,  now,  with  very 
considerable  zeal,  espoused  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Pamphlets  were  circulated  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation,  by  depicting  the  wrongs  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
queen,  so  uu chivalrously  assailed  by  bearded  monarcba  in 
overwhelming  combination.  The  national  ardor  was  thus 
easily  kindled.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  King  of  England, 
in  an  animated  speech  from  the  throne,  urged  Parliament  to 
support  Maria  Theresa,  thus  to  maintain^ the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
immediately  voted,  with  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
queen.  The  Austrian  ambassador,  in  transmitting  this  money 
and  these  resolutions  to  the  queen,  ui-ged  that  no  sacrifice 
should  be  made  to  purchase  peace  with  Prussia;  affirming 
that  the  king,  the  Parliament,  and  the  people  of  England 
were  all  roused  to  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  Austria ;  and  that 
England  would  spend  its  last  penny,  and  shed  its  last  drop  of 
blood,  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  This  en- 
couraged the  queen  exceedingly,  for  she  was  sanguine  that 
Holland,  the  natural  ally  of  England,  would  follow  the 
example  of  that  nation.  She  also  cherished  strong  hopes  that 
Russia  might  come  to  her  aid. 

It  was  the  plan  of  France  to  rob  Maria  Theresa  of  all 
her  possessions  excepting  Hungary,  to  which  distant  king- 
dom she  was  to  be  driven,  and  where  she  was  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed to  defend  herself  as  she  best  could  against  the 
Turks.  Thus  the  confederates  would  have,  to  divide  among 
themselves,  the  States  of  the  Netherlands,  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  the  duchies  of  Austria,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
Carintbia,  Servia  and  various  other  duchies  opulent  and  popu- 
lous, over  which  the  vast  empire  of  Austria  had  extended  its 
Bway. 
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The  French  armies  crossed  the  Rhine  and  united  with  the 
Bavarian  troops.  The  combined  battalions  marched,  sweep- 
ing  all  opposition  before  them,  to  Lintz,  the  capital  of  upper 
Auatiia.  This  city,  containing  about  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Vienna,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Germany.  Here,  with  much  military  and 
civic  pomp,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  inaugurated  Archduke 
of  the  Austrian  duchies.  A  detachment  of  the  army  was  then 
dispatched  down  the  river  to  Polten,  within  twenty-four  miles 
of  Vienna;  from  whence  -i  summons  was  sent  to  the  capital 
to  surrender.  At  the  same  time  a  poweiful  army  turned  its 
steps  north,  and  pressmg  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over 
the  mountains  and  thiough  the  plams  of  Bohemia,  laid  siege 
to  Prague,  which  it  is  filled  with  mitjizines,  and  weakly  gar- 
risoned. Fredei  ic,  now  in  po'sse^ision  of  all  Silesia,  was  leading 
his  troops  to  coopeiate  with  those  of  Fiance  and  Bavaria. 

The  cause  of  Mam  Theresa  was  now,  to  human  vision, 
desperate.  Immense  armies  w  ere  invading  her  realms. 
Prague  was  ini  ested ,  Vienna  tlireitened  with  immediate 
siege ;  her  treasury  was  empty ;  her  little  army  defeated  and 
scattered ;  she  was  abandoned  by  her  allies,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  remain  for  her  but  to  submit  to  her  conqueroi-s. 
Hungary  still  clung  firmly  to  the  queen,  and  she  had  been 
crowned  at  Presburg  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  An  eye- 
witness has  thus  described  this  scene  : — 

"The  coronation  was  magnificent.  The  queen  was  all 
charm.  She  rode  gallantly  up  the  Royal  Mount,  a  hillock  in 
the  vicinity  of  Presburg,  which  the  now  sovereign  ascends 
on  horseback,  and  waving  a  drawn  sword,  defied  the  foor 
comers  of  the  world,  in  a  manner  to  show  that  she  had  no 
occasion  for  that  weapon  to  conquer  all  who  saw  her.  The 
antiquated  crown  received  new  graces  from  her  head ;  and 
the  old  tattered  robe  of  St,  Stephen  became  her  as  well  as 
her  own  lich  habit,  if  diamonds,  pearis  and  all  sorts  of  pre- 
cions  stones  can  be  called  clothes.-' 
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She  had  but  recently  risen  from  the  bed  of  confinement 
and  the  delicacy  of  her  appearance  added  to  her  attractions. 
A  table  was  spread  for  a  public  entertainment,  around  which 
all  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm  were  assembled — dukes  who 
could  lead  thousands  of  troops  into  the  field,  bold  barons, 
with  their  bronzed  followers,  whose  iron  sinews  had  been 
toughened  in  innumerable  wara.  It  was  a  warm  summer  day, 
and  the  check  of  the  youtiiful  queen  glowed  with  the  warmth 
and  with  the  excitement  of  the  houi-.  Her  beautiful  hair  fell 
in  ringlets  upon  her  shoulders  and  over  her  full  bosom.  She 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  all  queenly  in  loveliness,  and  impe- 
rial in  character.  The  bold,  high-spirited  nobles,  who  suv- 
rouuded  her,  could  appreciate  her  position,  assailed  by  half 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  left  alone  to  combat  them  all. 
Their  chivalrous  enthusiasm  was  thus  aroused. 

The  statesmen  of  Vienna  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  the 
queen  from  making  any  appeal  to  the  Hungarians.  When 
Charles  VI.  made  an  effort  to  secure  theiv  assent  to  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  the  war-worn  barons  replied  haughtily,  "  We 
are  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  men,  not  by  women." 
The  ministers  at  Vienna  feared,  therefore,  that  the  very  sight 
of  the  queen,  youthful,  frail  and  powerless,  would  stir  these 
barons  to  immediate  insuiTection,  and  that  they  would  scorn 
such  a  sovereign  to  guide  them  in  the  fierce  wars  which  her 
crown  involved.  But  Maria  Theresa  better  understood  human 
nature.  She  believed  that  the  same  barons,  who  would  resist 
the  demands  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  would  rally  with 
enthusiasm  around  a  defenseless  woman,  appealing  to  them 
for  aid.  The  cordiality  and  ever-increasing  glow  of  ardor 
with  which  she  was  greeted  at  the  coronation  and  at  the  din- 
ner encouraged  her  hopes. 

She  summoned  all  the  nobles  to  meet  her  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  castle.  Tfie  ball  was  crowded  with  as  brilliant  an 
assemblage  of  rank  and  power  as  Hungary  could  furnish. 
The  queen  entered,  accompanied  by  her  retinue.      She  was 
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deep  moiiroing,  in  the  Hungarian  costume,  with 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  upon  her  brow,  and  the  regal  cimiter 
at  her  side.  With  a  rasjeatie  step  she  traversed  the  apart- 
ment, and  ascended  the  platform  or  tribune  from  whence  the 
Kings  of  Hungary  were  accustomed  to  addiess  their  eon- 
gregated  lords.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  the  most 
solemn  silence  pervaded  the  assemblage. 

The  Latin  language  was  then,  in  Hungary,  the  language  of 
diplomacy  and  of  the  couit  All  the  lecoids  of  the  kingdom 
weje  piesened  m  that  languase,  and  no  one  spoke,  m  the  de- 
hheiations  oi  the  diet,  but  in  the  mjjebtic  tongue  ot  ancient 
Rome  The  queen,  afier  a  pause  ot  a  itw  moments,  during 
which  fthe  tdiefully  scanned  the  assemblage,  addiesamg  them 
in  Latin,  biid  — 

'  The  disabtroua  situatun  of  our  affaiia  hi?  moved  us 
to  lay  befote  out  dear  and  faithful  htates  ot  Hungary,  the 
recent  invasion  ot  Austiia,  the  d-mger  do\\  impending  over 
this  kingdom,  and  a  proposal  lot  the  conaidei ation  of  a 
lemedy  The  \eiy  evMente  of  the  kingdom  ot  Hungary,  of 
our  own  peison,  oi  oui  childien  -md  oui  ciowo,  is  now  at 
stake  Foieaken  by  ail,  we  place  our  sole  resource  m  the 
fidelity,  aims  and  long  tucd  \aloi  ot  the  Hungarians,  ex- 
horting you,  the  stites  and  ordeia,  to  deliberate  without  delay 
m  this  extreme  danger,  on  the  most  eftectual  measures  for 
the  security  of  our  pe.son,  of  om  childieo  and  of  our  crown, 
and  to  cairy  them  into  immediate  execution  In  regatd  to 
ourbelt,  the  iaithful  states  ind  oideis  of  Hungary  shall  ex- 
peiience  our  heaitj  cooperation  m  all  thmgs  whiih  may 
promote  the  pnstme  hip;  mess  ol  this  ■uicient  kingdom,  -md 
the  honoi  of  the  people '   " 

•  Some  may  feel  interested  in  reading  tliia  speech  in  the  original  Latin  as 
it  is  now  found  recorded  in  tha  archives  of  Hungary.    It  is  as  follows  ■     ' 
"  AUoeudo  Eegime  Hungarise  Mari^  Tberesiie,  anno  1141.     Afflictna 


^  "03  movit,  ut  fldelibus  perchari  regni  Hungarije  sta- 
tibufl  do  hostili  provinciie  noatrae  hereditari*,  AuBtris  in 
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The  response  was  instantaneous  and  emphatic.  A  thousand 
warriors  drew  their  sabers  half  out  of  their  scabbards,  and 
then  thrust  them  back  to  the  hilt,  with  a  clangor  like  the 
clash  of  swords  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then  with  one  voice 
they  shouted,  "  Moriamur  pro  nostra  rege,  Maria  Theresa" — 
We  will  die/or  our  sovereign,  Maria  Theresa. 

The  queen,  until  now,  had  preserved  a  perfectly  calm 
and  composed  demeanor.  But  this  outburst  of  e 
overpowered  her,  and  forgetting  the  queen,  i ' 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
No  manly  heart  could  stand  this  unmoved.  Every  eye  was 
moistened,  every  heart  throbbed  with  admiration  and  devo- 
tion, and  a  scene  of  indescribable  enthusiasm  ensued.  Hun- 
gary was  now  effectually  roused,  and  Maria  Theresa  was 
queen  of  all  hearts.  Every  noble  was  ready  to  march  his 
vassals  and  to  open  his  purse  at  her  bidding.  All  through 
the  wide  extended  realm,  the  enthusiasm  rolled  like  an  in- 
undation. The  remote  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Save,  the 
Theiss,  the  Drave,  and  the  lower  Danube  flocked  to  her 
standards.  They  came,  semi-savage  bands,  in  uncouth  garb, 
and  speaking  unintelligible  tongues— Croats,  Pandoura,  Scla- 
vonians,  Wanisdinians  and  Tolpaches.  Germany  was  as- 
tounded at  the  spectacle  of  these  wild,  fierce  men,  apparently 
as  tameless  and  as  fearless  as  wolves.  The  enthusiasm  spread 
rapidly  all  over  the  States  of  Austria.  The  young  men,  and 
especially  the  students  in  the  universities,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  queen  with  deathless  fervor.     Vienna  was  strongly  for- 

regno  huic  perionlo,  adcoque  de  considerando  remedio  propoationem  scripto 
fticiainus,  Agitur  de  regno  Hungaiia,  de  personil  nostrfl,  proUbus  noatiis,  et 
corona,  ab  omnibus  derelicti,  uuice  ad  moljtonim  Btatuura  fidelitateni,  arma, 
et  Hungarorum  priscam  virtutem  coufuginiua,  impense  liortanteB,  yclint  alatus 
et  ordicea  m  hoc  maiimo  perieulo  de  securitate  pereonte  noaUtt,  prolium, 
coronce,  et  regni  quanlo  ocius  consulere,  et  ea  in  effeetum  ctiam  deduoere. 
Quantum  ex  parte  nostra  eat^  quseounquo  pro  pristina  regui  liujua  felicitate, 
et  gentis  decore  forent,  in  iia  omiiibus  beniguiutem  et  clementiam  nostram 
tegiam  fideles  status  et  ordinoa  regui  expcrturi  sunt." 
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tified,  all  han^s  engaging  in  the  work.  So  wonderful  was  thia 
movement,  tliat  the  allies  were  alarmed.  They  had  already 
become  involved  in  quarrels  about  the  division  of  the  antici- 
pated booty.  • 

Frederic  of  Prussia  waa  the  first  to  implore  peace.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  a  lival  sovereign,  and  Frederic  pre- 
ferred seeihg  Austria  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  rather  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  elector.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  to 
withdraw  from  the  confederacy,  and  to  oppose  the  allies. 
The  queen,  as  anxious  aa  Frederic  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, sent  an  ambassador  to  ascertain  his  terras.  In  laconic 
phi-ase,  characteristic  of  this  singular  man,  ho  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer: — 

"  All  lower  Silesia ;  the  river  Neiss  for  the  boundary. 
The  town  of  Neiss  as  well  as  Glatz.  Beyond  the  Oder  the 
ancient  limits  to  continue  between  the  duchies  of  Brieg 
and  Oppelon.  Brcslau  for  us.  The  affaira  of  religion  in 
slatu  quo.  No  dependence  on  Bohemia;  a  cession  forever. 
In  return  we  will  proceed  no  further.  Wo  will  besiege  Neiss 
for  form.  The  commandant  shall  surrender  and  depirt  We 
wiU  pass  quietly  into  winter  qaartera,  and  the  Austuan  airay 
may  go  where  they  will.  Let  the  whole  be  concluded  in 
twelve  days." 

These  terras  were  assented  to.  Tiie  km^  promised  never 
to  ask  any  further  territory  from  the  qneon,  and  not  to  act 
offensively  against  the  queen  or  any  of  hci  allies  Though 
the  queen  placed  not  the  slightest  conSdonce  m  the  mtegiity 
of  the  Prussian  monarch,  she  i-ejoiced  in  this  tieaty,  which 
enabled  her  to  turn  all  her  attention  to  her  other  foes.  The 
allies  were  now  in  possession  of  nearly  all  of  Bohemia  and 
were  menacing  Prague. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  hastened  mth  sixty  thousand  men 
to  the  relief  of  the  capital.  Ho  had  arrived  within  nine  miles 
of  the  city,  when  he  learned,^ to  his  extreme  chagrin,  that  the, 
preceding  niglit  Piague  had  been  taken  by  sui-pdse.     That 
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very  day  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
the  town,  and  was  soon  crownud  King  of  Bohemia.  And 
now  the  electoral  diet  of  Germany  met,  and,  to  the  extreme 
tlisappointment  of  Msfria  Thei'esa,  chose,  !w  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, instead  of  her  husband,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom 
they  also  acknowledged  King  of  Bohemia.  He  received  the 
imperial  crown  at  Frankfort  on  the  12th  of  February,  1742, 
with  the  title  of  Charles  VIT. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  having  been  thus  thwarted  in  hia 
plan  of  relieving  Pi-ague,  and  not  being  prepared  to  ass^l  the 
allied  ai'my  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  beliind  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  detached  a  part  of  his  army  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check,  and  sent  General  Keveohuller,  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  invade  and  take  possession  of  Bavaria,  now 
nearly  emptied  of  its  troops.  By  very  sagacioHS  movements 
the  general  soon  became  master  of  aU  the  defiles  of  the 
Bavarian  mountains.  Ha  then  pressed  forward,  overcoming 
all  opposition,  and  in  triumph  entered  Munich,  the  capiUl  of 
Bavai-ia,  the  very  day  Cbailes  was  chosen  emperor.  Thus 
the  elector,  as  he  received  the  imperial  ciown,  dropped  his 
own  hereditary  estates  from  his  hand. 

This  triumph  of  the  queen's  arms  alarmed  Frederic  of 
Pru^a.  He  reposed  as  little  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
the  Austrian  court  as  they  i-eposed  in  hira.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  queen,  thus  victorious,  rtould  march  her  triumphant 
battalions  into  Silesia  and  regain  the  lost  duchy.  He  conse- 
quently, in  total  disregard  of  his  treaty,  and  without  troubling 
himself  to  make  any  declaration  of  war,  resumed  hostilities. 
He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  hia  old  rival,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  now  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Emperor  of  Germany, 
Receiving  irom  the  emperor  large  accessions  of  territory, 
Frederic  devoted  his  purse  and  army  to  the  allies.  His 
armies  were  immediately  in  motion.  They  oveiran  Moravia, 
and  were  soon  in  possession  of  all  of  its  most  iraport;int 
fortresses.     All  the  energies  of  Fi-ederic  were   consecriitvd 
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to  any  cause  in  which  he  enlisted.  He  was 
his  activity.  With  no  sense  of  dishonor  in  violating  a 
treaty,  with  no  sense  of  shame  in  conspiring  with  banded 
despots  against  a  youthful  queen,  of  whose  youth,  and  feeble- 
ness and  feminine  nature  they  wished  to  take  advantage  that 
they  might  rob  her  of  her  possessions,  Frederic  rode  from 
camp  to  camp,  from  capital  to  capital,  to  infuse  new  vjcror 
into  the  alliance.  He  visited  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dres- 
den, then  galloped  to  Prague,  then  returned  through  Moravia, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Marching 
vigorously  onward,  he  entered  upper  Austria.  His  hussars 
spread  terror  in  all  diiections,  even  to  the  gates  of  Vi- 
enna. 

The  Hungarian  troops  pressed  forward  in  defense  of  the 
qaeen.  Wide  leagues  of  country  were  desolated  by  war,  as 
all  over  Gennany  the  hostile  battalions  swept  to  and  fro. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  hastened  from  Moravia  for  the  defense 
of  Vienna,  while  detached  portions  of  the  Austrian  army  were 
on  the  rapid  march,  in  all  directions,  to  join  him.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  1742,  the  Austrian  array,  under  the  Duke  of 
Lon-aine,  and  the  Prussian  ai'my  under  Frederic,  encountered 
each  othei-,  in  about  equal  numbers,  at  Chazleau.  Equal  in 
numbers,  equal  hi  skill,  equal  in  bravei-y,  they  fought  with 
equal  success.  After  several  hours  of  awful  carnage,  fourteen 
thousand  eoi'pses  strewed  the  ground.  Seven  thousand  were 
Austrians,  seven  thousand  Prussians.  The  Duke  of  Lon-aine 
retired  fii-st,  leaving  a  thousand  prisonere,  eighteen  pieces  of 
artillery  and  two  standards,  with  the  foe ;  but  be  took  with 
him,  captured  from  the  Prussians,  a  thousand  prisonei's,  four- 
teen cannon,  and  two  standards.  As  the  duke  left  Frederic 
in  possession  of  the  Held,  it  was  considei-ed  a  Prussian  victory. 
But  it  was  a  victory  decisive  of  no  results,  as  each  party 
was  alike  crippled.  Frederic  was  much  disappointed.  He 
had  anticipated  the  annihilation  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
a   triumphant  march  to  Vienna,  where,  in   the   palaces  of 
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the  Amtiian  kings,  Le  intciidod  to  dictate  tormi  to  th«  proi- 
trato  monaruliy. 

Tlie  qneon  liad  effectnallj  clieoked  liU  piogres.,  new  levies 
were  crowding  to  her  aid,  and  it  was  iu  vain  for  Frederic, 
witli  his  diminished  and  exhanstod  regiments,  to  undertake 
an  auaolt  upon  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.     Agai,.  lie  proposed 
terms  of  peace.     He  demanded  all  of  upper  as  well  as  lower 
Silesia,  and   the    county   of  Glati,  containing   nearly   seven 
hundred  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  a  little  over  siity 
thonsand.     Maria  Theresa,  crowded   by  her  other  enem.es 
was  exceedingly  anxious   to  detach  a  foe  .o  powerful  and 
active,  and  she  accordingly  assented  to  the  hard  terms.    Thr. 
new  treaty  was  signed  at  Breslan,  on  the  11th  of  June,  and 
was  soon  ratified  by  both  sovereigns.    The  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  also  included  in  this  treaty  and  retired  from  the  contest 
The  withdrawal  of  these  forces  seemed  to  turn  the  tide  of 
battle  in  favor  of  the  Austrians.     Tlio  troops  from  Hungary 
fought  with  the  most  romantic  devotion.     A  band  of  Croats 
in  the  night  swam  across  a  river,  with  their  Kiber,  in  tbeu- 
mouths,  and  elm.bing  on  each  other's  shoulders,  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  of  Plscck,  and  made  the  garrison  pr.eon- 
e™  of  war.     The  Aastrians,  dispersing  the  allied  French  and 
Bavarians  in   many  sucea.sful  skirmishes,  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  Pra«ne.    With  seventy  thousand  men,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  commenced  the  siege  of  this  capital,  so  renowned  m 
the  melancholy  annals  of  war.     The  sympathies  of  Europe 
began  to   turn  in  fivor   of   Maria  Theresa.     It   became   a 
general  impression,  that  the    preservation   of  the  Austrian 
monarch,  was  essential  to  hold  Franco  in  cheek,  which  colos- 
sal power  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Europe.     Th. 
cabinet  of  England  was  especially  animated  by  this  sentnn.nt, 
and  a  change  in  the  ministry  being  effected,  the  court  of  St. 
James  sent  assurances  to  Vienna  of  their  readiness  to  support 
the  queen  with  the   whole   power   of    the   British   empire. 
Large  suppBos  of  men  and  money  weie  immediately  voted. 
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Sixteen  thousand  men  were  landed  in  Flanders  to  cooperate 
with  the  Austrian  troops.  Holland,  instigated  by  the  example 
of  England,  granted  Maria  Theresa  a  subsidy  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  0orin3.  The  new  Queen  of  Russia,  also, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  adopted  measures 
highly  favorable  to  Austria. 

In  Italy  affairs  took  a  singular  turn  in  favor  of  the 
Austrian  queen.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  ever  ready  to  embark 
his  troops  in  any  enterprise  which  gave  him  promise  of  booty, 
alarmed  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  France  and  Spain,  who 
were  ever  seizing  the  lion's  share  in  all  plundei',  seeing  that 
he  could  not  hope  for  much  advantage  in  his  alliance  with 
them,  proposed  to  the  queen  that  if  she  would  cede  to  him 
ceit^n  of  the  Milanese  provinces,  he  would  march  his  troops 
into  her  camp.  This  was  a  great  gain  for  Maria  Theresa. 
The  Sardinian  troops  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  shut 
out  the  French,  daring  the  whole  campaign,  from  entering 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  Sardinian  king,  with  another 
portion  of  his  army,  mded  by  the  Austrian  troops,  overran 
the  whole  duchy  of  Modena,  and  drove  out  the  Spaniards, 
The  English  fleet  in  the  Mediteri'anean  cooperated  in  this 
important  measure.  By  the  threat  of  a  bombardment  they 
compelled  the  King  of  Naples  to  withdraw  from  the  French 
and  Spanish  alliance.  Thus  Austria  ag^n  planted  her  foot  in 
Italy.  This  extraordinaiy  and  unanticipated  success  created 
the  utmost  joy  and  exultation  m  Vienna.  The  despondency 
of  the  French  court  was  coiieipondingly  great.  A  few 
months  had  totally  changed  the  aipett  of  affiuni.  The  allied 
troops  were  rapidly  melting  away,  with  none  to  fill  up  the 
dwindling  ranks.  The  proud  army  which  had  swept  over 
Germany,  defying  all  opposition,  was  now  cooped  up  within 
the  walls  of  Prague,  beleaguered  by  a  foe  whom  victory  had 
rendered  sanguine.  The  new  emperor,  claiming  the  crown 
of  Austria,  had  lost  his  own  toi'ritory  of  Bavaria ;  and  the 
capital  of  Bohemia,   where   he   had  so  recently   been    en- 
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throned,  was  hourly  in  peri!  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
foes. 

Under  these  cireumstanees  the  hopes  of  the  Duke  ot 
Bavaria  sank  rapidly  into  despair.  The  hour  of  disaster  re- 
vealed a  meanness  of  spirit  wiiich  prosperity  had  not  devel- 
oped. He  sue<i  for  peace,  writing  a  dishonorable  and  cringing 
letter,  in  which  he  protested  that  he  was  not  to  blame  lor 
the  war,  but  that  the  whole  guilt  rested  upon  the  French 
court,  which  had  inveigled  him  to  present  bis  claim  and  com- 
mence hostilities.  Maria  Theresa  made  no  other  reply  to  this 
humiliating  epistle  than  to  publish  it,  and  give  it  a  wide  cir- 
culation throughout  Europe.  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  French 
minister  of  state,  indignant  at  this  breach  of  confidence,  sent 
to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  a  remonstrance  and  a  counter  state- 
ment.    This  paper  also  the  queen  gave  to  the  public. 

Marshal  Belleisle  was  in  command  of  the  Fi'ench  and 
Bavarian  troops,  which  were  besieged  in  Prague.  The  foi-ce 
rapidly  gathering  around  him  was  such  as  to  render  retreat 
impossible.  The  city  was  unprepared  for  a  siege,  and  famine 
soon  began  to  stare  the  citizens  and  garrison  in  the  face. 
The  marshal,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  offered  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  and  march  out  of  Bohemia,  if  he  could  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested,  with  arms,  artillery  and  baggage. 
The  Dake  of  Lorraine,  to  avoid  a  battle  which  would  be 
rendered  eangninaiy  through  despair,  was  ready  and  even 
anxious  to  assent  to  these  terms.  His  leading  generals  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  as  they  wished  to  avoid  a  needless 
effusion  of  blood. 

The  offered  terms  of  capitulation  were  sent  to  Maria 
Theresa.  She  rejected  them  with  disdain.  She  displayed  a 
revengeful  spirit,  natural,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  which  reflects  but  Httle  honor  upon  her  character. 

"I  will  not,"  she  replied,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court ;  "  I  will  not  grant  any  capitulation  to  the  French 
army.     I  will  listen  to  no  terms,  to  no  propositioji  from  Car- 
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dinal  Pleury.  I  am  astonished  tliat  he  should  come  to  me 
now  with  proposals  for  peacQ ;  /te  who  endeavored  to  excite 
all  the  princes  of  Geniiany  to  crush  me,  I  have  acted  with 
too  much  condescension  to  the  court  of  France,  Compelled 
bj  the  necessities  of  my  situation  I  debased  my  royal  dignity 
by  wnting  to  the  cardinal  in  terms  which  would  have  soft- 
ened the  most  obdurate  rock.  He  insolently  rejected  my 
entreaties  ;  and  the  only  answer  I  obtained  was  tiiat  his  most 
Christian  majesty  had  contracted  engagements  which  he 
could  not  violate,  I  can  prove,  by  documents  now  in  my 
possession,  that  the  French  eiideavoi-ed  to  excite  sedition 
even  in  the  heart  of  my  dominions ;  that  they  attempted  to 
overtui'n  the  fundamental  lavvs  of  the  empire,  and  to  set  all 
Germany  in  a  flame,  I  will  transmit  these  proofs  to  posterity 
as  a  warning  to  the  empire." 

The  ambition  of  Mai-ia  Theresa  was  now  greatly  roaeed. 
She  resolved  to  retain  the  whole  of  Bavaria  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  elector.  The  duchy  of  Lorriune,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  her  husband,  was  immediately  to  be  in- 
vaded and  restored  to  the  empire.  The  dominions  which  had 
been  torn  from  her  father  in  Italy  were  to  be  reannexed  to 
the  Austrian  crown,  and  Alsaeo  upon  the  Rhine  is-as  to  be  re- 
claimed. Thus,  far  from  being  now  satisfied  with  the  posses- 
sions she  had  inherited  from  her  father  1  e  1  ole  so  1  was 
roused,  in  these  hours  of  triumph,  to  conq  e  ■tst  cce  ons 
for  her  domains.  She  dreamed  only  of  conquest  tnd  n  her 
elation  parceled  out  the  dominions  of  F  •»  ce  and  Ba  ina 
as  liberally  and  as  unscrupulously  as  thej  hii  di\  ded  an  ong 
themselves  the  domain  of  the  house  of  A    t    i 

The  French,  alarmed,  m.ide  a  greit  efto  t  to  lelevt 
Prague.  An  ai-my,  which  on  its  march  was  ncreasel  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  was  sent  six  hundred  miles  to  cross 
rivers,  to  penetrate  defiles  of  mountains  crowded  with  hostile 
troops,  that  they  might  rescue  Prague  and  its  garrison  from 
the  besiegers.      With  consummate  skill  and  energy  this  criti- 
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cal  movement  was  directed  by  General  Mallebois.  Tlio 
garrison  of  tlie  city  wei-e  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  The 
treoclies  were  open  and  tlie  siego  was  poshed  with  great  vigi- 
lance. All  within  the  walla  of  the  beleaguered  city  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  eufferiiig.  Horse  flesh  was  considered  a 
delicacy  which  was  reserved  for  the  sick.  The  French  made 
sally  after  sally  to  spike  the  gnns  which  were  battering  down 
the  walls.  As  Mallebois,  with  his  powerful  reenforcement, 
drew  near,  their  courage  rose.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  be- 
came increasingly  anxious  to  secure  the  capitulation  before 
the  arrival  of  the  army  of  relief,  and  proposed  a  conference 
to  decide  upon  terms,  whicli  should  be  transmitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Paris.  But  the  im- 
perious Austrian  queen,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  this  move- 
ment, quite  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  censured  as  severely  as  she  would  any  coi-poral  in  the 
army,  issued  orders  prohibiting,  peremptorily,  any  such  con- 
ference. 

"  I  will  not  suffer,"  she  snid  "  any  council  to  be  held  in 
the  army.  From  Vienna  alone  are  orders  to  be  received.  I 
disavow  and  forbid  all  such  proceedings,  let  the  blame  JaU 
where  it  may." 

She  knew  full  well  that  it  waa  her  husband  who  had  pro- 
posed this  plan ;  and  he  knew,  and  all  Austria  knew,  that  it 
was  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  who  was  thus  severely  and  pub- 
licly reprimanded.  But  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  waa 
often  reminded  that  he  was  but  the  subject  of  the  queen.  So 
peremptory  a  mandate  admitted  of  no  compromise.  The 
Austrians  plied  their  batteries  with  new  vigor,  the  wan  and 
skeleton  soldiers  fought  perseveringly  at  their  embrasures ; 
and  the  battalions  of  Mallebois,  by  forced  marches,  pressed 
on  through  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  to  the  eventful  arena. 
A  division  of  the  Austrian  army  was  dispatched  to  the  passes 
of  Satz  and  Caden,  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
French  to  thread,  in  approaching  I'j-agiif.     The  troops  ot 
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Maliebois,  when  they  an-ived  at  these  deliles,  were  so  ex- 
liausted  by  tlieii-  long  and  forced  marches,  that  they  .were  in- 
capable of  forcing  their  way  against  the  opposition  they  en- 
coiinteied  in  the  passes  of.the  mountains.  After  a  severe 
straggle,  Malleboia  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  design  of 
relieving  Prague,  and  storms  of  snow  beginning  to  incumber 
hia  path,  he  retired  acrosa  the  Danube,  and  throwing  up  an 
intrenched  camp,  established  himself  in  winter  quarters.  The 
Austrian  division,  thus  successful,  returned  to  Prague,  and  the 
blockade  was  resumed,  Thei'c  seemed  to  ho  now  no  hope 
for  the  French,  and  their  unconditional  suri-ender  was  hourly 
expected,  Affiiii's  were  in  this  state,  when  Europe  was 
astounded  by  the  report  that  the  French  general,  Belleisle, 
with  a  force  of  eleven  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
hoi-se,  bad  effected  Iiis  escape  from  the  battered  walls  of  the 
city  and  was  in  successful  retre:\t. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  freezing  blasts  swept  the  fields.  The  besiegers 
were  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  protection  of  their  huts. 
Tailing  advantage  of  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  Belleisle  formed 
[lis  whole  force  into  a  single  eoiuimi,  and,  leaving  beliind  him 
his  sick  and  wounded,  and  every  unnecessary  incumbrance, 
marched  noiselessly  but  rapidly  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.  He  took  with  him  but  tbirty  cannon  and  provisions  for 
twelve  days.  It  was  a  heroic  but  an  awful  retreat.  The 
army,  already  exhausted  and  emaciate  by  famine,  toiled  on 
over  moi'asses,  through  forests,  over  mountains,  facing  froat 
and  wind  and  snow,  and  occa^iionally  fighting  their  way 
against  their  foes,  until  on  the  tivclfth  day  tiioy  reached  Egra 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  east  from  Prague. 

Their  sufferings  were  fearful;  They  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  frozen  bread,  and  at  night  they  sought  repose,  tentlesa, 
and  npon  the  drifted  snow.  The  whole  distance  was  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  the  d«i.l.    Each  moniiiifi  mounds  of  frozen 
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corpses  indicated  tlie  places  of  the  night's  bivouac.  Twelve 
Liindred  perished  during  tiiis  dreadful  niareh.  Of  those  who 
survived,  many,  at  Egra,  were  obliged  to  undergo  the  ampu- 
tation of  their  frozen  limbs.  Genera!  Belleislo  himself,  duilng 
the  whole  retreat,  was  siiffering  fi'om  such  a  severe  attack  ot 
rheumatism,  that  he  was  unable  either  to  walk  or  ride.  Ilis 
mind,  however,  was  full  of  vigor  and  his  energies  unabated. 
Carried  in  a  sedan  chair  he  reconnoitred  the  way,  pointed  out 
the  roads,  visited  eveiy  part  of  the  extended  line  of  march, 
encouraged  the  fiiinting  troops,  and  superintended  all  the  mi- 
nuteat  details  of  the  retreat,  "Notwithstanding  the  losses 
of  hia  army,"  it  is  recorded,  "  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  pre- 
serving the  flower  of  the  French  forces,  of  saving  every 
cannon  which  bore  the  arms  of  his  master,  and  of  not  leaving 
the  smallest  trophy  to  gi'ace  the  triuhiph  of  the  enemy." 

In  the  citadel  of  Prague,  Belleisle  had  left  six  thousand 
troops,  to  prevent  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  The 
Piince  Sobouitz,  now  iu  command  of  the  besieging  force, 
mortified  and  initated  by  the  escape,  sent  a  summons  to  the 
garrison  demanding  its  immediate  and  unconditional  surren- 
der, Chevert,  the  gallant  commander,  replied  to  the  officer 
who  brought  the  summons, — 

"  Tell  the  prince  that  if  he  will  not  grant  mo  the  honors 
of  war,  I  will  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Prague,  and  bury 
myself  under  its  ruins," 

The  destruction  of  Prague,  with  all  its  treasures  of  archi- 
tecturfe  and  art,  was  too  serious  a  calamity  to  be  hazarded. 
Chevert  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 
with  his  division  ho  soon  rejoined  the  army  at  Egra.  Maria 
Theresa  was  exceedingly  chagrined  by  the  escapo  of  the 
French,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  her  palace  she  gave  vent  to 
the  bitterness  of  hei-  anguish.  In  public,  however,  she  assumed 
an  attitude  of  triumph  and  great  exultation  in  view  of  the 
recovery  of  Prague.  She  celebrated  the  event  by  magnificent 
entertainments.      In   imitation    of  the   Olympic   games,  she 
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established  chariot  races,  in  which  ladies  alone  were  the  com- 
petitoi-s,  and  even  condescended  herself,  with  her  sister,  to 
enter  the  lists. 

AU  Bohemia,  excepting  Egra,  was  now  reclaimed.  Early 
in  the  spring  Maria  Theresa  visited  Prague,  where,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1H3,  with  great  splendor  she  was  crowned 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  General  Bellcisle,  leaving  a  small  garri- 
son at  Egra,  with  the  remnant  of  liis  force  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  returned  to  France.  He  had  entered  Germany  a  few 
months  before,  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men.  He  retired  a  fugitive  with  eight  thousand  men  in  hia 
train,  ragged,  emaciate  and  mutilated. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

MARIA    THERESA. 


FBAOa—lSDlGSiTIOK  Or  UABli  Thehbsa. 

THE  cause  of  Maria  Tiiei'eaa,  at  the  com  men  cement  of  the 
year  1743,  was  triumphant  all  over  her  widely  extended 
domains.  Russia  was  cordial  in  friendship.  Holland,  in  token 
of  hostility  to  France,  sent  the  queen  an  efficient  loan  of  ms 
thousand  men,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  field.  The  King 
of  Sardinia,  grateful  for  his  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  provinces  in  Italy,  and  conscious  that  he  could 
retain  those  spoils  only  hy  the  aid  of  Austria,  sent  to  the 
queen,  in  addition  to  the  cooperation  of  his  armies,  a  gift  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  England,  also,  still  anxious  to  check  the 
growth  of  France,  continued  her  suhaidy  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  and  also  with  both  fleet  and  army  contributed  very  effi- 
cient military  dd.  The  whole  force  of  Austria  was  now 
turned  against  France.  The  French  were  speedily  driven 
from  Bavaria;  and  Munich,  the  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians.  The  emperor,  in  extreme  dejection,  unable  to 
present  any  front  of  resistance,  sent  to  the  queen  entreating  a 
treaty  of  neutrality,  offering  to  withdraw  all   claims  to  the 
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AuBti'ian  succession,  and  eonsenling  to  leave  his  Bavarian 
realm  in  tlie  hands  of  Maria  Tlieresa  uotil  a  genera!  peao_Q. 
The  emperor,  thus  humiliated  and  Btiipped  of  all  his  terri- 
tories, retii'ed  to  Fi'ankfort. 

On  the  7tli  of  September  Egra  was  captured,  and  the 
queen  was  placed  in  possession  of  all  her  hereditary  domains. 
The  wonderful  firmness  and  energy  which  she  had  displayed, 
and  the  consummate  wisdom  with  which  she  had  conceived 
and  executed  her  measures,  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
In  Vienna,  and  throughout  all  the  Statesof  Austria,  her  popu- 
larity was  unbounded.  After  the  battle  of  Dcttingen,  in  which 
her  troops  gained  a  decisive  victory,  as  the  queen  was  return- 
ing to  Vienna  from  a  watei-  excursion,  she  found  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  for  nine  miles,  crowded  with  her  i-ejoicing  sub- 
jects. In  triumph  she  was  escorted  into  the  capital,  greeted 
by  every  demonstration  of  the  most  enthusiastic  joy. 

Austria  and  England  were  now  prepared  to  mature  their 
plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  Franco.  The  commissioners 
met  at  Hanau,  a  small  fortified  town,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Frankfoit.  They  met,  howevei-,  only  to  quarrel  fiercely. 
Austrian  and  English  pride  clashed  in  instant  collision.  Lord 
Stall-,  imperious  and  irritable,  regarded  the  Austrians  as  out- 
side barbarians  whom  England  was  feeding,  clothing  and  pro- 
tecting. The  Austrian  ofBcera  I'egarded  the  English  as  re- 
mote islanders  from  whom  they  had  hired  money  and  men. 
The  Austrians  were  amajzed  at  the  impudence  of  the  English 
in  assuming  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  British  officers  were 
equally  astounded  that  the  Austrians  should  presume  to  take 
the  lead.  No  plan  of  cooperation  could  be  agreed  upon,  and 
the  conference  broke  up  in  confusion. 

The  queen,  whose  heait  was  still  fixed  upon  the  elevation 
of  her.  husband  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  was  anxious  to 
depose  the  emperor.  But  England  was  no  more  willing  to 
see  Austria  dominant  over  Europe  than  to  see  France  lhu« 
powerful.      Maria  Tlipi'esa  was  now  in  posiipssion  of  nil  her 
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vast  ancestral  domains,  and  England  judged  that  it  would 
endanger  the  balance  of  power  to  place  upon  tbe  brow  ol 
her  husband  the  imperial  ci'own.  The  British  cabinet  con- 
sequently espoused  the  cause  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
entered  into  a  private  arrangement  with  him,  agreemg  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  emperor,  and  to  give  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion that  he  might  suitably  support  the  dignity  of  his  station. 
The  wealth  of  England  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  fur 
lialf  the  monarclis  of  Europe  Lave,  at  one  time  or  other,  been 
fed  and  clothed  from  her  treasury.  George  II.  contracted  to 
pay  the  emperoi-,  within  forty  days,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  constrain  the  queen 
of  Austria  to  acknowledge  his  title. 

Maria  Theresa  had  promised  the  King  of  Sardinia  large  ac- 
cessions of  ten-itory  in  Italy,  as  the  price  for  his  cooperation. 
But  now,  having  acquired  those  Italian  levtitoi'ies,  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly rehictant  to  pavt  with  any  one  of  them,  and  very 
dishonorably  evaded,  by  every  possible  pretense,  the  fullill- 
ment  of  her  agreement.  The  queen  considered  herself  now 
so  strong  that  she  was  not  anxious  to  preserve  the  alliance 
of  Sardinia.  She  thought  her  Italian  possessions  secure,  even 
in  case  of  the  defection  of  the  Sardinian  king,  Sardinia  ap- 
pealed to  England,  as  one  of  the  allies,  to  interpose  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  To  the  remonstrance  of  England  the 
queen  peevishly  replied, 

"It  is  the  policy  of  England  to  lead  me  fiom  one  sacri- 
fice to  another.  I  am  expected  to  expose  my  troops  for  no 
other  end  than  voluntarily  to  strip  myself  of  my  possessions. 
Should  the  cession  of  the  Italian  provinces,  which  the  King  of 
Sardinia  claims,  bo  extorted  fi'om  me,  what  remains  in  Italy 
will  not  bo  worth  defending,  and  the  only  alternative  left  is 
that  of  being  stripped  either  by  England  or  France." 

While  the  queen  was  not  willing  to  give  as  much  as  sho 
had  agreed  to  bestow,  the  greedy  King  of  Sardinia  was  grasj)- 
tng  at  more  than  she  had  promised.     At  last  the  king,  in  a 
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rage  threatened,  that  if  she  did  not  immediately  comply  with 
his  demanda,  he  would  unite  with  France  and  Spain  and  the 
emperor  against  Austria.  This  angry  menace  brought  tlio 
queen  to  terms  and  rticlea  of  agreement  satisfactory  to  Sar- 
dinia we  e  el  D  ing  the  whole  of  this  summer  of  1?43, 
though  la  ge  a  a  ere  continually  in  motion,  and  there 
were  many  san  ma  y  battles,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  were 
destroy  J  and  o  fi  -itlon,  death  and  woe  were  sent  to  ten 
thousand  homes,  noihmg  effectoal  was  accomplished  by  either 
party.  The  strife  did  not  cease  until  winter  drove  the  weary 
combatants  to  their  retreats. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  possessions  ag^net  the 
Fi-ench  and  Spanish,  the  queen  agreed  to  maintain  in  Italy  au 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  be  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  of  Sardini.i,  who  M'3S  to  add  to  them  an 
army  of  forty-iive  thousand,  England,  with  characteristic 
prodigality,  voted  a  million  of  dollara  annually,  to  aid  in  the 
payment  of  these  troops.  It  was  the  object  of  England,  to 
prevent  Franco  from  strengthening  herself  by  Italian  posses- 
sions. The  cabinet  of  St,  James  took  such  an  interest  in  thia 
treaty  that,  to  secure  its  enactment,  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  down,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
subsidy.  England  also  agreed  to  maintsun  a  strong  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  co6pei-ate  with  Sardinia  and  Austria. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  war,  the  usual  dramas  of  domestic 
life  moved  on.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  had  long  been 
ardently  attached  to  Maiy  Aime,  younger  sister  of  Maria 
Theresa.  The  young  prince  had  greatly  signalized  himself  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Their  nuptials  were  attended  in  Vienna 
with  great  splendor  and  rejoicings.  It  was  a  union  of  loving 
hearts.  Charles  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
Austrian  Netheilands.  One  short  and  happy  year  passed 
away,  when  Mary  Anne,  in  the  sorrows  of  child-birth,  bieathed 
her  last. 

The  winter  was  passed  by  all  parties  in  making  the  most 
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vigorous  preparations  for  a  new  campaign.  Englan.I  an.l 
France  were  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  bitterly  irritated 
against  each  oliier.  Hitherto  they  had  acted  as  aiixUiai'ies  for 
other  parties.  Now  they  summoned  all  their  energies,  and 
became  principals  in  the  conflict.  France  issued  a  formal  d<.'0- 
laration  of  war  agmnat  England  and  Austria,  raised  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  debauched  king  him- 
self; Louis  XV.,  left  his  Pare  Aux  Gerfs  aud  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Marshal  Saxe  was  the  active  com- 
mander. He  was  provided  with  a  train  of  artillery  supeiior 
to  any  which  had  evei-  before  appeared  on  any  field.  Enter- 
ing the  Netherlands  he  swept  all  opposition  before  him. 

The  French  department  of  Alsace,  upon  the  Rhine,  em- 
braced over  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  teriilory,  and  con- 
tained a  population  of  about  a  million.  While  Marshal  Saxe 
was  ravaging  the  Netherlands,  an  Austi-ian  army,  sixty  tiioii- 
Hand  strong,  crossed  the  Rhino,  like  a  torrent  burst  into 
Alsace,  and  spread  equal  ravages  through  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  France.  Bombardment  echoed  to  bombardment ; 
conflagration  blazed  in  response  to  conflagration;  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  widow,  and  the  moans  of  the  oi-phan  ii-hidi 
rose  from  the  marshes  of  Burgundy,  were  reechoed  in  an  un- 
dying wail  along  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine. 

The  King  of  France,  alarmed  by  the  progress  which  the 
Austrians  were  making  in  his  own  territories,  ordered  thirty 
thousand  troops,  from  the-  army  in  the  Netherlands,  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  protection  of  Alsace.  Again  the  tide  was 
turning  against  Mai-ia  Theresa.  She  had  become  so  arrogant 
and  exacting,  that  she  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  nearly 
all  the  empire.  She  persistently  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
emperor,  who,  beyond  all  dispute,  was  legally  elected;  she 
treated  the  diet  contemptuously  ;  she  did  not  disguise  her  de- 
termination  to,  hold  Bavaria  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  to 
annex  it  to  Austria  ;  she  had  compelled  the  Bavarians  to  t.ike 
liie  oath  of  allegiance  to  her ;  she  was  avowedly  medititting 
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gigantic  projects  in  the  conquest  of  France  and  luly ;  and  it 
w!is  very  evident  that  she  was  matuving  her  plans  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Silesia.  Such  inordinate  arahition  alai'med  all 
the  neighboring  courts.  Frederic  of  Prussia  was  particularly 
alai™ed  lest  he  should  lose  Silesia.  With  his  accustomed 
energy  he  again  drew  his  sword  against  the  queen,  and  became 
the  soul  of  a  new  confederacy  which  combined  many  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  whom  the  haughty  queen  had  treated 
with  so  much  indignity.  In  this  new  league,  formed  by 
Frederic,  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  King  of  Sweden  were 
bronght  into  the  field  against  Maria  Tlieresa.  All  this  was 
effected  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  the  queen  had  no  in- 
timation of  her  danger  until  tlie  troops  were  in  motion. 
Frederic  published  a  manifesto  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
took  up  arms  "  to  restore  to  the  German  empire  its  liberty,  to 
the  emperor  hia  dignity,  and  to  Europe  repose." 

With  his  strong  army  he  burst  into  Bohemia,  now  drained 
of  its  troops  to  meet  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the 
Rhine.  With  a  lion's  tread,  brushing  all  opposition  away,  he 
advanced  to  Prague.  The  capital  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  the  garrison  of  fifteen  thousand  troops  became  prisoners 
of  war.  Neai'ly  all  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  his 
hands.  Establishing  garrisons  at  Tabor,  Budweiss,  Fi'auen- 
berg,  and  other  important  posts,  he  then  made  an  irruption 
into  Bavaria,  scattered  the  Austrian  troops  in  all  directions, 
entered  Munich  in  triumph,  and  reinstated  the  emperor  in  the 
possession  of  his  capital  and  his  duchy.  Such  are  the  fortunes 
of  war.  The  queen  heard  these  tidings  of  accumulated  dis- 
aster in  dismay.  In  a  few  weeks  of  a  summer's  campaign, 
■when  she  supposed  that  Europe  was  almost  a  suppliant  at  her 
feet,  she  found  herself  deprived  of  the  Netherlands,  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown, 
and  of  the  electorate  of  Bavaria, 

But  the  resolution  and  energy  of  the  qaoen  remained 
indomitable.     Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic  were  fairly  pitted 
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against  each  other.  It  waa  Greek  meeting  Greek.  The 
queen  immediately  recalled  the  army  from  Alsace,  and  in 
person  replied  to  Presburg,  where  she  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles.  In  accordance  witii  an  ancient  custom, 
a  blood-red  flag  waved  from  all  the  castles  io  the  kingdom, 
summoning  the  people  to  a  levy  en  masse,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  to  a  general  insurrection.  An  array  of  nearly  eighty 
thousand  men  was  almost  instantly  raised.  A  cotemporary 
historian,  speaking  of  this  event,  says; 

"This  amazing  unanimity  of  a  people  so  divided  amongst 
themselves  as  the  Hungarians,  especially  in  point  of  religion, 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  address  of  Maria  Theresa,  who 
seemed  to  possess  one  part  of  the  character  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  that  of  making  every  man  about  her  a  hero." 

Prince  Charles  re-crossed  the  Rhine,  and,  by  a  vigorous 
march  through  Snabia,  returned  to  Bohemia.  By  sui-prise, 
with  a  vastly  superior  force,  he  ass^ied  the  fortresses  gaJ-risoned 
by  the  Prussian  troops,  gradually  took  one  after  another,  and 
ere  long  drove  the  Prussians,  with  vast  slaughter,  out  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  Though  disaster,  in  this  campsugn,  followed 
the  banners  of  Maria  Theresa  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy, 
she  forgot  those  reverses  in  exultation  at  the  discomfiture  of 
her  gi-eat  rival  Frederic.  She  had  recovered  Bohemia,  and 
was  now  sanguine  that  she  soon  would  regain  Silesia,  the  loss 
of  which  province  ever  weighed  heavily  upon  her  heart.  But 
in  her  character  woman's  weakness  was  allied  with  woman's 
determination.  She  ims^ined  that  she  could  rouse  tho  chiv- 
alry of  her  allies  as  easily  as  that  of  the  Hungarian  barons, 
and  that  foreign  courts,  forgetful  of  their  own  grasping  am- 
bition, would  place  themselves  as  pliant  instruments  in  her 
hands. 

In  this  posture  of  affiiirs,  the  hand  of  Providence  was  again 
interposed,  in  an  event  which  removed  from  the  path  of  the 
queen  a  serious  obstacle,  and  opened  to  her  aspirinjr  mind 
new  visions  of  grandeur.     The   Emperor    Charles  VIT.,  an 
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amiable  man,  of  moderate  abilities,  was  quite  crusbed  in  spirit 
by  the  calatnitiea  accumulating  upon  him.  Though  he  had 
regained  hia  capital,  he  was  in  hourly  perii  of  being  drivea 
from  it  again.  Anguish  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that,  pale 
and  wan,  he  was  thrown  upon  a  sick  bed.  While  in  this 
state  he  was  very  injudiciously  informed  of  a  great  defeat 
which  his  ti-oops  had  encountered.  It  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  emperor.  He  moaned,  turned  over  in  his  bed,  and  died, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1745. 

The  imperial  crown  was  thus  thrown  down  among  the 
oombatauts,  and  a  scramble  ensued  for  its  possession  sach  as 
Europe  had  never  witnessed  before.  Every  coni-t  was  agi- 
tated, and  the  combinations  of  intrigue  were  as  innumerable 
as  were  the  aspirants  for  tbe  crown.  The  spring  of  1745 
opened  with  clouds  of  wai-  darkening  every  quarter  of  the 
horizon,  England  opened  tbe  campaign  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands,  her  whole  object  now  being  to  humble  France. 
Maria  Theresa  remained  uncompromising  in  her  disposition  to 
relinquish  nothing  and  to  grasp  every  thing.  The  cabinet  of 
England,  with  far  higher  views  of  policy,  were  anxious  to  de- 
tach some  of  the  numerous  foes  combined  against  Austria ; 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  queen  to  make  the 
slightest  abatement  of  lier  desires.  She  had  set  her  heart 
upon  annexing  all  of  Bavaria  to  her  realms.  That  immense 
duchy,  now  a  kingdom,  was  about  tbo  size  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  containing  over  thirty  thousand  square  miles. 
Its  population  amounted  to  about  four  millions.  The  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.,  who  was  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
transmitted  tbe  sovereignty  of  this  realm  to  his  son,  Maxi. 
milian  Joseph. 

Maximilian  was  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  strife.  He 
agreed  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  Austrian  succession,  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  queen's  title,  to  dismiss  the 
auxiliary  troops,  and  to  give  his  electoral  vote  to  the  Duke  of 
Lori'aine  for  emperor.     But  so  eager  was  the  quceq  to  grasp 
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the  Bavarian  dominions,  that  it  waa  with  the  utmost  diiiionlty 
that  England  could  induce  hci-  to  accede  even  to  these  terms. 
It  la  Immiliating  to  record  the  readiness  of  these  old 
monavchiea  to  sell  themselves  and  their  ai-raies  to  any  caose 
■which  would  pay  the  price  demanded.  For  seven  hundred 
.ind  fifty  tliousand  dollars  England  purchased  the  alliance  of 
Poland,  and  her  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Before  the 
treaty  was  formally  ratified,  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  died, 
and  there  were  indications  that  Bavaria  would  withdraw  from 
the  French  alliance.  This  alarmed  the  French  ministry,  and 
they  immediately  ofiered  Poland  a  larger  sum  than  England 
had  proffered,  to  send  her  army  to  the  French  camp.  The 
bargain  was  on  the  point  of  being  settled,  when  England  and 
Austi-ia  again  ruslied  in,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Augustus 
that  they  intended  to  chastise  the  King  of  Prussia  thoroughly, 
and  that  if  Poland  would  help  them,  Poland  sliould  be  re- 
warded with  generous  slices  of  the  Prussian  teri-itory.  This 
was  a  resistless  bribe,  and  the  Polish  bnnneis  were  borne  in 
the  train  of  the  Austrian  alliance. 

The  Duke  of  Lori'aine  was  much  annoyed  by  the  imperial 
assumption  of  his  wife.  Slie  was  anxioas  to  secure  for  bim 
the  crown  of  Germany,  as  adding  to  ber  power  and  grandeur. 
But  Francis  was  still  more  anxious  to  attain  tliat  dignity,  as 
his  position  in  the  court,  as  merely  tlie  docile  subject  of  his 
wife,  the  queen,  was  exceedingly  humiliating.  The  spring  of 
1745  found  all  parties  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  fight. 
The  drama  was  opened  by  the  terrible  battle  of  Fontenoy 
in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  11th  of  May  eighty  thousand 
French  met  the  A  stna  all  ed  army  of  fifty  thousand.  After 
a  few  bo  rs  of  t  he  slau  hter  the  allies  relroated,  leaving 
the  French  josse  on  ot  the  field.  In  Italy,  also,  the  tide 
of  war  set  aga  st  the  q  c  n  The  French  and  Spaniards 
poured  an  am  j  ot  •'e  enty  tl  o  sand  men  over  the  Alps  into 
Italy.  The  i  een  even  th  tl  e  aid  of  Sardinia,  had  no  force 
capable   of  t         tl  He   aUies  swept   the  country. 
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The  King  of  Sardinia  was  driven  beliind  tlio  walls  of  his  capi- 
tal. In  this  one  short  campaign  Toitona,  Placentia,  Paitna, 
Pavia,  Cazale  and  Aste  were  wrested  fVoni  the  Austrians,  and 
the  citadels  of  Alexandria  and  Milan  were  blockaded. 

The  queen  had  weakened  her  armies  both  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Italy  that  she  migh  accumulate  a  force  sufficient  to 
recover  Silesia,  and  to  crush,  if  possible,  her  great  antagonist 
Frederic.  Maria  Theresa  was  greatly  elated  by  her  success 
in  driving  the  Prussians  from  Bavaria,  and  Frederic  was 
mortified  and  iiritaled  by  this  first  defeat  of  his  arms.  Thus 
animated,  the  one  by  hope,  the  other  by  vengeance,  Maria  and 
Frederic  gathered  all  their  resources  for  a  trial  of  strength 
on  the  plains  of  Sileaa.  France,  fully  occupied  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  Italy,  could  render  Frederic  no  assistance.  His 
prospects  began  to  look  dark.  War  had  made  sad  ravages  in 
his  army,  and  he  found  much  difficalty  in  filling  up  his  wasted 
battalions.  His  treasury  was  exhausted.  Still  the  indomita^ 
ble  monarch  indulged  in  no  emotions  of  dejection. 

Each  party  was  fully  aware  of  the  vigilance  and  energy 
of  its  antagonist.  Thek  forces  were  early  in  the  field.  The 
month  of  April  was  passed  in  stratagems  and  skirmishes,  each 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  obtam  some  advantage  over  the  other 
in  position  or  combinations.  Early  in  May  tliere  was  a  pretty 
severe  conflict,  in  which  the  Prussians  gained  the  advantage. 
They  feigned,  however,  dejection  and  alarm,  and  apparently 
commenced  a  retreat.  The  Austrians,  emboldened  by  this 
subterfuge,  pursued  them  with  indiscreet  haste.  Prince 
Charles  pressed  the  retiring  hosts,  and  followed  closely  after 
them  through  the  passes  of  the  moimtams  to  Landshut  and 
Fiiedburg.  Fi-edeiic  fled  as  if  in  a  panic,  throwing  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  his  pui-suei-s,  seeming  only  anxious  to 
gain  the  ramparts  of  Breslau.  Suddenly  the  Prussians 
tui'ned — the  whole  army  being  concentrated  in  columns  of 
cnormoiLS  strength.  They  had  chosen  their  ground  and  their 
hour.     It  was  before  the  break  of  day  on  the  3d  of  June, 
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est  terms,  to  accede  to  the  ovei  tares.  The  queen,  hcuxtver, 
never  dismayed  by  adversity,  still  adhered  to  her  resolve  to 
reconquer  Silesia.  The  English  cabinet,  finding  Maria  The- 
resa deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances  and  entreaties  endeavored 
to  intimidate  her  by  the  threat  of  withdrawinc  the     subs  d  es. 

The  English  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Rol  n  on  w  th  this 
objeet  in  view,  demanded  an  audience  witi  the  queen  The 
interview,  as  he  has  recorded  it,  is  worthy  of  pr  se  vat  on 

"  England,"  said  the  ambassador  to  the  q  een  1  as  this 
year  furnished  five  million,  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollai-s.  The  nation 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  superiority  over  the  allies 
in  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  Silesia.  It  is,  therefore,  indis- 
pensable to  diminish  the  force  of  the  enemy.  France  can  not 
be  detached  from  the  alliance.  Prussia  can  be  and  nmst  be. 
This  concession  England  expects  from  Austria.  What  is  to 
be  done  must  be  done  immediately.  The  King  of  Prussia  can 
not  be  driven  from  Bohemia  this  campaign.  By  making  peace 
with  him,  and  thus  securing  his  voluntary  ivithdrawal,  your 
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majesty  can  staid  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  and  cheek  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  French,  who  now  threaten  tlie  very  ex- 
istence of  England  and  Holland.  If  they  fall,  Austria  must 
inevitably  fall  also.  If  peace  can  be .  made  with  Prnssia 
France  can  be  checked,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  can  be 
chosen  emperor." 

"I  feel  exceedingly  grateful,"  the  queen  replied,  "to  the 
king  and  the  English  nation,  and  am  ready  to  show  it  in  every 
■way  ill  my  power.  Upon  this  matter  I  will  consult  my  minis- 
tei-s  and  acquaint  you  with  my  answer.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  decision,  I  can  not  spare  a  man  from  the  neigbborhood 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  1  need 
them  all  for  the  defense  of  my  person  and  family." 

"  It  is  affirmed,"  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  replied,  "  thai 
seventy  tbonsand  men  are  employed  against  Prussia.  From 
snch  a  force  enoiigb  might  be  spared  to  render  efficient  aid  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Netherlands." 

"  I  can  not  spare  a  man,"  the  queen  abruptly  replied. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  little  touched,  and  with  some  spirit  re- 
ioincd,  "If  your  majesty  can  not  spare  her  troops  for  the 
general  cause,  England  wil!  soon  find  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw her  armies  also,  to  be  employed  at  home." 

This  was  a  home  thrust,  and  the  queen  felt  it,  and  replied, 
"  But  why  may  we  not  as  well  detach  France  from  the  alli- 
ance, as  Prussia  f" 

"  Because  Prussia,"  was  the  reply,  "  can  be  more  easily  in- 
duced to  accede  to  peace,  by  allowing  her  to  retain  what  she 
now  has,  than  France  can  be  induced  to  yield,  by  suiTender- 
ing,  as  she  must,  large  portions  of  her  present  acquisitions." 

"  I  must  have  an  opportunity,"  Maria  Theresa  continued, 
"  to  strike  Prussia  another  blow.  Pi-ince  Charles  has  stili 
enough  men  to  give  battle." 

"  But  should  he  be  the  victor  in  the  battle,"  Sir  Thomas 
replied,  "  Silesia  is  not  conquered.  And  if  the  battle  bo  lost, 
your  majesty  is  well  nigh  ruined." 
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"If  I  had  detei-mined,"  said  tbc  queen,  "to  make  peace 
with  Fi-ederie  to-morrow,  I  would  give  him  battle  to-night. 
But  why  in  such  a  huny  ?  Why  this  inteiTU[)tion  of  opera- 
tions which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despaired  of?  Give  me 
only  to  October,  and  then  you  may  do  as  you  please." 

"  October  will  dose  this  campaign,"  was  the  answer.  "  Our 
affaira  are  going  so  disastrously,  that  unless  we  can  detach 
Prussia,  by  that  time  France  and  Prussia  will  be  able  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  accede." 

"  That  might  be  true,"  the  queen  replied,  tartly,  "  if  I  were 
to  waste  my  time,  as  you  are  urging  me  to  do,  in  mai-chmg 
my  troops  from  Boliemia  to  the  Khine,  and  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Netherlands.  Bat  as  for  my  troops,  I  have  not  a  single 
general  who  would  condescend  to  command  such  merely  ma- 
chin&-y  armies.  As  lor  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  my  broth- 
er, Piincc  Charles,  they  shall  not  thus  degrade  themselves. 
The  great  duke  is  not  so  ambitious  of  an  empty  honor,  much 
less  to  enjoy  it  under  the  patronage  of  Prussia.  You  speak 
of  the  imperial  dignity  !  Is  it  compatible  with  the  loss  of  Si- 
lesia? Gi-eat  God  I  give  me  only  till  October.  I  shall  then 
at  least  be  able  to  secure  better  conditions." 

The  English  ambassador  now  ventured,  in  guarded  phrase, 
but  very  decidvely,  to  inform  the  queen  that  unless  she  could 
accede  to  these  views,  England  would  be  constrdned  to  with- 
draw her  assistance,  and,  making  the  best  terms  she  could  for 
herself  with  tlie  enemy,  leave  Austria  to  fight  her  own  bat- 
tles ;  and  that  England  requested  an  immediate  and  a  specific 
answer.  Even  this  aevlous  menace  did  not  move  the  inflexible 
will  of  the  queen.     She,  with  much  calmness,  replied, 

"It  is  that  I  might,  with  the  utmost  promptness,  attend  to 
this  business,  that  I  have  given  you  so  expeditious  an  audience, 
and  that  I  have  summoned  my  council  to  meet  so  early.  I 
see,  howevei-,  very  clearly,  that  whatever  may  be  my  decisions, 
they  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  measures  which  are  to 
be  adopted  elsewhere." 
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The  queen  coDvened  her  council,  and  then  informed  En- 
gland, m  most  courteous  phrase,  that  she  could  not  accede  to 
the  proposition.  The  Biitish  cabinet  immediately  entered  into 
a  private  arrangement  with  Pmssia,  guai-anteeing  to  Frederic 
the  posseaeion  of  Silesia,  in  consideration  of  Prussia's  agree- 
ment not  to  molest  England's  Hanoverian  possessions. 

Maria  Theresa  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  treaty.  She  sent  peremptory  or  de  re 
to  Prince  Charles  to  ptosecate  hostilities  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
and  with  great  energy  dispatched  re  enforcements  to  his  camp. 
The  Hungarians,  with  their  accustomed  enthusiasm,  flocked  to 
,  the  aid  of  the  queen ;  and  Frederic,  pressed  by  superior  num- 
bers, retreated  fronn  Bohemia  bact  to  Silesia,  pursued  and 
pelted  in  his  turn  by  the  artillery  of  Prince  Charles.  But 
Frederic  soon  turned  upon  his  foes,  who  almost  sun-ounded 
him  with  double  his  own  number  of  men.  His  army  was 
compact  and  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline.  A  scene  erf 
terrible  carnage  ensued,  in  which  the  Austrians,  havuig  lost 
four  thousand  in  killed  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
were  utterly  routed  and  scattered.  The  proud  victor,  gath- 
ering up  his  weakened  battalions,  one  fourth  of  whom  had 
been  either  killed  or  wounded  in  this  short,  fierce  stoi-m  of 
war,  continued  his  retreat  unmolested. 

While  Maria  Theresa,  with  such  almost  superhuman  in- 
flexibihty,  was  pressing  her  own  plans,  the  electoral  diet  of 
Gei-many  was  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  Francis,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  was  chosen  emperor,  with  the  title  of  Francis  I. 
The  queen  was  at  Frankfort  when  the  diet  had  assembled,  and 
was  plying  all  her  energies  in  favor  of  her  husband,  while 
awaiting,  with  intense  solicitude,  the  result  of  the  election. 
Wben  the  choice  was  announced  to  her,  she  stepped  out  upon 
the  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  was  the  first  to  shout,  "  Long 
live  the  emperor,  Francis  1."  The  immense  concourse  assem- 
bled  ui  the  streets  caught  and  reechoed  the  ciy.  This  result 
was  exceedingly  gratiljing  to  the  queen  ;  she  regarded  it  as  a 
20 
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noble  triumph,  adding  to  the  power  aod  the  luster  of  her 
house. 

The  duke,  now  the  emperor,  was  at  Heidelberg,  with  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  The  queen  hastened  to  him 
with  her  congratulations.  Tl)e  emperor,  no  longer  a  submis- 
sive eubjeet,  received  his  queenly  spouse  with  great  dignity  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  The  whole  host  was  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  and  the  queen  rode  between,  bowmg  to  the  regiments 
on  the  right  band  and  the  left,  with  majesty  and  grace  which 
all  admired. 

Though  the  queen's  treasury  was  so  exhausted  that  she  had 
been  compelled  to  melt  the  church  plate  to  pay  her  troops,  she 
was  now  so  elated  that,  regardless  of  the  stonns  of  winter, 
rfie  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  Berlin,  to  chastise  Frederic 
in  his  own  capital,  and  there  recover  long  lost  SUcsia.  But 
Frederic  was  not  thus  to  be  ca.ight  napping.  Informed  of 
the  plan,  he  succeeded  in  sutprising  the  Austrian  army,  and 
dispersed  them  after  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand  men.  The 
queen's  troops,  who  had  entered  Silesia,  were  thus  driven  pell- 
mell  back  to  Bohemia.  The  Prussian  king  then  invaded  Sax- 
ony, drivmg  all  before  him.  He  took  possession  of  the  whole 
electorate,  and  entered  Dresden,  its  capital,  in  triumph.  This 
was  a  terrible  defeat  for  the  queen.  Though  she  had  often 
said  that  she  would  part  with  her  last  garment  before  she 
would  consent  to  the  surrender  of  Silesia,  she  felt  now  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Accepting  the  proffered  mediation  of  England, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1145,  she  signed  the  treaty  of  Dres- 
den, by  which  she  left  Silesia  in  the  hands  of  Frederic.  He 
agreed  to  withdraw  hie  troops  from  Saxony,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge the  impel  lal  title  of  Francis  I. 

England,  in  consequence  of  rebelhon  at  home,  had  been 
CompeUed  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Netherlands  i  and 
France,  adianungwith  great  vigor,  took  fortress  after  for- 
tress, until  nearly  all  of  the  Low  Countries  had  fallen  into  her 
hands.     In  Italy,  however,  the  Austrians  were  successful,  and 
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Maria  Theresa,  liaving  dispatched  thii-ty  thousand  troops  to 
their  aid,  cherished  sanguine  hopes  that  she  might  recover 
Milan  and  Naples,  All  the  belhgerent  powers,  excepting 
Maria  Theresa,  weary  of  the  long  war,  were  anxious  for  peace. 
She,  however,  stili  dung,  with  deathless  tenacity,  to  her  de- 
termination to  recover  Silesia,  and  to  win  provinces  in  Italy, 
England  and  France  were  equally  desirous  to  sheathe  the 
sword.  France  could  only  attack  England  in  the  Netherlands; 
England  oould  only  assail  France  in  her  marine.  They  were 
both  successful.  France  drove  England  from  the  continent ; 
England  drove  France  from  the  ocean. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  endeavors  of  the  allies, 
Maria  Theresa  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  other  powei-s  from  coming  to  any 
accommodation.  All  parties,  consequently,  prepared  for  an- 
other campaign,  Prussia  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, by  which  she  agreed  to  furnish  her  with  thirty  thousand 
troops.  The  queen  made  gigantic  efforts  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  Netherlands.  England  and  HoUaod  voted  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  each.  The  queen  furnished  sixty  thousand  ; 
makmg  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  to  oper- 
ate in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time  the  queen  sent 
sixty  thousand  men  to  Italy,  to  be  joined  by  forty-five  thoa- 
aand  Sardinians.  All  the  energies  of  the  English  fleet  were 
also  combined  with  these  formidable  preparations.  Though 
never  before  during  the  war  had  such  forces  been  brought  into 
the  field,  the  campaign  was  quite  disastrous  to  Austria  and 
her  allies.  Many  bloody  battles  were  fought,  and  many  thou- 
sands perisiied  in  agony  ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
gained  by  either  party.  When  winter  separated  the  combat- 
ants, they  retired  exhausted  and  bleeding. 

Agmn  France  made  overtures  for  a  general  pacification, 
on  terms  which  were  eminently  honorable.  England  was  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  those  terms.  But  the  queen  had  not  yet 
accomplished  her  purposes,  and  she  succeeded  in  securing  the 
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rejection  of  the  proposals.  Again  tlie  belligerents  gathered 
their  resources,  with  still  increasing  vigor,  for  another  cam- 
paign. The  British  cabinet  seemed  now  to  be  out  of  all 
patience  with  Maria  Theresa.  They  accused  her  of  not  sup- 
plymg  the  contingents  she  had  promised,  they  threatened  to 
withhold  their  subsidies,  many  bitter  recriminations  passed, 
hut  still  the  queen,  undismayed  by  the  contentions,  urged  for- 
ward her  preparations  for  the  new  campaign,  till  she  was 
thundei-strack  with  the  tidings  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  already  signed  by  Eoglaud,  France  and  Holland. 

Maria  Theresa  received  the  first  formal  notification  of  the 
terms  agreed  to  by  the  three  contracting  powers,  from  the 
English  minister,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  urged  her  con- 
currence in  the  treaty.  The  indignant  queen  could  not  refi'ain 
from  giving  free  vent  to  her  displeasure.  Listening  for  a  mo- 
ment impatiently  to  his  words,  she  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
torrent  of  reproaches. 

"  You,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  "who  had  such  a  share  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Silesia;  you,  who  contributed  more  than  any  one 
in  procuring  the  cesMons  to  Sardinia,  do  yon  still  think  to  per- 
suade mef  No!  I  am  neither  a  child  nor  a  fool  I  If  you 
will  have  an  instant  peace,  make  it.  I  can  negotiate  for  myself 
Why  am  I  always  to  be  excluded  from  transacting,  my  own 
business  ?  My  enemies  will  give  me  better  conditions  than  my 
friends.  Place  me  where  I  was  in  Italy  before  the  war ;  but 
y(Mr  King  of  Sardinia  must  have  all,  without  one  thought 
for  me.  This  treaty  was  not  made  for  me,  but  for  him,  for 
him  angly.  Great  God,  how  have  I  been  used  by  that  court ! 
There  is  your  King  of  Prussia  !  Indeed  these  drcumstances 
tear  open  too  many  old  wounds  and  create  too  many  new  ones. 
Agree  to  such  a  treaty  as  this  1"  she  exclauned  indignantly. 
"  No,  no,  I  will  rather  lose  my  head." 
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CHAPTER    5XIX. 

MARIA    THERESA. 


T^OTWITHSTANDING  the  bitter-  opposition  of  Maria 
-Ll  Theresa  to  peace,  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle  on  the  18th  of  October,  1748,  by  France,  England 
and  Holland.  Spain  and  Sardinia  soon  also  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion. The  queen,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  deter- 
mination of  the  other  powers,  at  length  reluctantly  yielded, 
and  accepted  tbe  terms,  which  they  were  ready  unitedly  to 


enforce   should  she  refuse  to  accede  to  ther 


s  treaty 


all  the  contracting  powers  gave  their  assent  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  queen  waa  required  to  surrender  her  con- 
quests in  Italy,  and  tp  confirm  her  cessions  of  Sileaia  to  Prus- 
sia. Thus  terminated  this  long  and  cruel  war.  Though  at 
the  commencement  the  queen  was  threatened  with  utter  de- 
struction, and  she  had  come  out  from  the  contests  with  signal 
honor,  retaining  alt  her  vast  possessions,  excepting  Silesia  and 
the  Julian  provinces,  still  she  could  not  repress  her  chagrin. 
Her  complaints  were  loud  and  reiterated.  When  the  British 
minister  requested  an  audience  to  congi'atulate  her  upon  the 
return  of  peace,  she  snappishly  replied, 
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A  visit  of  condolence  would  be  more  proper,  under  these 
circumstances,  than  one  of  congratulation.  The  British  min- 
ister will  oblige  me  by  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  so  dis- 
agreeable a  topic." 

The  queen  vras  not  only  well  aware  that  this  peace  could 
not  long  continne,  but  was  fully  resolved  that  it  should  not  be 
permanent.  Her  great  rival,  Frederic,  had  wrested  from  her 
Silesia,  and  she  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no  stable 
peace  nntil  she  had  reg^ned  it.  With  wonderful  energy  she 
availed  herself  of  this  short  respite  in  replenishing  her  treasury 
and  in  recruiting  her  armies.  Frederic  himself  has  recorded 
the  masculine  vigor  with  which  she  prepared  herself  for  the 
renewal  of  war. 

"  Maria  Theresa,"  he  says,  "in  the  secrecy  of  her  cabinet, 
arranged  those  great  projects  which  she  atterwai'ds  carried 
into  execution.  She  introduced  an  order  and  economy  into 
the  finances  unknown  to  her  ancestors;  and  her  revenues  far 
exceeded  those  of  her  father,  even  when  he  was  master  of 
Naples,  Parma,  Silesia  and  Servia.  Having  learned  the  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  into  her  army  a  better  discipline,  she 
annually  formed  camps  in  the  provinces,  which  she  visited 
herself  that  she  might  animate  the  troops  by  ber  presence  and 
bounty.  She  established  a  military  academy  at  Vienna,  and 
collected  the  most  skillful  professors  of  all  the  sciences  and 
exercises  which  tend  to  eluoidate  or  improve  the  art  of  war. 
By  these  institutions  the  army  acquired,  under  Maria  The- 
resa, such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  had  never  attained 
under  any  of  her  predecessors ;  and  a  woman  accomplished 
designs  worthy  of  a  great  man." 

The  queen  immediately  organized  a  standing  army  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  men,  who  were  brought  under 
the  highest  state  of  dJsciphne,  and  were  encamped  in  such 
positions  that  they  could,  at  any  day,  be  concentrated  ready 
for  combined  action.  The  one  great  object  which  now  seemed 
to  engross  her  mmd  was  the  recovery  of  Silesia.     It  was,  of 
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course,  a  subject  not  to  be  spoken  ol'  openly;  but  in^secret 
conference  with  her  ministers  she  unfolded  her  plans  and 
sought  counseL  Her  intense  devotion  to  political  affairs, 
united  to  a  mind  of  great  activity  and  native  strength,  soon 
placed  her  above  her  ministers  in  intelligence  and  sagacity ; 
and  conscious  of  superior  powers,  she  leaned  less  upon  them, 
and  relied  upon  her  own  resources.  With  a  judgment  thus 
matured  she  became  convinced  of  the  incapacity  of  her  cabi- 
net, and  with  gi'eat  skill  ia  the  discernment  of  character,  chose 
Count  Kaunitz,  who  was  then  her  ambassador  at  Paris,"prima 
minister.  Kaunitz,  son  of  the  governor  of  Moravia,  had  given 
signal  proof  of  his  diplomatic  abilities,  in  Rome  and  in  Paris. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  remained  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen,  administered  the 
government  of  Austria. 

Pohcy  had  for  some  time  allied  Austria  and  England,  but 
there  had  never  been  any  real  friendship  between  the  two 
cabinets.  The  high  tone  of  superiority  ever  assumed  by  the 
court  of  St.  James; its  offensive  declaration  that  the  arm  of 
England  alone  had  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  utter  ruin, 
and  the  imperious  demand  for  corresponding  gratitude,  an- 
noyed and  exasperated  the  proud  court  of  Vienna,  The 
British  cabinet  wore  frequently  remonstrated  with  against 
the  assumption  of  such  ^rs,  and  the  employment  of  language 
80  haughty  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse.  But  the  British 
government  has  never  been  celebrated  for  courtesy  in  its 
intercourse  with  weaker  powers.  The  chancellor  Kaunita 
entreated  them,  in  their  communications,  to  respect  the  sex 
and  temper  of  the  queen,  and  not  to  irritate  her  by  de- 
meanor so  overbearing.  The  emperor  himself  entered  a 
remonstrance  against  the  discourtesy  which  characterized 
their  intercourse.  Even  the  queen,  unwilling  to  break  off 
friendly  relations  with  her  unpohshed  allies,  complained  to 
the  British  ambassador  of  the  arrogant  style  of  the  English 
documents. 
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"Tliey  do  not,"  said  the  queen,  "disturb  me,  but  tbey 
give  great  offense  to  others,  and  endanger  the  amity  existing 
between  the  two  nations.  I  would  wish  that  more  courtesy 
might  mark  our  intercourse," 

But  the  amenities  of  polished  life,  the  rude  islanders  de- 
spised. The  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Sir  Robert  Keith, 
a  gentlemanly  man,  was  often  mortified  at  the  messages  he 
was  compelled  to  communicate  to  the  queen.  Occasionally 
the  messages  were  couched  in  terms  so  peremptory  and  offen- 
sive that  he  could  not  summon  resolution  to  deliver  them,  and 
thus  he  more  than  once  incurred  the  censure  of  the  king  and 
cabinet,  for  hie  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy.  These  re- 
monstrances were  all  unavailing,  and  at  length  the  Austrian 
cabinet  began  to  reply  with  equal  rancor. 

This  state  of  things  led  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  turn  to 
France,  and  seek  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with 
that  court.  Louis  XV.,  the  most  miserable  of  debauchees, 
was  nominally  king.  His  mistress,  Jeanette  Poisson,  who  was 
as  thoroughly  polluted  as  her  regal  paramour,  governed  the 
monarch,  and  through  him  France.  The  king  had  ennobled 
her  with  the  title  of  Marchioness  of  Pompadour.  Her  power 
was  so  boundless  and  indisputable  that  the  most  illuetrioua 
ladies  of  the  French  court  were  happy  to  serve  as  her  waiting 
women.  Whenever  she  walked  out,  one  of  the  highest  nobles 
of  the  realm  accompanied  her  as  her  attendant,  obsequiously 
beating  her  shawl  upon  his  arm,  to  spread  it  over  her  shoulders 
in  case  it  should  be  needed.  Ambassadors  and  ministers  she 
summoned  before  her,  assuming  that  air  of  royalty  which  she 
bad  purchased  with  her  merchantable  charms.  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Montesquieu,  waited  m  her  ante- chambers,  and  im- 
plored her  patronage.  The  haughty  mistre^  became  even 
weary  of  their  adulation. 

"  Not  only,"  said  she  one  day,  to  the  Abbe  de  Eernis, 
"  have  I  all  the  nobility  at  my  feet,  but  even  my  lap-dog  ia 
weary  of  their  fewning." 
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With  many  apologies  for  requiring  of  the  high-minded 
Maria  Theresa  a  sacrifice,  Kaiiiiitz  suggested  to  her  the  ex- 
pediency of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Pompadour.  Sileaia 
was  engraved  upon  the  heart  of  the  queen,  and  she  was  pre- 
pared to  do  any  thing  which  could  aid  her  in  the  reeonquest 
of  that  duchy.  She  stooped  so  low  as  to  write  a  letter  with 
her  own  hand  to  the  marchioness,  addressing  her  as  "our 
dear  Mend  and  cousin." 

This  was  a  new  triumph  for  Pompadour,  and  it  delighted 
her  heyond  measure.  To  have  the  most  illustrious  sovereign  ot 
Europe,  combining  in  her  person  the  titles  of  Queen  of  Austria 
and  Empress  of  Germany,  solicit  her  friendship  and  her  good 
offices,  so  excited  the  vanity  of  the  mistress,  that  she  became 
immediately  the  warm  friend  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  all 
powerful  advocate  in  the  court  of  Versailles.  England  was 
now  becoming  embroiled  with  France  in  reference  to  the  pos- 
sessions upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ohio  in  North  America. 
In  case  of  war,  France  would  immediately  make  an  attack 
upon  Hanover.  England  was  anxious  to  secure  the  Austiian 
alliance,  that  the  armies  of  the  queen  might  dd  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover.  But  Austria,  being  now  in  secret  con- 
ference with  France,  was  very  reserved.  England  coaxed  and 
threatened,  but  could  get  no  definite  or  satisfactory  answer. 
Quite  enraged,  the  British  cabinet  sent  a  final  declai'ation  that, 
"  should  the  empress  decline  fulfilling  the  conditions  required, 
the  king  can  not  take  any  measures  in  cooperation  with  Aus- 
tria, and  the  present  system  of  European  policy  must  be  dis- 
solved," 

The  reply  of  the  empress  queen  develops  the  feelings  of 
irritation  and  bitterness  which  at  that  time  existed  between 
the  two  cabinets  of  Austria  and  England, 

"  The  queen,"  Maria  Theresa  replied,  "  has  never  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  England  do  justice  to  her  prmciplcs.  If 
the  army  of  Austria  were  merely  the  hired  soldiers  of  En- 
gland, the  British  cabinet  could  not  more  decisively  assume 
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the  control  of  their  movements  than  it  now  doea,  by  requiring 
their  removal  from  the  center  of  Austria,  for  the  defense  of 
England  and  Hanover.  We  are  reproaciied  with  the  great 
efforts  England  has  made  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
But  to  these  efforts  England  owes  its  present  greatness.  If 
Austria  has  derived  useful  succors  fi'om  England,  she  baa  pur- 
chased those  succors  with  the  blood  and  ruin  of  ber  subjects  ; 
while  England  has  been  opening  to  herself  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  power.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  uttering  these 
truths  in  reply  to  unjust  and  unceasing  reproaches.  Could 
any  consideration  diminish  our  gratitude  towards  England,  it 
would  be  thuB  diminished  by  her  constant  endeavor  to  repre- 
sent the  aid  she  has  furnished  us  as  entirely  gratuitous,  when 
this  aid  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  dictated  by  her 
own  interests." 

Such  goading  as  this  brought  back  a  roar.  The  British 
envoy  was  ordered  to  demand  an  explicit  and  categorical 
reply  to  the  following  questions  : 

1,  If  the  't'rench  attaok  Hanover,  will  the  queen  render 
England  assistance  ? 

2.  What  number  of  troops  will  she  send  ;  and  bow  soon 
will  they  be  in  motion  to  join  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops? 

Tbe  Austrian  minister,  Kaunitz,  evaded  a  reply,  coldly  an- 
swering, "  Our  ultimatum  has  been  given.  The  queen  deems 
those  declarations  as  ample  as  can  be  expected  in  the  pres- 
ent posture  of  afiaira ;  nor  can  she  give  any  further  reply 
tjll  England  shall    have   more    fully    explained    her    inten- 

Thua  repulsed,  England  turned  to  Prussia,  and  sought 
alliance  with  the  moat  invetei-ate  enemy  of  Austria.  Fred- 
eric, fearing  an  assault  from  united  Russia  and  Austria, 
eageriy  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  England,  and  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1756,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  cabi- 
net of  Great  Britain  for  the  defense  of  Hanover. 
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Maria  Tliereaa  was  quite  delighted  with  this  arrangement, 
for  affairs  were  moving  muoh  to  her  satisfaction  at  Versailles. 
Her  "  dear  friend  and  cousin"  Jeanette  Poisson,  had  dismissed 
all  the  nainisters  who  were  unfriendly  to  Austria,  and  had 
replaced  them  with  her  own  creatures  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  Austrian  alliance.  A  double  motive  influenced  the 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour.  Her  vanity  was  gi-atiSed  by  the 
advances  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  revenge  roused  her  soul 
agdnst  Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  had  indulged  in  a  cutting 
witticism  upon  her  position  and  character. 

The  marchioness,  with  one  of  her  tavorites,  Cardinal  Bemis, 
met  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  one  of  the  private  apartments 
of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  arranged  the  plan  of 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  ministers,  or  even  of  her  husband 
the  emperor,  privately  conducted  these  negotiations  with  the 
Marchioness  du  Pompadour.  M.  Kaunita  was  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  queen  in  this  transaction.  Louis  XV.,  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  debauchery,  consented  to  any  arrange- 
ments his  mistress  might  propose.  But  when  the  treaty  was 
all  matured  it  became  necessary  to  present  it  to  the  Council 
of  State.  The  queen,  knowing  bow  astounded  her  husband 
would  be  to  learn  what  she  had  been  doing,  and  aware  of  the 
shock  it  would  give  the  ministry  to  think  of  an  alliance  with 
France,  pretended  to  entire  ignorance  of  the  measures  she 
had  been  so  energetically  prosecuting. 

In  very  guarded  and  apologetic  phrase,  Kauniti  intro- 
duced the  delicate  subject.  The  announcement  of  the  unex- 
pected alliance  with  France  struck  all  with  astonishment  and 
indignation.  Francis,  vehemently  moved,  rose,  and  smiting 
the  table  with  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "Such  an  alliance  is  un- 
natural and  impracticable — it  never  shall  take  place."  The  em- 
press,  by  nods  and  winks,  encouraged  her  minister,  and  he  went 
on  detailing  the  great  advantages  to  result  from  the  French 
alliance,     Maria  Theresa  listened  with  great  nttentton  to  his 
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arguments,  and  was  apparuntly  convinced  by  them.  She  then 
gave  her  approbation  so  decisively  aa  to  Bilonce  all  debate. 
She  said  that  such  a  treaty  was  so  manifestly  for  the  interest 
of  AueUia,  that  she  was  fearful  that  France  would  not  accede 
to  it.  Since  ebe  knew  that  the  matter  was  already  arranged 
and  settled  with  the  French  court,  this  was  a  downright  he, 
though  the  queen  probably  regarded  it  as  a  venial  fib,  or  as 
diplomacy. 

Thus  curiously  England  and  Austria  had  changed  their 
allies.  George  II.  and  Frederic  II.,  from  being  rancorous  foes 
became  friends,  and  Maria  Theresa  and  Louis  XV.  unfurled 
their  flags  together.  England  was  indignant  with  Austria  for 
the  French  alliance,  Austria  was  uidignant  with  England  for 
the  Prussian  alUance.  Each  accused  the  other  of  being  the 
first  to  abandon  the  ancient  treaty.  As  the  Britiah  ambas- 
sador reproached  the  queen  with  this  abandonment,  she  re- 
plied, 

"  I  have  not  abandoned  the  old  system,  but  Great  Britain 
has  abandoned  me  and  that  system,  by  concludmg  the  Prus- 
sian  treaty,  the  firet  intelligence  of  which  struck  me  hke  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  I  and  the  King  of  Prns^a  aie  incompatible. 
No  consideration  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  enter  mto  any 
engagement  to  which  he  is  a  party.  Why  should  you  be  sur- 
prised  if,  following  your  example  in  conclading  a  treaty  with 
Prussia,  I  should  enter  into  an  engagement  with  France  ?" 

"I  have  but  two  enemies,"  Maria  Theresa  said  again, 
"  whom  I  have  to  dread— the  Kmg  of  Prussia  and  the  Turks. 
And  while  I  and  the  Empress  of  Russia  continue  on  the  same 
good  tei-ms  as  now  subsist  between  us,  we  shall,  I  trust,  be 
able  to  convince  Europe  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  defend 
ourselves  against  those  adversaries,  however  formidable." 

The  queen  still  kept  her  eye  anxiously  fixed  upon  Silesia, 
and  in  secret  combination  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  made 
preparation  for  a  sudden  invasion.  With  as  much  secrecy  as 
was  possible,  large  armies  were  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Prague,  while  Russia  was  cautiously  coucentrating  her  troops 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  But  Frederic  was  on  the  alert, 
and  immediately  demanded  of  the  empress  queen  the  signifi- 
cauce  of  these  military  movements. 

"In  the  present  crisis,"  the  queen  rephed,  "I  deem  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  secarity  of  myself  and  my 
allies,  which  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  no  one." 

So  vague  an  answer  was  of  course  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
haughty  Prussian  king  reiterated  his  demand  in  very  imperi- 
ous tones, 

"I  wish,"  said  he,  "for  an  immediate  and  categorical 
answer,  not  delivered  in  an  oracular  style,  ambiguous  and 
inconclusive,  respecting  the  armaments  in  Bohemia,  and  I 
demand  a  positive  assurance  that  the  queen  will  not  attack 
me  either  during  this  or  the  following  year." 

The  answer  returned  by  the  queen  to  this  demand  was 
equally  unsatisfactory  with  the  first,  and  the  energetic  Prus- 
sian monarch,  wasting  no  more  words,  instantly  invaded 
Saxony  with  a  powerful  army,  overran  the  duchy,  and  took 
possession  of  Dresden,  its  capital.  Then  wheeling  his  troops, 
with  twenty-four  thousand  men  he  marched  boldly  into  Bo- 
hemia. The  queen  dispatched  an  army  of  forty  thousand  to 
meet  him.  The  fierce  encounter  took  place  at  Lowositz,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  military  genius  of  Frederic  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Austrians  were  repulsed,  though  the  slanghtei 
was  ahout  equal  on  each  side,  wx  thousand  men,  three  thou, 
sand  upon  each  Mde,  bemg  left  in  their  blood.  Frederic  took 
possession  of  Saxony  as  a  conquered  province.  Seventeen 
thousand  soldiers,  whom  he  made  prisoners,  he  forced  into  his 
own  service.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  were  added  to  his  _ 
artillery  train,  and  the  revenues  of  Saxony  replenished  his 
purse. 

The  anger  of  Mai-ia  Theresa,  at  this  humiliation  of  her  ally, 
was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  she  spent  the  winter  m 
the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  spring. 
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She  tooK  advantage  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  represented, 
tiirougli  all  the  Catholic  courts  of  Europe,  that  there  was  a 
league  of  the  two  heretical  powers,  England  and  Pi'ussia, 
against  the  faithful  children  of  the  Church.  Jcanette  Poisson, 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour,  who  now  controlled  the  destinies 
of  France,  r^sed,  for  the  service  of  Maria  Theresa,  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  men,  psud  all  the  expenses 
of  ten  thousand  Bavarian  troops,  and  promised  tlie  queen  an 
annual  subsidy  of  twelve  miUions  of  imperial  florins.  The 
emperor,  regaiding  the  invasion  of  Saxony  as  an  insult  to  the 
empire,  roused  the  States  of  Germany  to  coopei-ate  with  the 
queen.     Europe  was  again  ablaae  with  war. 

It  was  indeed  a  fearful  combination  now  prepared  to  make 
a  rush  upon  the  King  of  Prussia.  France  had  assembled 
eighty  thousand  men  on  the  Rhine.  The  Swedes  were  rally- 
ing in  great  numbers  on  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania.  The 
Russians  had  concentrated  an  army  sixty  thousand  strong  on 
the  borders  of  Livonia.  And  the  Queen  of  Austria  had  one 
hundred  and  fitly  thousand  men  on  the  march,  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  to  the  frontiers  of  SJlesia.  Frederic,  with 
an  eagle  eye,  was  watching  all  these  movements,  and  was  em- 
ploying all  his  amazing  energies  to  meet  the  crisis.  He  re- 
solved to  have  the  advantage  of  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
adopted  the  bold  measure  of  marching  directly  into  the  heart 
of  the  Austrian  States.  To  deceive  the  allies  he  pretended 
to  be  very  much  frightened,  and  by  breaking  down  bi-idges 
and  establishing  fortresses  seemed  intent  upon  merely  pre- 
senting a  desperate  defense  beliind  his  ramparts. 

Suddenly,  in  three  strong,  dense  columns,  Frederic  burst 
into  Bohemia  and  advanced,  with  rapid  and  resistless  strides, 
towards  Prague.  The  unprepared  Austrian  bands  were 
driven  before  these  impetuous  assailants  as  chaff  is  dispersed 
by  the  whirlwind.  With  great  precipitation  the  Austrian 
troops,  from  all  quarters,  fled  to  the  city  of  Prague  and  rallied 
beneath  its  walls.     Seventy  thousand  men  were  soon  collected. 
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Strongly  intrenched  behind  ramparts,  thrown  up  outside  of 
the  city,  from  whicli  ramparts,  in  case  of  disaster,  they  could 
retire  behind  the  walls  and  into  the  citadel. 

The  king,  with  his  army,  came  rushing  on  like  the  sweep 
of  ^the  tornado,  and  plunged,  as  a  thunderbolt  of  war,  into  the 
camp  of  the  Austrians.  For  a  few  hours  the  battle  blazed  aa 
if  it  were  a  strife  of  demons— hell  in  high  carnival.  Eighteen 
thousand  Prussians  were  mowed  down  by  the  Austrian  bat- 
teries, before  the  fierce  assailants  could  scale  the  ramparts. 
Then,  with  cimeter  and  bayonet,  they  took  a  bloody  revenge. 
Eight  thousand  Austrians  were  speedily  welterhig  in  blood. 
The  shriek  of  the  battle  penetrated  all  the  dwellings  in 
Prague,  appalling  every  ear,  like  a  wail  from  the  world  of 
woe.  The  routed  Austrians,  leaving  nine  thousand  piisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Frederic,  rushed  through  the  gates  into  the 
city,  while  a  storm  of  shot  from  the  batteries  on  the  walla 
drove  back  the  pursuing  Prussians, 

Prague,  with  the  broken  army  thus  driven  within  its  walls, 
now  contained  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city 
was  totally  unprepared  for  a  siege.  All  supplies  of  food  being 
cut  off,  the  inhabitants  were  soon  reduced  to  extreme  suffer- 
ing. The  queen  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  city  should 
hold  out  until  she  could  hasten  to  its  relief.  She  succeeded 
in  sending  a  message  to  the  besieged  army,  by  a  captain  of 
grenadiers,  who  contrived  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
siegers and  to  gain  enti-ance  to  the  city. 

"  I  am  concerned,"  said  the  empress,  "that  so  many  gen- 
erals, with  so  considerable  a  force,  must  remain  besieged  in 
Prague,  but  I  augur  favorably  for  the  event.  I  can  not  too 
strongly  impress  upon  your  minds  that  the  troops  will  incur 
everlasting  disgrace  should  they  not  effect  what  the  French 
in  the  last  war  performed  with  far  inferior  numbers.  The 
honor  of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  imperial 
aims,  is  interested  in  their  present  behavior.  The  security  of 
Bohemia,  of  my  other  hereditary  dominions,  and  of  the  Ger- 
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man  empire  itself,  depends  on  a  gallant  defense  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  Prague. 

"  The  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Daun  is  daily 
strengthening,  and  will  soon  be  m  a  condition  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  French  are  approaching  with  all  diligence.  The 
Swedes  are  marching  to  my  assistance.  In  a  short  space  of 
time  affairs  will,  under  divine  Providence,  wear  a  better 
aspect." 

The  scene  in  Prague  was  awful.  Famine  strode  through 
all  the  streets,  covering  the  pavements  with  the  emaciate 
corpses  of  the  dead.  An  incessant  bombardment  was  kept 
up  from  the  Prussian  batteries,  and  shot  and  shell  were  fell- 
ing incessantly,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  every  portion  of  the 
.city.  Conflagrations  were  continually  blazing ;  there  was  no 
possible  place  of  safety  ;  shells  exploded  in  parlors,  in  cham- 
bers,'in  cellars,  tearing  limb  from  limb,  and  burjmg  the  muti- 
lated dead  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  dwellmgs  The  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon,  from  the  distant  batteries,  was  ansrt  ered  by 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  fi^m  the  citadel  and  the  walls,  and 
blended  with  all  this  uproar  rose  the  «nmteiiupted  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying.  The  cannonade  from  the  Prns- 
Han  batteries  was  so  destructive,  that  in  a  few  days  one  quar- 
ter of  the  entire  city  was  demolished. 

Count  Daun,  with  sixty  thousand  men,  was  soon  advancing 
rapidly  towards  Prague.  Fredeiic,  leaving  a  smalt  force  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  city,  marched  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  troops  to  assail  the  Austrian  general.  They  soon- 
met,  and  fought  lor  some  hours  as  fiercely  as  mortals  can 
fight.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  awful.  At  length  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  in  fiivor  of  the  Austrians,  though  they 
Imd  down  nine  thousand  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  in  bloody 
death,  as  the  price  of  the  victory,  Frederic  was  almost 
frantic  with  grief  and  Tage  as  he  saw  his  proud  battalions 
melting  away  before  the  batteries  of  the  foe.  Sis  times  his 
cavalry  charged  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  and  six  times 
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they  were  as  fiercely  repulsed.  Frederic  waa  finally  compelled 
to  withdraw,  leaving  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops  either 
slain  or  pi'isonera.  Twenty-two  Priiaeian  standards  and  forty- 
three  pieces  of  aitillery  were  taken  by  the  Auatrians, 

The  tidings  of  this  victory  elated  Maria  Theresa  almost  to 
delirium.  Feasts  were  given,  medals  struck,  presents  given, 
and  the  whole  empire  blazed  with  illuminations,  and  rang  with 
all  the  voices  of  joy.  The  queen  even  condescended  to  call 
in  person  upon  the  Countess  Daun  to  congratulate  her  upon 
the  great  victory  attained  by  her  husband.  She  instituted,  on 
the  occasion,  a  new  military  order  of  merit,  called  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresa.  Count  Daun  and  his  most  illustrious  offi- 
cers were  honored  with  the  first  positions  in  this  new  order  of 
knighthood. 

The  Prusdans  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague, 
and  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  Bohemia  was  speedily 
evacuated  by  the  Prussian  troops.  The  queen  was  now  deter- 
mined to  crush  Frederic  entirely,  so  that  he  might  never  rise 
agsun.  His  kingdom  was  to  be  taken  from  him,  cai'ved  up, 
and  appoitioned  out  between  Austria,  Sweden,  Poland  and 
Russia. 

The  Prussians  retreated,  in  a  broken  band  of  but  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  into  the  heart  of  Silesia,  to  Breslau,  its 
beautiful  and  strongly  fortified  capital.  T'his  dty,  situated  upon 
the  Oder,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ohlau,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  eighty  thousand.  The  fugitive  troops  sought 
refuge  behind ,  its  walls,  protected  as  they  were  by  batteries 
of  the  heaviest  artillery.  The  Austrians,  strengthened  by  the 
French,  with  an  army  now  amounting  to  ninety  thousand,  fol- 
lowed closely  on,  and  with  their  siege  ailillery  commenced  the 
cannonade  of  the  city.  An  awful  scene  of  carnage  ensued,  in 
which  the  Austrians  lost  eight  thousand  men  and  the  Prus- 
sians five  thousand,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Prusaan  garrison, 
retreating  by  night  through  &  remote  gate,  left  the  oity  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians, 
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It  was  now  raid-wintev.  But  the  iron-nerved  Frederic, 
undismayed  by  these  terrible  reverses,  collected  the  scattered 
fragments  of  hia  army,  and,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  advanced  to  Bieslau  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  leg'un  hie  cipital  Eis  force  was  so  inconsidera- 
ble as  to  excite  the  ndicule  of  the  Anctrians.  Upon  the  ap- 
pioich  of  Frederic,  Pnnce  Charles,  disdammg  to  hide  behind 
the  lampaits  of  the  city  on  the  defensi\e,  against  a  foe  thus 
inuultrng  him  with  mfenor  numbers,  mardied  to  meet  the 
Prussians  The  interview  between  Pimce  Charles  and  Fred- 
enc  was  shoit  but  very  decisive,  hstingjonlj  from  the  hour  of 
dinner  to  the  going  down  of  a  December's  sun.  The  twilight 
of  the  wintry  day  had  not  yet  come  when  seven  thousand 
Auatrians  were  lying  mangled  m  death  on  the  blood-stained 
Boow.  Twenty  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  All  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Austrian  army,  the  military  chest,  one  hnndved 
and  thirty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifty-nine  standards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  For  this  victory  Fred- 
eric p^d  the  price  of  five  thousand  lives ;  but  life  to  the 
poor  Prossian  soldier  must  have  been  a  joyless  scene,  and 
death  must  have  been  a  relief. 

Frederic  now,  with  triumphant  banners,  approached  the 
city.  It  immediately  capitulated,  smTendering  nearly  eighteen 
thousand  soldiers,  six  hundred  and  eighty-sis  officers  and  thir- 
teen generals  as  pnsonei's  of  war.  In  this  onestorni  ofbattle, 
protracted  through  but  a  few  days,  Maria  Theresa  lost  fifty 
thousand  men.  Frederic  then  turned  upon  the  Russians,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Silesia.  The  same  doom  awaited  the 
Swedes,  and  they  fled  precipitately  to  winter  qnarters  behind 
the  cannon  of  Stralsund.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1767,  the  most  memorable  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  The  Austiian  army  was  almost  annihilated ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  strife  was  not  subdued  in  any  breast. 

The  returning  sun  of  spring  was  but  the  harbinger  of  new 
woes  for  war-stricken  Europe.      England,  being  essentially  a 
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mritime  pow.r,  could  render  Fi-ederic  but  little  assistance 
in  troops;  but  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  was  Uvish  in  voting 
money.  Enoonraged  by  the  vigor  Frederio  had  shown,  the 
British  oabmet,  mth  enthnsiasm,  voted  him  an  annual  subsidy 
of  three  milBon  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Austria  was  so  eihausted  in  means  and  in  men,  that  not- 
withstanding the  most  horcnlenn  ciTorts  of  the  qneen,  it  was 
not  until  April  of  the  year  «58  that  she  was  able  to  concen. 
trate  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  with  the  expensive  equip- 
ments which  war  demands.  Frederic,  aided  by  the  gold  of 
England,  was  early  on  the  move,  and  had  already  opened  the 
campaign  by  the  invasion  of  Moravia,  and  by  besieging  01 
mutz. 

The  summer  was  passed  in  a  series  of  incessant  battles, 
sweepmg  all  over  Sermany,  with  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  war 
In  the  great  battle  of  Hookkirchen  Frederic  encountered  a 
wofnl  defeat.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  14th  of  October 
and  lasted  five  hours.  Eight  thousand  Austrians  and  nme 
thousand  Prnssians  were  stretched  hfelos,  upon  the  phm 
Frederic  was  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  abandoning  In, 
tents,  his  baggage,  one  hundred  and  one  cannon,  and  thirty 
standard,.  Nearly  every  Prussian  geneial  waa  wounded 
The  kmg  himself  was  graced  by  a  ball ;  big  horse  was  shot 
from  under  him,  and  two  pages  were  killed  at  hie  side. 

Agam  Vienna  blazed  with  illuminations  and  rang  with  re- 
joicing, and  the  queen  liberally  dispensed  her  gifts  and  her 
congratulations.  Still  nothing  eff.ctnd  was  accomplished  by 
all  this  enormous  expenditure  of  treasure,  this  carnage  and 
woe;  and  again  the  exhausted  combatants  retired  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  storms  of  winter.  Thus  termhiated  the  third 
year  of  this  cruel  and  wasting  war. 

The  spring  of  1159  opened  brightly  for  Maria  Theresa. 
Her  army,  fiushed  by  the  victory  of  the  last  autumn,  was  in 
high  health  and  spirits.  All  the  allies  of  Austria  redoubled 
their  exertions;  and  the  Catholic  States  of  Germany  with  re- 
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ligious  zeal  rallied  agdnst  the  two  heretical  kingdoms  of 
Prussia  and  England.  The  armies  of  France,  Austria,  Swe- 
den and  Russia  were  now  marching  upon  Prussia,  and  it 
aeemed  impossible  that  the  king  could  withstand  such  adver- 
saries. More  fiercely  than  ever  the  storm  of  war  raged. 
Frederic,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  early  in  June 
met  eighty  thousand  Rnssians  and  Austriane  npon  the  banks 
of  the  Oder,  near  Frankfort.  For  seven  hours  the  action 
lasted,  and  the  allies  were  routed  with  enormous  slaughter ; 
but  the  king,  pursuing  his  victory  too  fer  with  his  exhausted 
troops,  was  turned  upon  by  the  foe,  and  was  routed  himself 
in  turn,  with  the  slaughter  of  one  half  of  his  whole  army. 
Twenty-four  thousand  of  the  allies  and  twenty  thousand  Prus- 
sians perished  on  that  bloody  day.     , 

Frederic  exposed  bis  person  with  the  utmost  recklessness. 
Two  horaes  were  shot  beneath  him ;  several  musket  balls 
pierced  his  clothes ;  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and  was  rescued 
from  the  foe  only  by  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  of  his 
hussars.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  Prussians  secured 
their  retreat. 

We  have  mentioned  that  at  first  Frederic  seemed  to  have 
gained  the  victory.  So  eaoguino  was  he  then  of  success  that 
he  dispatched  a  courier  ii-om  the  field,  with  the  following  bil- 
let to  the  queen  at  Berlin : — 

"  Wo  have  driven  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments ; 
in  two  hours  expect  to  hear  of  a  glorious  victory." 

Hardly  two  hoars  had  elapsed  ere  another  courier  was  sent 
to  the  queen  with  the  following  appalling  message  :— 

"Remove  fi-om  Berlin  with  the  royal  family.  Let  the 
archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam,  and  the  capital  make  condi- 
tions  with  the  enemy." 

In  this  terrible  battle  the  enemy  lost  so  fearfully  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  pursue  Frederic.  Disaster  never  disheart- 
ened the  Prussian  kmg.  It  seemed  but  to  rouse  anew  his 
ener^es.     With  amazing  vigor  he  rallied  his  scattered  forces. 
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and  called  in  reSnforcements.  The  gold  of  England  was  at 
his '  disposal ;  lie  dismantled  distant  fortressea  and  brought 
their  cannon  into  the  field,  and  in  a  few  days  was  at  the  head 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  beneath  the  walla  of  hia  capital, 
ready  again  to  face  the  foe. 

The  thunderitjgs  of  battle  continued  week  after  week,  in 
nnbtermitted  roar  throughout  nearly  all  of  Germany.  Winter 
again  came.  Frederic  had  suffered  awfully  during  the  cam- 
paign, but  was  still  unsubdued.  The  warferc  was  protracted 
even  into  the  middle  of  the  winter.  The  soldiers,  in  the  fields, 
wading  through  enow  a  foot  deep,  suffered  more  fi'om  fam- 
ine, frost  and  aiokness  than  from  the  bullet  of  the  foe.  In  the 
Austrian  army  four  thousand  died,  in  sixteen  days  of  Decem- 
ber, from  the  melemeney  of  the  weather.  Thus  terminated 
the  campaign  of  1769. 
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CHAPTER    SXX. 

MARIA    THERESA. 


THE  spring  of  1760  found  aO  parties  eager  for  tte  renewal 
of  the  strife,  but  none  more  so  than  Maria  Theresa.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was,  however,  in  a  deplorable  -condition. 
The  veteran  array,  in  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pride,  waa 
now  annihilated.  With  despotic  power  be  had  assembled  a 
new  army ;  but  it  waa  composed  of  peasants,  raw  recruits,  but 
poorly  prepared  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  war.  The  allies 
were  marching  against  him  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  Frederic,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  could  muster 
but  seventy-five  thousand,  who,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"  were  half  peasants,  half  deserters  from  the  enemy,  soldiers 
no  longer  fit  for  service,  but  only  for  show." 

Month  after  month  passe'd  away,  during  which  the  whole  of 
Prussia  presented  the  aspect  of  one  wide  field  of  battle.  Fred- 
eric fought  with  the  energies  of  desperation.  Villages  were 
everywhere  blazing,  squadrons  charging,  and  the  thunders  of 
an  incessant  cannonade  deafened  the  ear  by  night  and  by  day. 
On  the  whole  the  campaign  terminated  in  fevor  of  Frederic; 
the  allies  being  thwarted  in  all  their  endeavors  to  crush  him. 
In  one  battle  Maria  Theresa  lost  twenty  thousand  men. 
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During  the  ensuing  winter  all  the  coEtinental  powers  were 
again  preparing  for  the  reauniption  of  hostilities  in  the  spring, 
when  the  British  people,  weary  of  the  enormous  espenditnrea 
of  the  war,  began  to  be  clamorous  for  peace.  The  French 
treasury  was  also  utterly  exhausted.  France  made  overtures 
to  England  for  a  cessation  of  hostiUties;  and  these  two  pow- 
ers, witl  pa  t  1  o  ertures,  addressed  Maria  Theresa,  The 
queen,  thou  h  fully  esolved  to  prosecute  the  war  until  she 
should  tt  n  1  e  olject,  thought  it  not  prudent  to  reject 
outright  s  h  p  p  sal  but  consented  to  the  assembling  of  a 
congress  at  A  g  bu  g  Hostilities  were  not  suspended  during 
the  meeting  of  the  congress,  and  the  Anstrian  queen  was  san- 
guine in  the  hope  of  being  speedily  able  to  crush  her  Prussian 
rival.  Every  general  in  the  field  had  experienced  such  teni- 
ble  disafteiB,  and  the  taitune  of  svai  seemed  so  hckle,  now 
lighting  upon  cue  batmei  'snd  now  upon  anothei,  that  all 
paitiea  were  wary,  practiemg  the  extreme  of  caution,  and 
disposed  rather  to  act  upon  the  defi.n'iive  ihough  not  a 
single  pitched  battle  was  fought,  the  allies,  outnumbering  the 
Pru'isiane,  three  to  one,  continually  gamed  fortresses,  in- 
trenchments  ind  positions,  untd  the  spiiit  even  of  Fiederic 
was  bioken  by  calamities,  and  he  julded  to  despair  He  no 
longei  hoped  to  be  able  to  pieseive  his  empire  but  proudly 
lesolved  to  buiy  hunaelf  beneath  its  imni  His  despondemy 
could  not  be  concealed  trom  his  ^lmJ,  ind  his  bia\est  tioopa 
declared  that  they  could  fight  no  longer, 

Maria  Theresa  was  elated  beyond  measure.  England  was 
withdrawing  from  Prussia.  Frederic  was  utterly  exhausted 
both  as  to  money  and  men  ,  one  campaign  more  would  finish 
the  work,  and  Prussia  would  he  helpless  at  the  feet  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  her  most  sanguine  anticipations  would  be  re- 
alized. But  the  deepest  laid  plans  of  man  are  often  thwarted 
by  apparently  the  most  tnvial  events  One  single  individual 
chanced  to  be  taken  sick  and  die.  That  individual  was  Eliza- 
beth, the  Empress  of  Russia.     On  the  5th  of  January,  1762, 
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Bhe  >™  lying  upon  her  bed  an  emaciate  offering  woman, 
gaiping  in  deaH.  The  departure  of  her  lait  breath  changed 
the  fate  of  Europe. 

Paul  ni.,  her  nephew,  who  succeeded  the  empress,  de- 
tested Maria  Theresa,  and  often  inveighed  bitterly  against  her 
haughtiness  and  her  ambition.  On  the  contrary,  he  admn-ed 
the  King  of  Prussia.  He  had  visited  the  court  of  Berhn, 
where  ho  had  been  received  with  marlied  alteutiou;  and 
Frederic  was  his  model  of  a  bero.  He  had  watched  with  «n. 
thusiastio  admiration  the  fortitude  and  military  prowess  of  the 
Prussian  king,  and  had  even  sent  to  him  many  messages  of 
sympathy,  and  had  communicated  to  him  secrets  of  the  cabi- 
net and  their  plans  of  operation.  Now,  enthroned  as  Emperor 
of  Eussia,  without  reserve  he  avowed  his  attachment  to  Fred- 
eric, and  ordered  hi.  troops  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  and 
to  quit  the  Austrian  army.  At  the  same  time  be  sent  a  mm- 
ister  to  Berim  to  conclude  an  allianoe  with  tbe  hero  he  so 
greatly  admired.  He  even  asked  for  himself  a  position  in  the 
Prussian  army  as  lieutenant  under  Frederic. 

Tbe  Swedish  court  was  so  intimately  allied  with  that  of 
St.  Petersburg,  that  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm  also  withdrew 
from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  thus  Maria  Theresa,  at  a  blow, 
lost  two  of  her  most  efficient  allies.  The  King  of  Prnisia 
rose  immediately  from  bis  despondency,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom shared  in  his  exultation  and  bis  joy.  The  Prusshm 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians,  were  now  supenor 
to  the  Austrhms,  and  were  prepared  to  assume  the  offensive. 
But  agam  Providence  interposed.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  Bussian  emperor,  headed  by  his  wife  whom  he 
bad  treated  with  great  brutality,  and  Paul  IH.  lost  both  his 
crown  and  his  life,  in  July  1182,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  sin 
months. 

Catharine  U.,  wife  of  Paul  HI.,  with  a  bloody  hand  took 
the  crown  from  tbe  brow  ofber  murdered  husband  and 
placed  it  upon  her  own  head.    She  immediately  dissolved  tbe 
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Prussian  alliance,  declared  Fi-ederic  an  enemy  to  tlie  Prussian 
name,  and  ordered  her  troops,  in  cooperation  with  those  of 
Austria,  to  resume  hostilities  against  Frederic.  It  was  an  in- 
stantaneous change,  confounding  all  the  projects  of  man.  The 
energetic  Prussian  king,  before  the  Russian  troops  had  time 
so  to  change  their  positions  as  to  cooperate  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  assailed  the  troops  of  Maria  Theresa  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  drive  them  out  of  Silesia,  Pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage Frederic  overran  Saxony,  and  then  tui'ning  into 
Bohemia,  drove  the  Austrians  before  him  to  the  walls  of 
Prague.  Influenced  by  these  disasters  and  other  considera- 
tions, Catharine  decided  to  retire  from  the  contest.  At  the 
same  time  the  Turlis,  excited  by  Frederic,  commenced  anew 
their  invasion  of  Hungary.  Maria  Theresa  was  in  dismay. 
Her  money  was  gone.  Her  allies  were  dropping  fi'om  her. 
Tiie  Turks  were  advancing  triumphantly  up  the  Danube,  and 
Frederic  was  enriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  Influenced  by  these  considerations  she  made  over- 
tures for  peace,  consenting  to  renounce  Silesia,  for  the  re- 
covery of  which  province  she  had  in  vain  caused  Europe  to  be 
desolated  with  blood  for  so  many  years.  A  ti'caty  of  peace 
was  soon  signed,  Frederic  agreeing  to  evacuate  Saxony  ;  and 
thus  terminated  the  bloody  Seven  Years'  War. 

Maria  Theresa's  eldest  son  Joseph  was  now  twenty-three 
yeara  of  age.  Her  influence  and  that  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
was  such,  that  they  secured  hia  election  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  liis  father,  Tiie 
emperor  elect  received  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
important  election  took  place  at  Frankfort,  on  the  2Hh  of 
May,  1764.  The  health  of  the  Emperor  Francis  1.,  had  for 
some  time  been  precarious,  he  being  threatened  with  apoplexy. 
Thite  months  after  the  election  of  his  son  to  succeed  him  upon 
the  impeiial  thione,  l''rancis  was  at  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol,  to 
ittend  the  nuptials  of  his  second  son  Leopold,  with  Maria 
Louisa,  infiiiti  of  Spain.  He  was  feeble  and  dejected,  and 
21 
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longed  to  retarn  to  hi.  home  in  Tionn».  He  imagined  th.t 
the  biacing  air  of  the  Tyrol  did  not  agree  with  his  health,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  summit.  »hioh  tower  around  In.p.uok 
exclaimed, 

"  Oh  1  if  I  could  but  once  quit  these  mountams  ol  the 
Tyrol." 

On  the  moi-ning  of  the  18th  of  August,  his  symptoms  as- 
sumed  so  threatening  a  form,  that  his  friends  urged  him  to  be 
bled.    The  emperor  declined,  saying, 

"I  am  engaged  this  evening  to  sup  with  Joseph,  audi 
will  not  disappoint  him  ;  but  I  will  be  blooded  to-morrow." 

The  evening  came,  and  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  and  sup 
with  his  son,  he  dropped  instantly  dead  upon  the  fioor.  Fifty- 
eight  years  was  his  allotted  pilgrimagc-a  pilgimage  of  care 
and  toil  and  sorrow.  Even  when  elevated  to  the  imperial 
throne,  his  position  was  humiliating,  bemg  ever  overdiadowed 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  wife.  At  times  he  felt  this  most 
teenly,  and  could  not  refrain  from  giving  imprudent  utterance 
to  his 'mortification.  Being  at  one  time  present  at  a  levee, 
which  the  empress  wa.  giving  to  her  subjects,  be  retired,  m 
chagrin,  from  the  imperial  circle  into  a  corner  of  tlie  saloon, 
and  took  his  seat  near  two  ladies  of  the  court.  They  im- 
mediately, in  accordance  with  regal  etiquette,  rose. 

"Do  not  regard  me,»  said  the  emperor  bitterly,  and  yet 
with  an  attempt  at  playfulness,  "  for  I  shall  remain  here  until 
th.  court  has  retired,  and  shall  then  amu.e  myself  in  contem- 
plating the  crowd." 

One  of  the  ladies  replied,  "  As  long  as  your  imperial  ma. 
iesty  i.  present  the  court  will  be  here." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  the  emperor,  with  a  forced 
smile;  "the  empre.s  and  my  children  are  the  court.  I  am 
here  only  as  a  private  individual." 

Francis  I.,  though  an  impotent  emperor,  would  have  made 
a  very  good  exchange  broker.  He  seemed  to  be  fond  of 
meroantile   life,  establishing   manufactories,    and   letting  out 
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money  on  bond  and  mortgage.  When  the  queen  was  greatly 
pi-essed  for  funds  he  would  sometimes  accept  her  paper, 
always  taking  care  to  obtain  the  most  unexceptionable  eecuiity. 
He  engaged  in  a  partnership  with  two  very  efficient  men  for 
forming  the  revenues  of  Saxony.  He  even  entei'ed  into  a  con- 
tract to  supply  the  Prussian  army  with  forage,  when  that 
army  was  expending  all  its  energies,  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  against  the  troops  of  Maiia  Theresa.  He  judged  that 
hia  wife  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  And  she  was. 
Notwithstanding  these  traits  of  character,  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly amiable  and  charitable  man,  distributing  annually  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  disti'esa.  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  illustrative  of  the  emperor's  utter  fear- 
lessness of  dangei-,  and  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  There 
was  a  tenible  conflagration  in  Vienna,  A  saltpeter  magazine 
was  in  flames,  and  the  operatives  exposed  to  great  danger. 
An  explosion  wai  momentarily  expected,  and  the  firemen,  in 
dismay,  ventured  but  little  aid.  The  emperor,  regaivSless  of 
peril,  approached  near  the  fire  to  give  directions.  His  attend- 
ants urged  him  not  thus  to  expose  his  person, 

"Do  notbe  alarmed  forme,"  said  the  emperor,  "think  only 
of  those  poor  creatures  who  are  in  such  danger  of  perishing," 

At  another  time  a  fearful  inundation  swept  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  Many  houses  were  submerged  yi  isolated  po- 
sitions, all  but  their  roofi.  In  several  cases  the  families  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  had  remained 
three  days  and  three  nights  without  food.  Immense  blocks  of 
ice,  swept  down  by  the  flood,  seemed  to  render  it  impossible 
to  convey  relief  to  the  suffei-ers.  The  most  intrepid  boatmen 
of  the  Danube  dared  not  venture  into  the  boiling  surge.  The 
emperor  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  seized  the  oai's,  and  saying, 
"  My  example  may  at  least  influence  others,"  pushed  out  into 
the  flood  and  successfully  rowed  to  one  of  the  houses.  The 
boatmen  were  shamed  into  heroism,  and  the  imperiled  people 
were  saved. 
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Maria  Theresa  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  husband ;  or  we  nhonld,  perhaps, 
rather  say  that  her  grief  assumed  the  character  which  one 
would  anticipate  from  a  person  of  her  peculiar  frame  of  mind. 
The  emperor  had  not  been  faithful  to  bis  kingly  spouse,  and 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  his  numerous  infidelities.  Still 
she  seems  affectionately  to  have  oherislied  the  memory  of  his 
gentle  virtues.  With  her  own  hands  she  prepared  his  shroud, 
and  she  never  after  laid  aside  her  weeds  of  mourning.  She 
often  descended  into  the  vault  where  his  remains  were  depos- 
ited, and  passed  hours  in  prayer  by  the  side  of  his  coffin. 

Joseph,  of  course,  having  been  prc61eoted,  immediately 
assumed  the  imperial  crown.  .  Maria  Theresa  had  but  little 
tune  to  devote  to  grief.  She  had  lost  Silesia,  and  that  was  a 
calamity  apparently  far  heavier  than  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Millions  of  treasure,  and  countless  thousands  of  lives  had  been 
ttpcnded,  and  all  in  vain,  for  the  recovery  of  that  province. 
She  now  began  to  look  around  for  territory  she  could  grasp 
in  compensation  for  her  loss.  Poland  was  surrounded  by 
Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  population  consisted  of 
two  daises— the  nobles  who  possessed  all  the  power,  and  the 
people  who  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  feudal  vassalage. 
By  the  laws  of  Poland  every  person  was  a  noble  who  was  not 
engaged  in  any  industrial  occupation  and  who  owned  any  land, 
or  who  had  descended  from  tboso  who  ever  had  held  any  land. 
The  government  was  what  may  perhaps  be  called  an  ai-isto- 
oratio  repuUic.  The  masses  were  mere  slaves.  The  nobles 
were  in  a  state  of  political  equality.  They  chose  a  chieftam 
whom  they  called  king,  but  whose  power  was  a  mere  shadow. 
At  this  time  Poland  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Civil  war 
desolated  the  kingdom,  the  nobles  being  divided  into  mrme- 
rons  factions,  and  fighting  fiercely  against  each  other.  Catha- 
rine, the  Empress  of  Russia,  espoused  the  cause  of  her  favor- 
ite, Count  Poniatowski,  who  was  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  crown  of  Poland,  and  by  the  infiuence  of  her  money 
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aai  her  armies  placed  him  upon  the  throne  and  maintained 
him  there.  Poland  thus,  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
queen,  became,  as  it  wei'e,  a  mere  province  of  the  Russian 

Poniatowski,  a  proud  man,  soon  felt  galled  by  the  chiuus 
which  Catharme  threw  around  liim,  Frederic  of  Prussia 
united  with  Catharine  in  the  endeavor  to  make  Poniatowski 
subservient  to  their  wishes.  Mai'ia  Thei-esa  eagei'ly  put  in 
her  claim  for  influence  in  Poland.  Thus  the  whole  realm 
became  a  confused  scene  of  bloodshed  and  devastation. 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  the  great  regal  highwayman,  now  pro- 
posed to  Austria  and  Russia  that  they  should  settle  all  the 
difficulty  by  just  dividing  Poland  between  them.  To  their 
united  armies  Poland  could  present  no  resistance.  Maria 
Theresa  sent  her  dutiful  son  Joseph,  the  emperor,  to  Silesia, 
to  confer  with  Frederic  upon  this  subject.  The  interview 
took  place  at  Neiss,  on  the  asth  of  August,  1769.  The  two 
sovereigns  vied  with  each  other  in  the  interchange  of  courte- 
sies, and  parted  most  exceflent  friends.  Soon  after,  they  held 
another  interview  at  Neuatadt,  in  Moravia,  when  the  long 
rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Brandenburg 
seemed  to  melt  down  into  most  cordial  union.  The  map  of 
Poland  was  placed  before  the  two  sovereigns,  and  they 
marked  out  the  portion  of  booty  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the 
three  imperial  highwaymen.  The  troops  of  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  already  in  Poland.  The  matter  being  thus 
settled  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  Prussian  king  im- 
mediately conferred  with  Catharine  at  St.  Petersburg.  This 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  woman  snatched  at  the  bait  pre- 
sented, and  the  infamous  partition  waa  agreed  to.  Maria 
Theresa  was  very  greedy,  and  demanded  nearly  half  of  Poland 
aa  her  share.  This  exorbitant  claim,  which  she  with  much 
pertinacity  adhered  to,  so  offended  the  two  other  sovereigns 
that  they  came  near  fighting  about  the  division  of  the  spoil. 
The  queen  was  at  length  compelled  to  lower  her  pretensions. 
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The  final  treaty  was  signed  between  the  throe  powers  on  the 
Bth  of  August,  1772. 

The  three  armies  were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and 
each  took  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  Polish  territory 
which  was  assigned  to  its  sovereign.  In  a  f«w  days  the  deed 
was  done.  By  this  act  Austria  received  an  accession  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  squai-e  miles  of  the  richest  of  the 
Polish  territory,  containing  a  population  of  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  souls.  Russia  received  a  more  inhospitable 
region,  embracing  forty-two  thousand  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand.  The  share 
of  Frederic  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  three  himdred  and 
seventy-five  square  miles,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
gand  souls. 

Notwithstanding  this  cruel  dismemberment,  there  was 
BtiU  a  feeble  Poland  left,  upon  which  the  three  powers  were 
continually  gnawing,  each  watching  the  others,  and  snailmg 
at  them  lest  they  should  get  more  than  their  share.  After 
twenty  years  of  jealous  watchings  the  three  powers  decided 
to  finish  their  infamous  work,  and  Poland  was  blotted  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  In  the  two  divisions  Austria  received 
forty-five  thousand  square  miles  and  five  million  of  inhabit- 
ants. Maria  Theresa  was  now  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
her  glory  and  her  power.  She  had  a  highly  disciplined  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  her  treasury  was  replenished, 
and  her  wide-spread  realms  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 
Life  had  been  to  her,  thus  far,  but  a  stormy  sea,  and  weary 
of  toil  and  care,  she  now  hoped  to  close  her  days  in  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  queen  was  a  stem  and  stately  mother.  While  pressed 
by  all  these  cares  of  state,  sufficient  to  have  crushed  any  ordi- 
nai7  mind,  she  had  given  birth  to  sixteen  children.  But  as 
each  child  was  horn  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  carefid 
nurses,  and  received  but  little  of  parental  caressings.  It  was 
seldom  that  she  saw  her  children   more  than  once  a  week. 
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Absorbed  by  high  political  interests,  she  contented  herseit 
with  receiving  a  daily  report  fiom  the  nursery.  Every  raora- 
ing  her  physician,  Van  Swieter,  visited  the  young  imperial 
iamily,  and  then  presented  a  formal  statement  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  strong-minded  mother.  Yet  the  empress  was 
very  desirous  of  having  it  understood  that  she  was  the  most 
faithful  of  parents.  Whenever  any  foreign  ambassador  ar- 
rived at  Vienna,  the  empress  would  contrive  to  have  an  inter- 
view, as  it  were  by  accident,  when  she  Lad  collected  around 
her  her  interesting  family.  As  the  illustrious  stranger  retired 
the  children  also  retired  to  their  nursery. 

One  of  the  daughters,  Josepha,  waa  betrothed  to  the  King 
of  Naples.  A  few  days  before  she  was  to  leave  Vienna  the 
queen  required  her,  in  obedience  to  long  established  etiquette, 
to  descend  into  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors  and  offer  tip  a 
prayer.  Tiie  sister-in-law,  the  Emperor  Joseph's  wife,  had 
iust  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  her  remains,  disfigared  by  that 
awfiil  disease,  had  but  recently  been  deposited  in  the  tomb. 
The  timid  maiden  was  horror-stricken  at  the  requirement, 
and  regarded  it  as  her  death  doom.  But  an  order  from 
Maria  Theresa  no  one  was  to  disobey.  With  tears  filling  her 
eyes,  she  took  her  younger  sister,  Maria  Antoinette,  upon  lier 
knee,  and  said, 

"I  am  about  to  leave  you,  Maria,  not  for  Waples,  but  to 
die.  I  must  viat  the  tomb  of  our  ancestors,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  take  the  small-pox,  and  shall  soon  be  buried 
there."  Her  fears  were  verified.  The  disease,  in  its  most 
virulent  form,  seized  her,  and  in  a  few  days  her  remains  were 
also  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

In  May,  1110,  Maria  Antoinette,  then  but  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  marvelously  beautiful,  was  married  to  the  youn" 
dauphin  of  France,  subsequently  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI. 
As  she  lefl  Vienna,  for  that  tin-one  from  which  she  was  to  de- 
scend to  the  guillotine,  ber  mother  sent  by  her  hand  the  fol- 
lowing lelter  to  her  husband  : 
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"  Your  bride,  dear  dauphin,  is  separated  from  me.  As  slie 
has  ever  been  my  delight  so  will  she  be  your  happiness.  For 
this  purpose  have  I  educated  her ;  for  I  have  long  been  aware 
that  she  was  to  be  the  companion  of  your  life.  I  have  en- 
joined upon  her,  as  among  her  highest  duties,  the  most  tender 
attachment  to  your  person,  the  greatest  attention  to  every 
thing  that  can  please  or  make  you  happy.  Above  all,  I  have 
recommended  to  her  humility  towards  God,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  Js  impossible  for  us  to  contribute  to  tbo  happi- 
ness of  the  subjects  conlided  to  us,  without  love  to  Him  who 
breaks  the  scepters  and  crushes  the  thrones  of  kings  accord- 
ing to  His  own  will." 

In  December,  1111,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  died  without 
male  issue.  Many  clMmants  instantly  rose,  ambitious  of  so 
princely  an  inheritance.  Maria  Theresa  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  put  in  her  claim.  With  her  accustomed  prompt- 
ness, she  immediately  ordered  hov  troops  in  motion,  and,  de- 
scending from  Bohemia,  entered  the  electorate.  Maria  The- 
resa had  no  one  to  fear  but  Frederic  of  Pi-ussia,  who  vehe- 
mently remonstrated  against  such  an  accession  of  power  to 
the  empire  of  Austria.  After  an  eai-nest  coue«pondeni,e  the 
queen  proposed  that  Bavaria  should  be  di^  ided  betn  een  them 
as  they  had  partitioned  Poland,  'still  they  could  not  agree, 
and  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  urael  aibitiament  of 
battle.  The  young  Emperor  Joseph  was  much  pleased  with 
this  issue,  for  he  was  thirsting  foi  raihtiry  fime,  and  was 
proud  to  contend  with  so  renownid  in  inta^onist  The 
death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  m  the  game  of  war, 
was  of  little  more  moment  to  him  than  the  loss  of  a  few 
pieces  in  a  game  of  chess. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  soon  at  the  he  id  of  ont  hunJied 
thousand  men.  The  King  of  Prussia,  with  neaily  in  equil 
force,  marched  to  meet  him.  Both  commanders  w  ere  exceed 
in^ly  wary,  and  the  whole  campai.fn  was  pasied  m  mineu 
vecs  and  marchings,  with  a  few  unimpoitant  battles.      The 
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queen  was  weary  of  wir,  ind  often  spoke,  with  tears  in  ber 
eyes,  of  the  comraen cement  of  hostilitioa.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  her  son,  \sho  rejon,ed  la  the  opening  strife,  she 
entered  into  a  puvato  correspondence  with  Frederic,  in  which 
she  wrote,  by  her  secret  messenger,  M  Thugut : 

"I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  and  my- 
self, in  our  advanced  yeats,  nie  about  to  tear  the  gray  hairs 
from  each  othei's  heads.  Mj  ^ge,  and  my  earnest  desire  to 
maintain  peace  are  well  known.  My  maternal  heart  is  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  my  sons  who  are  in'  the  army.  I  take  this 
step  without  the  knowledge  of  my  son  the  emperor,  and  I  en- 
treat that  you  will  not  divulge  it.  I  conjure  you  to  unite 
your  efforts  with  mino  to  reestablish  harmony." 

The  reply  of  Frederic  was  courteous  and  beautiful. 
"Baron  Thugut,"  ho  wrote,  "has  delivered  me  your  ma- 
jesty's lettei",  and  no  one  is,  or  shall  be  acquainted  with  his 
arrival.  It  was  worthy  of  your  majesty  to  give  such  proofe 
of  moderation,  after  having  so  heroically  maintained  the  in- 
heritance of  your  ancestors.  The  tender  attachment  you  dis- 
play for  your  son  the  emperor,  and  the  princes  of  your  blood, 
deserves  the  applause  of  every  heart,  and  augments,  if  possi- 
ble, the  high  consideration  I  entertain  foi'  your  majesty.  I 
have  added  some  articles  to  the  propositions  of  M.  Thugut, 
most  of  which  have  been  allowed,  and  others  which,  I  hope, 
will  meet  with  little  difficulty.  He  will  immediately  depart 
for  Vienna,  and  will  be  able  to  return  in  five  or  six  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  will  act  with  such  caution  that  your  im- 
perial majesty  may  have  no  cause  of  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  any  part  of  your  family,  and  particularly  of  the  em- 
peror, whom  I  love  and  esteem,  although  our  opinions  differ- 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Germany," 

But  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  bitterly  opposed  to  peaee, 
and  thwarted  his  mother's  benevolent  intentions  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Still  the  empress  succeeded,  and  the  articles  were 
signed  at  Teschen,  the  13th  day  of  May,  1779.     The  queen 
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w»»  overjoyed  at  the  result,  md  was  often  heard  to  saj  that 
no  a<!t  of  her  administration  had  given  her  suoh  heartfelt  joy. 
When  she  reeeived  tiie  news  she  exclaimed, 

"  My  happiness  is  foil.  I  am  not  partial  to  Prederie,  hnt 
I  mnst  do  him  the  justiee  to  confess  that  he  has  acted  nobly 
and  honorably.  He  promised  me  to  mate  peace  on  reason- 
able terms,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  I  am  inexpressibly 
happy  to  spare  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood." 

The  honr  was  now  approaching  when  Maria  Theresa  was 
to  die.  She  had  for  soihe  time  been  iiiiling  from  a  di.ease  of 
the  Inngs,  and  she  was  now  rapidly  deeliuing.  Her  suffermgs, 
as  she  took  her  chamber  and  her  bed,  became  very  severe; 
but  the  stoicism  of  her  character  remamed  unshaken.  In  one 
of  her  seasons  of  acute  agony  she  exclaimed, 

"  God  grant  that  these  sufferings  may  soon  terminate,  for, 
otherwise,  I  know  not  if  tcan  much  longer  endure  them." 

Her  .on  Maximilian  stood  by  her  bed-side.  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  him  and  ba  1 

"I  have  1  een  enable  1  thus  far  to  bear  these  pangs  with 
firmness  a  d  co  staney  Pray  to  God,  my  son,  that  I  may 
preserve  my  t  a  qu  h  ty  to  the  last." 

Thedy  g  1  ou  lo  g  sighed  for,  came.  She  partook  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  then,  assembling  her 
family  around  her,  addressed  to  them  her  last  words. 

"  1  have  reeeived  the  sacraments,"  said  she,  "  and  feel  that 
I  am  now  to  die."  Then  addressing  the  emperor,  she  eon- 
tinned,  "  My  son,  all  my  possessions  after  my  death  revert  to 
you.  To  your  care  I  commend  my  cliildren.  Be  to  them  a 
father.  I  shall  die  contented,  you  giving  me  that  promise." 
Then  looking  to  the  other  children  she  added,  "Eegard  the 
emperor  as  your  sovereigm  Obey  him,  respect  him,  confide 
in  him,  and  follow  his  advice  in  aU  things,  and  yon  will  secure 
his  friendship  and  protection." 

Her  mind  continued  active  and  intensely  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  her  family  and  of  her  kingdom,  until  the  very  last 
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moment.  During  the  niglit  aiioeeeding  Iior  final  interview 
with  her  children,  though  sufFering  fi-om  repeated  fits  of  suifo- 
c:ition,  she  lield  a  long  interview  with  the  emperor  upon  aflairs 
of  state.  Her  son,  distressed  by  her  evident  exhaustion,  en- 
treated her  to  take  some  repose  ;  but  she  replied, 

"  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God  ;  and  would  you  have  me  lose  my  time  in  sleep?" 

Expressing  solicitude  in  behalf  of  the  numerous  persons 
dependent  upon  hei-,  who,  after  her  death,  might  be  left  frjciid- 
less,  she  remarked, 

"I  could  wish  for  immortality  on  earth,  fur  no  othei' 
reason  than  for  the  power  of  relieving  the  distressed." 

She  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  IT80,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty-first  of  her  reign. 

This  illusti'ious  woman  had  given  birth  to  six  sons  and 
ten  daughters.  Nine  of  these  oliildren  survived  her.  Joseph, 
already  emperor,  succeeded  her  upon  tlie  throne  of  Austria, 
and  dying  eiiildless,  surrendered  the  crown  to  his  next  brother 
Leopold.  Ferdinand,  the  third  son,  became  governor  of  Aus- 
trian Lombardy.  Upon  Maximilian  was  confeiTed  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne.  Mary  Anne  became  abbess  of  n  nunnery. 
Chi-fstina  married  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  Eliaabeth  eiitei'ed  a 
convent  and  became  abbess.  Caroline  married  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  was  an  infamous  woman.  Her  sLster  Joanna,  was 
first  betrothed  to  the  king,  but  she  died  of  small-pox; 
Josepha  was  then  destined  to  supply  her  place  ;  but  she  also 
fell  a  victim  to  that  terrible  disease.  Thus  the  situation  was 
vacant  for  Caroline.  Maria  Antoinette  married  Louis  the 
dauphin,  and  the  story  of  her  woes  has  filled  the  world. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  now  inherited  the  crown  of 
Austria,  was  forty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  edu- 
cated by  observation  and  travel,  rather  than  by  books.  He 
was  anxious  to  elevate  and  educate  his  sabjects,  declaring  that 
it  was  Itis  great  ambition  to  rule  over  freemen.  He  had  many 
noble  traits  of  character,  and  innumcralilc  anecdotes  are  le- 
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lated  illusti-ative  of  his  energy  and  humaDity.  In  war  he  was 
ambitious  of  tailing  his  fuU  share  of  hardship,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground  and  partakhig  of  the  soldiei-s'  homely  fare.  He 
was  exceedingly  popular  at  the  time  ■  of  hia  acuession  to  tlie 
throne,  and  great  anticipations  were  cherished  of  a  golden  age 
about  to  daw  upon  Austria.  "  His  toilet,"  writes  one  of 
his  eulogists,  "  is  that  of  a  common  soldier,  bis  wardrobe  that 
of  a  sergeant,  business  his  recreation,  and  his  life  perpetual 
motion." 

The  Austrian  monarchy  now  embraced  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  square  miles,  containing  twenty-four  millions 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  indeed  a  heterogeneous  realm,  com- 
posed of  a  Tast  numher  of  distinct  nations  and  provinces, 
differing  in  language,  religion,  government,  hiws,  customs  and 
civilizatJon,  In  most  of  these  countries  the  feadal  system  ex- 
isted in  all  its  direful  oppression.  Many  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  hke  the  Netherlands,  Lombardy  and 
Siiabia,  were  separated  by  many  leagues  from  the  great  cen- 
tral empire.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  dominant  in 
nearly  all  the  States,  and  the  clergy  possessed  enormous 
wealth  and  power.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  aristocratic 
few  rejoiced  in  luxury  and  splendor. 
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CHAPTER    XXSI. 

JOSEPH    II.    AND    LEOPOLD,     II. 


CnABiCiTEK.— Accession  ot  Lbopold  I] 
.—Tub  rnisoa  Ektohitiob.— Eokopei 


WHEN  Joseph  asceaded  the  throne  there  were  ten  lan- 
guages, besides  several  dialects,  spoken  in  Austria — the 
Geiinan,  Hungarian,  Sclavonian,  Latin,  Wallacbian,  Turkish, 
modern  Greek,  Italian,  Flemish  and  French.  The  new  king 
formed  the  desperate  resolve  to  fuse  the  discordant  kingdom 
into  one  homogeneous  mass,  obliterating  all  distinctions  ot 
laws,  religion,  language  and  manners.  It  was  a  benevolent  de- 
sign, but  one  which  fer  surpassed  the  power  of  man  to  exe- 
cute. He  first  attempted  to  obliterate  all  the  old  national  land- 
marks, and  divided  the  kingdom  into  thirteen  Slates,  in  each 
of  which  he  instituted  the  same  code  of  laws.  He  ordered 
the  German  language  alone  to  be  used  in  public  documents 
and  offices  ;  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  bo  domi- 
nant.  There  were  two  thousand  convents  in  Austria,  He 
reduced  them  to  seven  hundred,  and  out  down  the  number 
of  thirty-two  thousand  idle  monks  to  twenty-seven  hundred  ; 
and  nobly  issued  an  edict  of  toleration,  grapting  to  all  mem- 
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bere  of  Proteatapt  churcbes  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
All  Cliristians,  of  every  denomination,  were  declared  to  be 
equally  eligible  to  any  offices  m  the  State. 

These  enlightened  innovations  roused  tlio  terror  and  rage 
of  bigoted  Rome.  Tope  Pius  VI.  was  so  much  alarmed  that 
be  took  a  journey  to  Vienna,  that  he  might  personally  remon- 
strate with  the  emperor.  Bat  Joseph  was  inflexible,  and  the 
Pope  returned  to  Rome  chagrined  aud  humiliated  that  ho  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  suppliant  in  vain. 

The  serfs  were  all  emancipated  from  feudal  vassalage,  and 
thus,  in  an  hour,  the  slavery  imdev  which  the  peasants  had 
groaned  for  ages  was  abolished.  He  established  universities, 
academies  and,  public  schools ;  encoui'aged  literature  and 
science  in  every  way,  and  took  from  the  priests  their  office 
of  censoi-ship  of  the  press,  an  office  which  they  had  long  held. 
To  encourage  domestic  manufactures  he  imposed  a  very  heavy 
duty  upon  all  articles  of  foi'cign  manufacture.  ^  New  roads 
were  constnicted  at  what  was  called  enormous  expense,  and 
yet  at  expense  which  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  cost 
of  a  single  battle, 

Joseph,  soon  after  his  coronation,  made  a  visit  to  his  sister 
Mai-ia  Antoinette  in  France,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
most  profuse  hospitality,  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  two  coorts  were  much  strengthened.  The  ambition  for 
territorial  aggrandizement  seems  to  bavo  been  an  hereditary 
disease  of  the  Austrian  monarchs.  Joseph  was  very  anxious 
to  attach  Bavaria  to  his  i-oalms.  Proceeding  with  great  cau- 
tion he  first  secured,  by  diplomatic  sldll,  the  non-intervention 
of  France  and  Russia.  England  was  too  much  engaged  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  to  interfere.  He  raised 
an  ai-my  of  eighty  thousand  men  to  crush  any  opposition,  and 
then  informed  tlie  Duke  of  Bavaria  that  ho  must  exchange 
his  dominions  for  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  He  requested 
the  duke  to  give  him  an  answer  in  eight  days,  but  declared 
peremptorily  that  in  case  he  manifested  any  reluctance,  the 
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r  would  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  compelling 
him  to  make  the  exchange. 

The  duke  appealed  to  Eussia,  France  and  Prussia  for  aid. 
The  emperor  had  bought  over  Russia  and  France.  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  though  seventy-foar  years  of  age,  encouraged  the 
duke  to  reject  the  proposal,  and  promised  his  support.  The 
King  of  Prussia  issued  a  remonstrance  against  tliia  despotic 
act  of  Austria,  which  remonstrance  was  sent  to  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  Joseph,  on  encountering  this  unexpected  ob- 
stacle, and  finding  Europe  combining  against  him,  renounced 
his  plan  and  published  a  declaration  that  he  had  never  in- 
tended to  efiect  the  exchange  by  force.  This  disavowal,  how- 
ever, deceived  no  one.  A  confederacy  was  soon  formed, 
under  the  auspices  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  to  check  the  en- 
croachments of  the  house  of  Austria.  This  Germanic  League 
was  almost  the  last  act  of  Frederic.  He  died  August  17, 
1786,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven  years,  in  tlie  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  ambitious  Empress  of  Russia,  having  already  obtmned 
the  Crimea,  was  intent  upon  the  subvei-sion  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  that  she  might  acquire  Constantinople  as  her  mari- 
time metropolis  in  the  sunny  south.  Joseph  was  "willing  to 
allow  hor  to  proceed  unobstructed  in  tiie  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  if  she  would  not  interfere  with  his  plans  of  teform 
and  aggrandizement  in  Germany. 

In  January,  1787,  the  Empress  of  Rusaa  set  out  on  a  plea- 
sure excureion  of  two  thousand  miles  to  the  Crimea ;  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  pleasure  excursion  that  was  ever  at- 
tempted. She  was  accompanied  by  all  the  court,  by  the 
French,  English  and  Austrian  ministers,  and  by  a  very  gor- 
geous retinue.  It  was  mid-winter,  when  the  imperial  party, 
wrapped  in  furs,  and  in  lai-ge  sledges  richly  decorated,  and 
prepared  expressly  for  the  journey,  commenced  thoir  sleigh 
ride  of  a  thousand  miles.  Music  greeted  them  all  along  the 
way;   bonfires  blazed  on  every  hill  ;   palaces,  brilli.int  with 
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illuminations  and  profusely  supplied  with  every  luxury,  wel- 
comed them  at  each  stage  where  they  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment or  repose.  The  roads  were  put  in  perfect  order ;  and 
relays  of  fiesh  horses  every  few  miles  being  harnessed  to  the 
sledges,  they  swept  like  the  wind  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  valleys. 

The  drive  of  a  few  weeks,  with  many  loiterings  for  plea- 
sure in  the  cities  on  the  way,  took  them  to  Kief  on  the  Dnie- 
per. This  ancient  city,  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukea  of 
Russia,  contained  a  population  of  about  twenty-six  thousand. 
Here  the  impeiial  court  established  itself  in  the  ducal  palaces, 
and  with  music,  songs  and  dances  beguiled  the  days  until, 
with  the  returning  spring,  the  ni  er  opened.  In  the  mean- 
time an  immense  flotilla  of  impenil  batge^s  had  been  prepared 
to  drift  down  the  stream,  a  thousand  miles,  to  its  mouth  at 
Kherson,  where  the  river  flows  mto  the  Black  sea.  These 
barges  were  of  magnificent  dimensions,  floating  palaces,  con- 
taining gorgeous  saloons  and  spacious  sleeping  apartments. 
As  they  were  constructed  merely  to  float  upon  the  rapid  cur- 
rent of  the  stream,  impelled  by  sails  wlien  the  breeze  should 
favor,  they  could  easily  be  provided  with  al!  the  appliances  of 
luxury.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  jaunt  which  would 
present  move  of  the  attractions  of  pleasure,  than  thus  to  glide 
in  saloons  of  elegance,  with  imperial  resources  and  surrounded 
by  youth,  beauty,  genius  and  rank,  for  a,  thousand  miles  down 
the  current  of  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  streams 
of  Europe. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sonny  morning  of  May,  when  the  regai 
party,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  military  bauds,  and  with 
floating  banners,  entered  the  barges.  The  river,  broad  and 
deep,  rolls  on  with  majestic  flow,  now  through  dense  forests, 
black  and  gloomy,  where  the  barking  of  the  bear  is  heard  and 
wolves  hold  their  nightly  carousals ;  now  it  winds  through 
vast  prairies  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent;  again  it  burets 
through  mountain  barriers  whei'e  clif&   and  crags  rise  sub- 
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limely  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air ;  here  with  precipitous  sides 
of  granite,  bleak  and  scathed  by  the  storm'*  of  centuries,  and 
there  with  gloorny  fiis  and  pines  rising  to  the  clouds,  where 
eagles  soar  and  scream  and  rear  their  yonng.  Flocks  and 
herds  now  graze  upon  the  banks ;  here  lies  the  scattered 
village,  and  its  whole  population,  half  civilized  men,  and 
matrons  and  maidens  in  antique,  grotesque  attire,  crowd  the 
shores.  Now  the  pinoacles  and  the  battlements  of  a  great 
city  rise  to  view.  Armies  were  gathered  at  several  points  to 
entertain  the  imperial  pleasure-party  with  all  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  war.  At  Pultowa  they  witnessed  the  maneuver- 
ings  of  a  battle,  with  its  thunderings  and  uproar  and  apparent 
carnage — the  exact  representation  of  tlie  celebrated  battle  of 
Pultowa,  which  Peter  the  Great  gained  on  the  spot  over 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  had  been  invited  to  join  this  party, 
and,  with  his  court  and  retinue,  was  to  meet  them  at  Kherson, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dneister,  and  accompany  the  empress 
to  the  Crimea,  But,  perhaps  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  the 
water  escursion,  he  struck  across  the  country  in  a  north-east 
direction,  by  the  way  of  Lemherg,  some  six  hundred  miles,  to 
intercept  the  flotilla  and  join  the  party  on  the  river.  But  the 
water  of  the  river  suddenly  fell,  and  some  hundred  miles 
above  Kherson,  the  flotilla  ran  upon  a  sand  bar  and  could  not 
be  forced  over.  The  empress,  who  was  apprised  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  emperor,  too  proud  to  be  found  in  such  a 
situation,  hastily  abandoned  the  flotilla,  and  taking  the  car- 
riages  which  they  had  with  them,  drove  to  meet  Jose 
The  two  imperial  suites  were  soon  united,  and  they  swept 
a  glittering  cavalcade,  to  Kherson,  Joseph  and  Catharine 
rode  in  a  carriage  together,  where  they  had  ample  opportu- 
'nity  of  talking  over  al!  their  plans  of  mutual  aggrandizement. 
As  no  one  was  pennitted  to  listen  to  their  conversations,  their 
decisions  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

They  entered  the  city  of  Kherson,  then  containing  about 
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sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  all  the  magnificence 
■which  Russian  and  Austrian  opulence  could  exhibit.  A  tri- 
umphal arch  spanned  the  gate,  upon  which  was-  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  "The  road  to  Byzantium."  Four  days  were 
passed  here  in  revelry.  The  party  then  entered  the  Crimea, 
and  continued  their  journey  as  tkr  as  Sevastopol,  where  the 
empress  was  delighted  to  find,  within  its  capacious  harbor, 
many  Russian  fi'igates  at  anohor.  Immense  suras  were  ex- 
pended in  furnishing  entertainments  by  the  way.  At  Batche- 
seria,  where  the  two  sovereigns  occupied  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  khans,  they  looked  out  upon  a  mountmn  in  a  blaze  of 
illumination,  and  apparently  pouring  lava  floods  from  its 
avtificial  volcanic  crater, 

Joseph  returned  to  Vienna,  and  immediately  there  was 
war — Austria  and  Rusaa  against  Turkey.  Joseph  was  anxions 
to  secure  the  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Sevvia,  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
laohia,  and  to  extend  his  empire  to  the  Dneister.  "With  great 
vigor  he  made  his  preparations,  and  an  array  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  two  tlionsand  pieces  of  ai-tillery,  were 
speedily  on  the  march~  down  the  Danube.  Catharine  was 
equally  energetic  in  her  preparations,  and  all  the  north  ot 
Europe  seemed  to  be  on  the  march  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

Proverbially  fickle  are  the  fortunes  of  war.  Joseph  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Belgrade  with  high  liopes.  He  was 
ignominiously  defeated,  and  his  troops  were  driven,  uttei-ly 
routed,  into  Hungary,  pursued  by  the  Turks,  who  spread 
ruin  and  devastation  widely  around  them.  Disaster  followed 
disaster.  Disease  entered  the  Austrian  ranks  and  the  proud 
army  melted  away.  The  emperor  h  useif  v  th  ihout  forty 
thousand  men,  was  nearly  surrounded  by  tl  e  e  emy.  He 
attempted  a  retreat  by  night.  A  false  al  r  n  th  e  the  troops 
into  confusion  and  teiTor,  The  sol  1  e  "  tl  e  bewilder- 
ment fired  upon  each  other,  and  an  i  vful  s  e  e  of  tumult 
ensued.     Tlio  emperor,  on  horseback,  endeavored  to  nilly  tlio 
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fugitives,  but  he  was  swept  away  by  the  crowd,  and  in  the 
midnight  darkness  was  separated  fi'om  his  suite.  Four  thou- 
sand men  perished  in  this  defeat,  and  much  of  the  baggage 
and  several  guns  were  lost.  The  emperor  reproached  his  aides- 
de-camp  with  having  deserted  him.  One  of  them  sarcasti- 
cally replied, 

"  We  used  our  utmost  endeavors  to  keep  «p  with  your 
imperial  majesty,  but  our  horses  were  not  so  fleet  as  yours." 
Seventy  thousaod  Austrians  perished  in  this  one  campaign. 
The  next  year,  1789,  was,  however,  as  prosperous  as  this  had 
been  adverse.  The  Turks  at  Kimnik  were  routed  with  enor- 
mous slaughter,  and  their  whole  camp,  with  all  its  treasures, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Belgrade  was  fiercely 
assailed  and  was  soon  compelled  to  capitulate.  But  Joseph 
was  now  upon  his  dying  bed.  The  tidmgs  of  these  successes 
revived  huo  for  a  few  hours,  and  leaving  his  sick  chimber  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  church  of  St,  Stephen,  whcie  thanks 
givings  were  offered  to  God.  A  festival  of  thiee  days  m 
Vienna  gave  expression  to  the  public  rejoicing. 

England  was  now  alarmed  in  view  of  the  rapid  stiidcs 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  formed 
a  coalition  with  Holland  and  Prussia  to  assist  the  Turks. 
France,  now  in  the  midst  of  her  revolutionary  struggle,  could 
take  no  part  in  these  foreign  questions.  These  successes 
were,  however,  but  a  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
penetrated  the  chamber  of  the  dying  monarch.  Griefs  innu- 
merable clustered  around  him.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  rose  in  successful  rebellion  and  threw  off  the 
Austrian  yoke.  Prussia  was  malting  immense  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  Austria,  The  Hungarians  were  risinw 
and  demanding  emancipation  from  the  court  of  Vienna. 
These  calamities  crushed  the  emperor.  He  moaned,  and 
wept  and  died.  In  his  last  honre  he  found  much  solace  in 
religious  observances,  devoutly  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  passing  much  of  his  time  in  prayer.     He 
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died  on  the  20th  of  Febi-tiary,  1790,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
Lis  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

Joseph  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  hia  realms  ;  but  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  in 
the  result  of  most  of  his  efforts  at  reform.  Just  before  he  died, 
he  said,  "  I  would  have  engraven  on  ray  tomb,  '  Here  lies  the 
sovereign  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  never  carried  a  single 
project  into  execution.' "  He  was  married  twice,  but  both  of 
his  wives,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  fell  victims  to  the  small-pox, 
that  awful  disease  which  seems  to  have  been  a  special  scourge 
in  the  Austrian  royal  family.  As  Joseph  II.  died  without 
children,  the  crown  passed  to  hia  next  brothei',  Leopold,  who 
was  then  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Leopold  n.,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  forty-three 
years  of  age.  He  hastened  to  Vienna,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment. By  prudent  acts  of  conciliation  he  succeeded  in 
appeasing  discontents,  and  soon  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  his  desire  in  securing  the  election  to  the  imperial  throne. 
He  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  October  9,  1T90.  With  frank- 
ness very  unusual  in  the  diplomacy  of  kings,  he  sougiit  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  neighboring  powera.  To  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, who  was  now  King  of  Prussia,  ho  wrote  : 

"  In  future,  I  solemnly  protest,  no  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment will  ever  enter  into  my  political  system,  I  shall  doubt- 
less employ  all  the  means  in  my  possession  to  defend  my 
country,  should  I  unfortunately  be  driven  to  such  measures  ; 
but  I  will  endeavor  to  give  no  umbrage.  To  your  majesty  in 
particular,  I  will  act  as  you  act  towards  me,  and  will  spai'e  no 
efforts  to  preserve  perfect  harmony." 

To  these  friendly  overtures,  Fredeiic  William  responded 
in  a  similar  spirit ;  but  still  there  were  unsettled  points  of  dis- 
pute between  the  two  kingdoms  which  threatened  war,  and 
large  armies  were  gathered  on  their  respective  frontiers  in 
pi-eparation  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  In  1790, 
after  much  correspondence,  they  came  to  terms,  and  articles 
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of  peace  were  signed.  At  the  same  time  an  armistice  was 
concluded  with  the  Tiirlis, 

The  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  emancipated  the  colonies 
of  North  America  from  the  aiistocratic  sway  of  England, 
sliiveiing  the  scepter  of  feudal  tyranny  in  France,  had  pene- 
trated Hungary.  Leopold  was  endeavoring  to  rivet  anew  the 
shackles  of  despotism,  when  he  received  a  manly  remonstrance 
from  an  asserablj  of  Hungarians  wiiich  had  been  convened  aa 
Pest.     In  the  following  noble  terms  they  addressed  the  king. 

"The  feme,  august  sovereign,  which  has  preceded  you, 
has  declared  you  a  just  and  gracious  prince.  It  says  that  you 
forget  not  that  you  are  a  man  ;  that  you  are  sensible  that  the 
king  was  made  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  king. 
From  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  man,  and  from  that  social 
compact  whence  states  ai'ose,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  sov- 
ereignty originates  from  the  people.  This  axiom,  our  parent 
Nature  has  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  all.  It  is  one  of  those 
which  a  just  prince  (and  such  we  trust  your  majesty  ever  will 
be)  can  not  dispute.  It  is  one  of  those  inalienable  imprescrip- 
tible rights  which  the  people  can  not  forfeit  by  neglect  or  dis- 
use. Our  constitution  places  the  sovereignty  jointly  in  the 
king  and  people,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  remedies  ne- 
cessary to  be  applied  according  to  the  ends  of  social  life,  for 
the  aecarity  of  persons  and  property,  are  in  the  power  of  the 

"  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  ensu- 
ing diet,  your  majesty  will  not  confine  yourself  to  the  objects 
mentioned  in  your  rescript,  but  will  also  restore  our  freedom 
to  us,  in  like  manner  as  to  the  Belgians,  who  have  conquered 
theirs  with  the  sword.  It  would  be  an  example  big  with  dan- 
ger, to  teach  the  world  that  a  people  can  only  protect  or  re- 
gain their  liberties  by  the  sword  and  not  by  obedience." 

But  Leopold,  trembling  at  the  progress  which  freedom  was 
making  in  France,  determined  to  crush  this  spirit  with  an  iron 
heel.     Their  petition  was  rejected  with  scorn  a 
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Witli  great  splendor  Leopold  entered  Presburg,  and  waa 
crowned  King  of  Hungary  on  the  10th  of  November,  1790. 
Having  thus  silenced  the  munnurs  in  Hungary,  and  estab- 
lished his  authority  there,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Netherlands.  The  people  there,  breathing 
the  spirit  of  French  liberty,  bad,  by  a  simultaneous  rising, 
thrown  off  the  detestable  Austrian  yoke.  Forty-five  thousand 
men  were  sent  to  efi'eet  their  subjugation.  On  the  20th  of 
November,  the  army  appeared  before  Brussels,  In  less  than 
one  year  all  the  provinces  were  again  brought  under  subjection 
to  the  Austrian  power. 

Leopold,  thus  successfu!,  now  turned  his  attention  to 
France.  Maria  Antoinette  was  his  sister.  He  had  another 
sister  in  the  infamoas  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples.  The  com- 
plaints which  came  incessantly  fi-om  Versailles  and  the  Tuil- 
leiies  filled  his  ear,  touched  Lis  affections,  and  roused  his  in- 
dignation.  Twenty-five  millions  of  people  had  ventured  to 
asseit  their  rights  against  the  intolerable  ari'ogance  of  the 
French  court.  Leopold  now  gathered  his  armies  to  trample 
those  people  down,  and  to  replace  the  scepter  of  unlimited 
despotism  in  the  hands  of  the  Bourbons,  With  sleepless  zeal 
Leopold  cooperated  with  nearly  all  the  monarchs  in  Europe, 
in  combining  a  resistless  force  to  crush  out  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty.  An  ai-my  of 
ninety  thousand  men  was  raised  to  cooperate  with  the  French 
emigrants  and  all  the  royalists  in  France.  The  king  was  to 
escape  from  Paris,  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants, 
amounting  to  more  than  twenty  thousand,  rally  around  his 
bannei-s  all  the  advocates  of  the  old  regime,  and  then,  sup- 
ported by  all  the  powers  of  combined  Europe,  was  to  march 
npon  Paris,  and  take  a  bloody  vengeance  upon  a  people  who 
dared  to  wish  to  be  free.  The  ari'est  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
Varennes  deranged  this  plan.  Leopold,  alarmed  not  only  by 
the  impending  fate  of  his  sister,  but  lest  the  principles  of 
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LVneitKJn^ofepBlUiSS 


EX.  5 

CiiABLBS  V.  (of  Spido)  (eontin-asS)  c 


uraed  Hi  yleliL  134. 
fortune  HeserUn^  tS?. 
flxtmordinarf  deflpondaoof  oC| 

abdication  of  In  &TOr  of  Philip, 


Is  theAnstr 


to  Hgu  a  cousUtntlon, 


CiTAKLES  VI.  (see  niso  CSnrlea  III.  f*ir  pre- 

^ons^uiposfi    on     a  power 

doBcrllon  of  bj-hla  bIIIcs,  851. 
addition   of  WalUehla    and 

marriJige  of,  S«4 

Ltabl^iiedby  Leopold,^ 
Involved  In  duf licit;,  SIT. 


rel^rtons  agltntlon,  lis. 
InlarTlew  of^witii  the  iiopo  al 

Bolisna,  UT. 
call  of  for  the  diet  it  Angsburg 


In  Tlolation  ofbfs  pledge.  In 
Against  the  Protcatontg,  12 


ofrrai 


trea^  of  nltb  th 
torcm  secnced  by  bsmh 
Prot^taots,  lA 

the  Protestants,  m. 

'"cKincll'of  Trent,  125. 
mareh  of  to  Ineolatodt,  ' 
aJaliCortoIdoaElmt.131 
triumph  of  over  the  F 
anta,  126. 


tbe  loss  of  Lombard)'  felt  by, 

SSI. 
attempt  of  to  force  as^slanoe 

from  France.  SHI), 
hie  first  aelinuwiedgment  of 

the  people,  in  liU  letter  to 

Count  Itinsky,  BSt 


morcD  Pfc  niicemuers-  isa- 
Tislt  to  the  S"'ve  of  Luthe 

attempts  of  to  settle  the  rellf 

tttlfmpCof  ta  establish  the  §l 
quisitlDU  in  Burgundy,  129. 


;sbuiT-,13i 
K,mp,sh 


death  of,  414. 
Cnaniis  TIL,  death  of,  451. 
CniBLEsVIII,   Informed   of    tlio    league 

death  oK  39.   ' 
iLua  XII.  joins  the  Austrian  partv,3S3. 
death  of,  S6S. 

!L»in,  ba«?e  ir^O. 

aTissi,  the  snccessiou  of  Sweden  con- 
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ofOhiiricaenstJivuB,302. 

teonHnue^  at  Btetilm,  3*9. 
dominds  of,  850. 

refusal™  the 'at  Worms  to  coilperato 

with  Maximilian,  Bfi. 

eonquercd   bj   Ferdinand, 

p'owerrf'tho  HunimrlBB,  808. 

DOOTEiHi;oflhetliree.partles,190.         _ 

CiLLi,  Inflneooa  of  Oonn't  over  Lafllslaiu, 

"'^outth6d"7TPo'inMo£2S5. 

driven  from  the  empire,  83. 

Osmois,  treaty  oi;  «9. 

Clevis,  duehv  of  put  In  scqneatratLon,  218. 
COL^t.  tlie*A«llbl.^p  of  joins  tho  Prot- 

E. 

depS'n^^tbB  Archblahopof, 

Ebh^t,  deatli  of,  2m. 

Elk                       -        "■■  " 

OHOBA  (wife  of  LaopolO),  ner  cnamter, 

CoBDnirr,  Luther  presented  with  assfs,  110. 

83.^. 

inarriiiso<J,3gfl. 

CoBaBBBS  Bt  Eothenbo^,  236. 

B.B..:'rC^''^I«bled  at  by  Gn. 

tavus  Adolphns,  331 

Eli 

iBEtii  (wife  of  Philip  v.),  atnMUoB  of; 

of  eloctora'at  Frankfort,  35. 

CoBSPniACV  ■|^"a|''^f£'e«a^in,tAdoI. 

En 

.BiTH  (of  Kosaa),  death  of, «». 

uio  Tekeli  Invested  with  the  Honga- 

liBD,  isalstanoo  of  sgirfnst  the  Turks, 

001ieTAHTlBOPUI!',".^p^li«  of  bj  the  TQrks, 

En 

CoHaiiTirnos,  Charles' V.  required  to  sign 

supports  the  house  of  Anstria 

Bnainst  France,  882. 
ouiloue  contradictory  conduct  of. 

pledge  of  to  6iippc^t!iePn«- 

OBiin.l«,resl8taoeeof,  14S. 

CREMosii  to  be  ai9p.aed  of  as  plunder,  89. 

anpporta     Austna     to     chflok 

Ceoatii  Invaded  by  the  Turks,  195. 

Ceubadk  against  the  Turks,  W. 

CuBEGiTBiii  (.wife  of  Otlocar),  her  tinnts. 

eris'iu.,.».«. 

oifer  of  to  plains  Bobomla  un- 

*^                       ,  .„ 

dolph,  S^ 

purohisos  the  Bid  of  Poland,  m. 

Prussia,  45T. 

D. 

alllMiee  of  with  Prussia,  «e. 

DA!.nEF,pi>sitian  of  Anstrtoon  the,  SB. 

a  subsidy  voted  Pmssia  by,  4T5. 
alarmed  Bt  the  strides  of  Austd. 

Dius(OoL.nt>,  honors  of  Btblavletory,  478. 
DEBMiHK,  tliu  Kin?  of  obliged  to  yield  to 

Cileries  fiuEtivus,  aw. 

EPEEiEa,  tribnn.ii  at,  tn. 

DiEPOLO  thrown  from  the  palace  bj  the 

Eb 

motsSas. 

EuoESE  (Prince)  commands  the  ADStrian 

his  heroic  eaptme  of  Belgrade^SeS. 

t^^T^l^i^'- 

death  of,  308. 

ULabeciue. 

En 

Eopr.,  oondltlon  of  the  different  powers 

by  the,  809. 
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ID  (Of  Austria)  (conKnueif 

nasiimeBSQineimparttoli 
chosen  King  uf  tiie  K 


tribute  of  to  the  Tnrka,  153. 
bl3  attempls  to  weaken   tbo 

EDwer  of  the  HDngai-isn  Do- 
les, 195, 
conditioDs  of  hts  pardon  of 

Hnngului  nobles,  15T- 
lils  pnnlahmant  of  the  rei 


he  usscmblessdietstBttlsbi: 

815. 
perplexity  of  in  remrd  to  the 
demaBasofthedfetin. 
FD  (King    of    irrngon)  furoishe" 

ID  (Of  Naples),  flight  of  to  Ischii 

m  CKing  of  the  Eomans)  orowne 

his  deuth,  SOs! 
ID  I,  illastrions  birth  oi;  145. 

attenipls  of  to  prevent  th 

the  fonnder  of  the  Austria) 

deSPo"'l63. 
ro  II,  maWftBto  ot  MO. 


Jints,  243,     ' 
a   compldnts   < 


□atholiciM 


Pebdinabd  II.  (oontirmedi,  meeUnc    at 
.  Katiabon  to  approya  Iha 

acta  oi;  365. 
victorica  of;  269. 
eaptnro  of  the  ilnchieB  of 


election  of  hia  son  lerdi- 
nand,  209. 

(ABD  III.  as^da  the  throne,  245. 

wlth''&ra«u9.''M«*     ""^ 
desire  of  tor  peace,  MO. 

6ioc«oaV°hS   son   u 
Ferdinand  King  of  Iha 

ileath  of,  sua 
I  (Cardloal),   aaoondsnoy   of   over 

riOE  threatened  Sy  Louis  XU.,  90, 
E,  Uiflueoc^  of  in  wresting  Baoriflcca 

tb    rt  mi    ntpow";,31S. 

fraud  bj  which  obtained  posses- 
si        f  Spain,  331. 

d  ti  n    f  under  Louis  XIV, 
35T 
f  sal   f  to  engage  In  the  FoUsh 

d    ^    ft  deprive  Maria  Theress 

d    L         'A  or    against    England, 

amanee  of  effected  with  Austria, 


46T. 


)cWm! 


barbariiy  of  the  tra 

sas. 

veugeauce  of,  26S. 


aimtoV^^Mon^),  friendly  aelz'ure  ot 

dcsthonuJ      ■ 
iDEEto  L  fthe  Handsomo),  eapinre  ot; 

sntrender  of,  M. 

death  of, «. 

Fbedeeio  IL  (of  Germany),  renown  o(  13. 

curious  occupations  of;  483. 
IKIO  IL  (of  AustriaXireacherJ  of,  75. 
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Fribbew  T.    .m'tlnaed)  accepts  tlic  orowa 

his  foaat  anriog  lie  assanlt, 

Jkbbebic  (of  Ptnealnj,  rtemmids  oE  417. 

trlamplukl  satrsnce  \a\o  "Btsalta, 

]iia^aef«.tofH6npetg,420. 
opinians  of   on    mBgnaulmiti', 
428,  T,        »U 

Implores  pence,  43S. 
■vlolntioii  CFf  bis  pledge,  485, 
capture  of  Prague  by,  449. 
surprises    and    defeate    Prince 

C&aries,  454. 
eiplaniUlon     deniand'sa     ft'om 

iustrla  by,  466. 
artifice  of  to  ontiap  tba  allies, 

defeatofatPr^ne,4T3. 


letter'  of  to  Maria  Theresa,  4f 
peicefol  repir  of,  500. 
Kbjhoh,  tbe,  driTen  oat  of  Italy,  94 


peace,  iSS. 
Gelheh,  battle  of,  3T. 
ft.T.ia amMiirted oommantter  la  place  of 

^aUenstein,  268. 
exRiU,  lid  fotnislied  Leopold  bj,  811. 
QlBllAiiIi  Its  oongloioerftUoo  of  Blales, 
Inaepondenoe  of  aaoli  Slate 

poalUon  of  the  Emperor  of,  1 


Y  (eonilmie^  roligiuiu 


uart^i^e  of  to 


"TS-.IS- 


m  by  th 


.BH  Flbeoi,  estublishment  of  t 

aerofthe.ai*. 
1,  oapturo  of  the  fortress  at,  824. 
lt  Wakdeib, 

UBEK,  the  pi. 


'Tur'ns  retain,  B13. 

led  of  V  the  eonfod- 
[orsi  lemart  of  CliarWv.  aboat, 
;ri'iuiiphBiit  re^slanea  of  tbe  for- 
ja  Vab*  (Kini  of  S""^?,^!'"^" 
rouses  the  country 

n.,  330. 
isseroblea  a  fleet  at 

Eibnaben.  281. 
Jtettln  captured  by. 


n*WTi'B  Castle.    (aeeCaa^^  ^^ 

'  betrothal  oK  B3. 


Hebbi  (Duke  of  Anion),  abdjoe 
throne  of  Polana,  130. 


o  of  the 


larles 


tranqnllity  fnnderFerdit 
nipng  in  at  the  downlfe 


aiBtraotod8latB0f,Ma. 


Rent  Pnkeof  <^rinthta>ehosenkln&^. 
Henrit  (Count  of  Lniembu^)  elected  Em- 

his  deatb,  41.  .     _     ,      ,-■ 

HraeTlof  Talols)  succeeds  Obarlea  IX,, 

"1.  .     .... 

Hksbt  VIIL  (of  England)  claims  Austria, 

IlRNRr  IT.  (of  Franco),  efforts  of  to  onitfl 
"^"^  "^  Intherais    md    Oalvlnlsts, 
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IIksrv  IV.  (ntFninoo)  (coathmed),  assus- 
hla  plnns  toi  remoaellDE  Eu- 

HoLT  LuiflFB,  fonnBtlon  of.'lia. 

(see  also  Hongary.) 
IInNQ:titr.  dcspoUam  of  Rhodoiph  III.  la, 

new  revolt  in,  SOT. 

attempt  of  Leopold  to  oatnblisli 

rise  of  against  Loopoia,  833. 
tronblea  in  observed  byjosepli 

I.,  349. 
entlin^astla   support  of  Morlti 

nnHHiADBS  (John),  regent  of  liungaiy,  63. 

llvas,  singing  of  i  bj  the  armj'  of  Gns- 
avSe  oa  tka  field  of  batUe,  W% 

I. 
IsAnKLLi  ("ifo  of  Frederic),  rteath  of,  45. 


tlieemTierar£lokiit,ias. 

l™nEKi;onos?n^^nn3.3S. 
iBJiNDOttF,  the  I^rf  of  artestod  by  Ma 


Invaded  by  the  French  'end  Span- 


s:a." 


JKISBITE  PoHsos   (see   Marchionci 

Pomnsuionr). 

Jboeih,  the,  eipellea  from  Prague,  93 

JOANHi  (of  Spain),  insanity  of,  1U6. 

John  (of  Bohemia),  ohsroeter  ot  46, 

iiiBinvosion  of  Austria.  49, 


(the    OoDstaoi 

Elector  of  Si 

JouH  (of  Tspoli),  Hi 


SI  (poiUirmtd),  enthn^netic  r 
"""  "w  %ht  Tokeli,  324 


merrlogs  nod  deaib  ot,  S3. 
John  (of  MeTici)  eleeted  pope,  100. 
Joseph  (of  Gerinai^)  elected  as  f 


g&ry,S49. 
TransylreDlB  agido 


h   imi  rot  Fnuioli  481. 
eds  Hurin  Theresa,  4ffl. 


3tliesctl^0^4H. 
ontdon  ot  Ckhurin 

BelEteds,  49S. 


EQO  ^GenBmi),  power 
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SHUT,  flight  of  Charle 

nc  saainat  Ftsnco,  85 

of  Ang9btirgL315. 


pawor  in  Hungary.  81T. 
driTan  ftom  Hnngury,  BIT. 
maht  of  ffith  bis  hmlljr.  3t». 
MmltlallonDf.S2S. 
diaguat  of  Hia  people  with,  82! 
TeaaeaDoa  of,  324 
eCfons  of  to  oblAln  n  decree  thf 


desertsd  by  the  Duka  of  Svm- 

ria,S34. 
death  O^SSi. 

bis  Tartooa  niarriisf  a,  836. 
LmPOLD  U.  aaaenda  tlia  Austrian  throne 

two. 

deapotiam    of    in    llnngair 

Ml.  ^ 

lnt«rpo$ea  against  Ftano 
letter  of  to  the  King  o 

gtand.BOO. 

death  at;  SU2. 

LEorom  I,  (of  Gonnany),  oharaote 

death  of,  4S. 
Leovoid  I.  (of  BnilMrland),  chnracl 

daatti  of,  m. 
laopou)  II.,  BDCceBdon  oC  07. 

asaaiDea  the  enardlans] 

Albert  v.,  l3. 
death  o(  59. 
TiBQpoLD  (Arobdnte)  inva^on   or 
Anstiisb!',  220. 
dBl6BtotbyMitthiiia,a21. 


.vastotiou  of 
erotsn. 


IS  to  tote  part  In  Uio  gov- 

m. 

itedOD 

™of;« 

LotriB  (of  Ilnnjary),  death  ot,U^ 
Jjiuia  (son  of  Philip  T.),  death  of,  871. 
Lmiitd,peaMof,m 

!cape  of  the  Puke  of,  BO. 

[>uto  of  Utlan),  recovery  . 
IlalybytheDulieof.SO. 

mtlny  of  the  troops  <^  91. 


LtrrnBE  summoned  ti 
bnllofthopi 
works  of  bur 


IS  aeainst,  lOS. 
'tLe  diet  of  Wo 
appear  before  the 


T«Bn 


rfral  oE  ChHlea  T.  nt,  Ui. 
(Chevolief  De),  dnel  between 
^—indfhe  young  Tnrk.aia. 
•  ■       -ided  by  France, 


iBUiBAiHB,  dnchy  of 

r-OMAiMB  (Pranrfs  SiephcmDnke  ot) 

pelled  lo  flea  from  Hon 

his  eDgsgoment  with  Maria 

de^ed  ofhia  kinrfoin.  39' 
his  marringe,  303. 
ippoinKrd  commander  of  II 

reply  of  the  to  the  domar 
tfeaerlcilS. 


m^of.m 

impla  of  Charles  V.  to 


mBAHs,  reply  of  to  Henrv  IT.,  191. 
^f,,  meitog^th^"^^  at,  291. 
battle  o7, 292. 

M. 

DEEcna,  tbo  city  of,  espouses  GoslaTiis, 
aaekiiig   of,  by  the  impoiial 
OMKT II.,  siege  of  Belgrade  by,  60. 
LBOEODOii  (Duke  of),  the  gniiidlan  of 
PLiouET,  battle  at.  S4L ' 
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Uabtua,  alii  famlshnd  Ifopold  by,  31 
Mabu  Ahtoibbitk,  hlstoiT  «'.  4SI. 


of,  BBS.    '^ 
the      AosCrl 

ins  of  to  foroljn 


r  HtsKV  (Coimt  of  Thnn 
of  the  Pi«teati 

IS  (ofHongaij),inTii3ion« 

^eatti  of'  JB. 
*e,  character  of,  201. 


shonM  obtain 

address  of  to  thi 

ambUlans  drcao 

Ibiblds  tbe  conf 

the  relief  of  Pi 

nHemtit  of  to  c 

flrtoganoe  of  e 


treaty  of  Dres- 


ludiEnatlun   of  at  ] 


dlstrost  oj  by  the  Piotestantl, 

arrest  of  the  Lord  of  Iniendort 

by,  206. 
relnolsnoa  of  to  sign  ll.o  eondl- 

llons,  im. 

hangliUnesa  of  townrds  the  Ana- 
trtim3,303. 

ithodolph  III.  mi.  il». 
maicb  of  ag^iiEt  Leopold,  £21. 
llmllatioDS  affixed  to  CbeottBrof 

eoioiiation  of,  324.  ' 

joBTtiago  of,  425. 

snspldons     of    tUe     Catholics 


secured  Ibn  IVIendshIn  ' 


£  <of  SaxoDj),  I'rofcBtaDt  prbolplca 

treaty  of  "iviih  Ih  e  King  of  FtanM, 

oantute  of  the  Tyrol  by,  13a 
deoianils  of  from  Charles  V.,  185 


Maby  Anne  (of  Spain)  afflan 
pMnofFtanei 
Inanlting  r^ectl 
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league  lormed  bTi^inat 

a-biodoned' by  his  allies,  91. 
pamererani*  of  rowaraed. 

conMentnf  success  against 
Italy  99  _ 

letter  of  to  lla  dangliter,  99. 
BBLCeMb  ginning  toattood, 

loo 

plana    of    to    eenure    the 
^  crowna  of  Hnngary  and 
Bohemia,  1(11. 


"  ""of'™"ero™i^et,m"° 
character  of,  199. 
hi*  letter  to  the  Elcelnr 

mofpseion  of  the  Oatholk 
folth,  170. 

address  of  to  Henry  of  Va- 
loia.lTS. 

Uberal  toleration  main- 
tained by,  172. 

of  the  diet,  173. 
offer  of  to  pay  tribote  to 
the  Turks,  114. 


■ij.  (fionUrmeO),  trlnmplml  march  of 


[  captured  by  Freflerio,  449. 
"""''     field  of,  29. 


cted  Klag 


f    Poland, 


n  of 'hia  children,  IM. 


;tif,  aacenda  the  throne  of 


'  Mjulborouah  in  poaai 
SsuraBG  (Genorjd),  impmilooce  and 

arrested  by  Chacles,  413. 
NBtrsTiiyr,  the  emperor'a  romalna  to  I 
posited  at,  lul. 
onoLAa  (Count  of  Zriol),  heroic  d 
of  ZIgeth  by,  1T6. 

novAMA,  defcnae  of  the  citadel  (^  9( 
HuBEKBUKO,  eongress  at,  237. 

"Xmld  abdicate,  238. 


death  of  the,  878. 
or*  captured  by  the  Turks,  405. 

«ntrcnd6r^toU.aTnrk9,40S. 
10  marries  Uedwlgo,  of  Hi^burg,  2S. 

harmonlons  ™le  ot  48. 
«tAB  (of  Bohemia),  candidate  for  orowi 
of  Qermany,  23. 
opposition  of  llliodolph,  W. 

me"S!S  ot_to  Khodolph,  21. 

^oAolph.  2! 


Ifcra,  alege  ot;  137. 

"■  ffil^XU.'cro^c'd  Duii 


MiLAs!  captured  by  LonU  XIIj,  SO. 


of  IVedcrlc  eatabllBbed 
ico>,  commander  of  the 


held  Are  years  by  Khodol  ph, 


ha  coatempt  lor  Jtnouuipiu  bi, 
hirpSformanco  of  ftndal  hom- 

vtoEites  his  oam,  28.       ,     ,    ^ 

tho  body  of  fi>nnd  after  battle.  SO. 

lEKs  (Cbanoellor).  sppolntwl  com- 

mander  of  tho  8«-cdisLar- 
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TMOB,  Lather's,  lia 

Po 

the  Cuun  7^°            '"  '"*"' 

mlT  (Popo).aestiiof,16a 
ice  of  Pssasrovltz,  86*. 
PLtcontemptfoj-Uio,  95. 
T  taken  by  tfio  Turks,  141. 

dJ^t  of  IJie,  agal  nst  Charles  v.,  12 

(Julius  IIL)  elected  aa,  ISO. 
""^^■.'"5?  of  U«.  "  the  tolentu 

rnKWARDKiN,  strength  of.  408. 
iLip  {of  Bnrgnndj),  obtains  the  dnkalom 
of  BBfgundy,  84 

int'oYem«'t^?£|TH°'™'''"- 

LIP  ni.  lEBlItulca  the  order  of  the  QoW- 

Peflisal  of  the  to  reform  abnses.  16. 

j:.if  IV.  (of  Spain)  obtains  renanclation 

supported  by  his  enbjects,  ft 


■jZpf;  H^'^M " 


irchbiahop  o£  eipollei  ftom  tb 


rE(Msr< 


If,  by  Fordloa 


ipe  GrBgory  X.,  Bi 

ibery  o£  SB. 
ieht0Ter,93. 
'',.^^P«l''S"'e 


liTowsKi  (Count),  elected  King  of  Po- 

B.  the,  letter  of  ^odoiph  to,  24, 

indlc^atioQ  oft 
capltnlatlon  of  ._.,._ 
(iloiander  Yl)  bribery  of  SB. 
(Jnlius  It)  the,  bonght  over,  9^ 

K  NapE^B.. 

m    ds       be,  OS  booty, 

Inf  m  quMtloDS  oi; 

P        to  tl  nagalnstlhe, 
Unlilaa,  BS. 

h        M  dt  ted  ss,  MM). 

ff*o  X.),  eommandof  tho,  to  Lntbar 

lo  repair  to  Kome,  102. 
Uulndllau's  eontempt !!» tb«,  Ida 
Lnll  afOiB,  agaliut  lioOtr.  lA 
bnn  ofUie,  bnmad  by  JjoUiat,  109. 
fleaa  of  Lso  X.,  the,  lls! 
{Adrian),  aooesEiOQ  ctf;  as,  lia 
(OameBt  Til,)  BBcceed)    Adrian, 


<ZtZ 


noritj  a 


Spires,  lie.    ■ 

asm,  spread  of,  fn  Enrope,  163. 
Its  working    for    liberty, 

PEonBTABTa,  assembly  ol,  at  Sroaltahie, 

refuaj    of    the,    lo    assist 

contributfona  of  the,  to  einel 

increase  of  the,  1!£. 

rnln  of  the  army  of  the,  by 
Charles  v.,  lae:  ^    ' 

dermany,  iss. 
shameful  quarrellne  amoni; 
the,  IBft 
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GiiBlevDS,  iSS. 


sllianee  of,  wtUi  &! 
1  euhsifly  TOted  to, 


tornililablo    prepsnitio 
PBOeaiAHfl,  tha,  dtivon  ftom  Bol 


polidoal  reconciliation  be 

tweenMUtblasuiil.91». 

his  plot  wltliLeopoW,  230. 

Eliodolph   t&kBii  piisoner. 


i»gtb  ot;  326 


JletBtlnie 

'  word,  are. 


Eewabb  offMed  fti 

SO. 
BHODDLm  Cot  Hicsburg),  at 


po  o5  851. 
t  Ferdlnanfl'! 


ommenMment  of  tbo,  lOS. 
cltuda  lOr  IHb 

1  of  KbodolpK 


BOEissos  (Sir  thomo! 

Maria  Tbi 

KoTnESBUEQ,  eongTBS 


bla  liuinMions,  1.9. 
mUTlige,  19. 

engagsd  In  Fmaslan  cmaade,  i 


gUbetlBg  dontls  ip 


deatHof.Sl. 
Ehotcith  UL  downed  King  of  Hnngais-, 


blgDHJoUSL 

rtphta  of  Ibo  bui^e 


,  u..,^  of,  EB. 

le  from  BliodolplM 

.aenclng.  ee7. 

secret  agent  of  tbe 
lnatVtoima,3T3. 

jlan'a,  8T6. 


AXOsr,  de'toit  of  the  Elector  of,  123. 
nobility  of,  IBB. 
degrimtion  of,  1S9. 

SoBiKTLiB  {General),  tliB  Protfstanls  nisroh 
im,  Ebodolpli  of  Ilapsburg  cbosen 

the  daugbter  ot  Eliodolph,  25. 

bis  plina  of  cainiin  brokoQ 

np  by  Cbarlea,  «S. 
oaptDieofHIssaby,  403. 
oondeiuned  to  the  dungeoa, 

BT  AsnctES  of  tbc  treaty  u'ltb  iostila. 
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ItBBK8,IeKnr!St.aflT. 

HBiTiu  (Goneriil),  tBe  retreat  of  Wi 
lis  arrested  by,  MT. 
compelled  to  yield  Belgrade, 

ra  emancipated  by  Josopliir,,  494. 
bl3  pbu  for  eelzlDs  Bavaria  tr 
trated,  495, 
EH  TEiBB'  WiR,  tstminatlon  ot  tbe, 
LT,  aabjd^ted  and  attached  to  the  Nea. 
BMOHE  (Francis,  Dnke  of  Tyrol),  his  a]- 

SucEd  by.'m" 

address  of  to  tEo  dlel&t  Znaim, 


ney  through  Ger- 
msny,  38£ 


TiRsimioiO  (General),  bwirtng  of,  »4a. 
TiTE.  the  IndepondeDce  of  cscli  German, 

TETUEN,  crowning  of  the  infant  as  king, 

TKPMKK  Boisaor,  indignity  offered  to,  197. 


japtnted  by  Gnstaias  Adolpbua, 

liet  at,  K49. 

D.  defense  of,  2B9. 

HD  Bant  to  London  to  ororthtow 

the  cabinet,  39i. 
ayersoii  by  the  Turks,  811. 
teased  hy  Gnutsvua   Adotphne 
sgalnsC  Ferdinand  li,,  eso. 


ai.iTATi  thrown  from  the  palaoe  by  the 

p      tod     mmander  of  the  Prat- 

mob,  238. 

si      Aasttis,  347. 

BoMMis  (the^MagniliceDl),   Tlotorles  of. 

Tr 

C                     Imperial  troops  In- 

gt               mpliment  of  Oliarles  T 

hl9  method  of  oyetcoming  diffi- 

TuiirsNiTZ,  Frederic  I.  a  prisoner  at  the 

cultieikl49. 
hl8  attack  upon  Onnti,  inn. 

Tbah 

Tkeas 

ITKE  abandoned  by  the  Turks,  329. 

hia  price  of  paica  with  llnngaty, 

TofPassan-lM.'              ^ 

a'th    ffr 

Council  0^24. 

a     i«d         dh    th/wlll'^^'c  "rlcs  II.  to 

the  second  wnndl  at  13*. 

p  us     Ih    eanso  of  Ferdinand  II., 

Tmnir 

TKira 

Charl     IIL,  SM. 

^/n^'tJilM  fortWd'enTo^ S  in. 

Palatinate,  SIG. 

TuBKB,  orimn  andlnoreaseoIthe.SS. 

Invasion  of  Italy  by,  368. 
SpANTJEDa,  the,  rented  it  Calulonin,  3*9, 

defeatofatBelemde,  JO. 
spread  of  thB,l5l. 

St.  GoTBiED,  tteoua  atalfooed  a^  ML 

treaty  of  Ohirles  V.  with  the,  128. 

St.  iLDKTONflo.  the  pa^ilce  of,  SI<t 

|T,jDeTcs,c™Fentof,140. 

lny^on"^EuroK''the,  149. 
th^J^Ure  ftom  ™        '^ 

St.  PHTiasanKG,  rearing  of  the  dh-  o^  S99. 

ve    '"'"'^^'•^{j^^jjf^^i^^ 

invasion  ofCroitIa  by  the,  IKS. 
onion  of  the  witb  the  Yoroes  of 

toLonisXV.,832. 

"Ki"^,r»Pl"t'? 

BolSkoi,I99. 

the,  conclude  a  peace  with  Ausliia, 

invasion  of  Hanisry  by  the,  311), 
defeat  of  on  tbe  field  ofSt,  Gothard, 
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Tubes    (aosKniMS).  fevotttWa  trenty  se- 

the  inTaaioii  of  SfJivopla  b?  fte, 

dealmction  of  the  ftrmj-  of  tho,  Bfl3. 

Oreo va^jffl^e^  by  ihe,  4M. 

the.«ut8anlUiomik,199. 

ToaoiHT,  BaWogstion  of  by  ChirlesTIll,, 

aid  farolaled  Leopold  by.  31t 
deatli-or  bhe  Duke  of,  BBS, 
Tykoi,  nmrriaga  of  Albort  to  Eliiabetli, 
dsogiilor  of  the  Count  of,  15. 
poMossion  ofobWnea  bjKboaolpL 


UiuasLlos  ob 
IH,  ron^^< 


■Walibssibis  ni 


it  Date  of  restoreflti 

-■e.isa. 

Es,   Ehololpb    of   Hapsburf 
Obi,  Rbodolph  of  Hapsbnrg  cliosen  cliiot 
nrrlBraao/eiptiireoftlieeasflonfbyKlio 
liolpli,  22. 


Vesoohb  (General)  joiuBFliLUp.  B43. 
VesicbM^^^  boood  by  truce  will 

aid  famished  Leopold  by,  all. 
VicroaAsiiEDBUS,  bnsinessot  W 
Vussi  one  of  the  strongest  dofansee  ( 


WiLLH  (Marshal)  gl'en  tho  ct 


the  virions  carapaigns.) 
fldvintaEB  to  Anatrta,  40*. 
iknowleifeca  king,  81. 


death  of,  88.  

W^TTPilAlIA.  alcning  of  the  peace  of,  BOD. 
oonditions  of  ibo  treaty  of, 

WmTB  MonsTAiK,  'biitHe  of,35e. 
WiiLiAM  (son  of  Leopold),  demand  of  for 


Zdaland,  encaiBF 
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